Modern Philology 


Votume XI A pril IQLI4 NuMBER 4 


THE ROMANCE OF EREC, SON OF LAC 


“Un des meilleurs spécimens de la poésie frangaise du XII°* siécle.”— 
G. Paris. 
In Chaucer’s Franklin’s Tale occur the lines: 
Of his free wy] he swoor hire as a knyght, 
That never in al his lyf he, day ne nyght, 
Ne sholde upon hym také no maistrie 
Agayn hir wy], ne kithe hire jalousie; 
But hire obeye and folwe hir wy] in al, 
As any lovere to his lady shal, 
Save that the name of soveraynétee, 
That wolde he have, for shame of his degree. 
If these lines are repeated here at the beginning of an article on the 
Erec, it is because they furnish a “convenient” expression of what 
I think is the fundamental issue of Crestien de Troyes’ poem. 


I 


As Chaucer tells us, the Franklin would solve the question of 
marriage by gentillesse.2 In the ideal type of wedlock love alone 
will not suffice, there must also be forbearance. In fact, the Frank- 
lin thinks: “friends must obey each other if they wish to hold com- 
pany long.” Yet the Franklin’s hero would have the name of 
soveraynétee, for this befitted his degree, and accords with the orthodox 
doctrine that husbands must rule,* apparently in any case. 


1 Macmillan ed., vss. 745 ff. 
2 For the most recent discussion see the admirable article of Kittredge, MP, IX, 463. 


*Gen. 3:16: “sub viri potestate eris, et ipse dominabitur tui’; cf. Ephes. 5:22; 
I Cor. 14:34. 
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The Erec, which Gaston Paris' dates about 1168, has no such clear- 
cut purpose—at least none which the poet states in so many words, 
Nevertheless, the work is, according to the prologue: 

Une mout bele conjointure 


which Crestien draws (tret) 
d’un conte d’avanture. 


This tale, which others (qui de conter vivre vuelent) are accustomed 
to corrupt and botch, Crestien proposes to tell in a worthy manner. 
To this effort he devotes his sciance, so help him God. 

While these lines (vss. 1-26) have recently been called in ques- 
tion,? their genuineness can hardly be doubted. Crestien’s Cligés, 
Charrete and Perceval have similar prologues. And so have the 
romances of T’hébes and Troie, and the Lais of Marie de France, with 
all of which the prologue of the EZrec has many points in common: 
Besides, prologue or no prologue, the poem itself amply justifies 
the view that Crestien was conscious of his art, however defective 
we may consider his art to be. 

The action of the poem, as is well known, centers in Erec’s 


sudden change of attitude toward Enide, expressed in the words: 


“Por qu’avez dit que mar i fui? 
Por moi fu dit, non por autrui’”’ [vs. 2522] 


—which obviously meant “Why did you, Enide, say woe is me, 
Erec; you said this for me, and not for another.” About a third 
of the narrative had been devoted to Erec’s courtship and marriage 
of Enide. Rescued by him from straitened circumstances, she yet 
has all the qualities of a courtois lady of the highest rank. So that 


all honored her 
por sa franchise: 
Qui li pooit feire servise, 
Plus s’an tenoit chiers et prisoit. 


None could speak ill of her, for, says the poet: 
n’an pooit rien mesdire [2431]. 


1 Foerster [Cligés*] gives 1160. 
? By Cohn in ZS, XXVIII (1911), 95 ff. 3 See below, p. 41. 


4 Enide’s words which Erec had heard were: ‘“‘Con mar i fus" (2508). The Geraint 
in Loth's translation here reads (II, 142): ‘‘ Malheur 4 moi, si c'est & cause de moi,”’ etc., 
which gives quite a different effect to Enid’s regret. 
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To Enide, then, Erec’s devotion is boundless. We learn that, though 
married, he makes her his amie and his drue (2439), that he loves 
her trop assez (2445), and that gradually he relinquishes chivalry 
because of “love,” and falls a prey to sloth or inactivity in arms. 
At last the murmur of Erec’s companions reaches Enide’s ears: 


Que recreant aloit ses sire 
D’armes et de chevalerie; 
Mout avoit changiee sa vie. 


But Enide fears to tell her lord what others say: 


Car ses sire an mal le preist 
Assez tost, s’ele li deist; 


and her fear is justified. Awakening one morning to her com- 
plaint, Erec rouses himself to action and drives Enide before him, 
in the position of the humblest squire, upon a series of adventures 
which test Enide’s fidelity (vs. 3812: leal dame poist veoir) and Erec’s 
prowess to the utmost. 

Now the question has often been asked:! What is Erec’s motive 
for maltreating so loyal a wife? With an artist’s instinct, I believe, 
Crestien has not vouchsafed to tell us. Erec cannot be moved by 
shame or he would not make Enide share his hardships. Far 
indeed from being humbled by her reproach, he nevertheless admits 
the justice of it: 


“Dame,” fet-il, ‘droit en eiistes, 
Et cil qui m’an blasment ont droit” [vss. 2576 ff.]. 


On the other hand, his action is certainly not that of a jealous man. 
Were Erec jealous he would not constantly expose Enide to the 
temptation of getting rid of him*—a temptation for which Erec’s 
expedition offers every opportunity; cf., especially, vss. 3294 ff. 
Crestien takes especial care to show that Enide’s virtue is above all 
suspicion, and states categorically in vs. 3304: 


Erec ne fu mie jalos; 


1G. Paris, Rom., XX (1891), 164: ‘Il ne peut, sous peine d’étre absurde, en vouloir 
& sa femme, s’il ne doute pas de son amour, d'avoir eu le courage de lui conseiller de 
vivre moins pour elle et plus pour sa gloire’’; cf. Foerster, Zrec, 1909, p. xviii, with 
whom I agree. 

2 Cf. the role of the jalouz in the romances. See also Guigemar, 213. 
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and this idea recurs' in the later Prose Erec: “A ces parolles ne dist 
mot Erec si non qu’il delibera en soi d’esprouuer se Enide sa femme 
l’amoit bien lealment, mais je ne di pas que souspecon et jallousie 
fut cause de ceste deliberacion.” 

Is not the motive, therefore, purely one of soveraynétee, to borrow 
Chaucer’s expression? Enide has been the innocent cause of her 
husband’s fall from grace. It is only natural that Erec, wounded 
in his pride, should turn against the cause of his dishonor, blameless 
as Enide really is. In such moments of tension the best of men 
will not be just. We know how general the trait of desmesure 
is in the literature of the time. The Old French epic abounds in 
instances of it, but so does Celtic romance, and, as we shall see, 
Ivain and Perceval, when reproached by the fairy-messenger, are 
likewise desmesurés. 

In short, there is every reason why Erec should rebel and assert 
his sovereignty at all costs. The point of the situation, however— 
and in this I see Crestien’s shaping hand—is that Erec’s revolt is 
psychologically true. Unlike Ivain he does not roam the woods 
as a madman, but he so shapes his course that Enide from the exalted 
position of amie drops inevitably, and with instinctive recogni- 
tion on her part, into the humble and difficult réle of wife. Thus, 
while the. Erec lacks both the moral elevation of the Franklin’s 
Tale and the “mystical” strain of the story of Griselda, the poem 
is in perfect accord with the biblical ideal that in marriage the wife 
must submit to the domination of the stronger sex—for herein lies 
not only her duty but her power, as Crestien proceeds to show. 

Having tested Enide’s loyalty, and realized her willingness to 
serve him, Erec now gives her the satisfaction of hearing him say: 


“Ma douce suer! 
Bien vos ai del tot essaiiee! 
Ne soiiez de rien esmaiiee, 
Qu’or vos aim plus, qu’ains mes ne fis, 
Et je resui certains et fis, 
Que vos m’amez parfitemant. 


1 Edens (Zenker) to the contrary notwithstanding, who in his Erec-Geraint (Ros- 
tock, 1910), p. 92, adduces this passage as an argument that the jealousy-motif was 
present in Crestien’s source. See below, p. 28. 
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Tot a vostre comandemant! 

Vuel estre des or an avant, 

Aussi con j’estoie devant’’ [vs. 4920]. 
So that these two passages: “‘Por qu’avez dit que mar i fui?” and 
the one just cited, stand in sharp contrast to each other, while between 
the two lies the main action of the poem. 


IT 


Now the significance of this situation is increased by its brilliant 
Arthurian setting and by the fact that Erec is represented as a 
historical personage of considerable importance. 

Wace had written his Brut or Geste des Bretons in 1155. And the 
splendor with which Arthur’s crowning is there depicted can hardly 
have failed to impress Crestien.2, Wace describes the assemblage 
of knights and ladies on that occasion, as follows: 

Ne ja chevalier n’i eiist, 

De quel parage que il fust, 

Ja peiist, en tute sa vie 

Aveir bele dame 4 amie 

Se il n’eiist avant esté 

De chevalerie pruvé. 

Li chevalier mielz en valeient, 

Et en estiir mielz en faiseient 

Et les dames plus le serveient 

Et plus chastement en viveient [vss. 10791 ff.].* 


Accordingly, we find the Erec beginning with a “custom,” which 
will reward “valor” with “beauty.”* But Enide’s beauty must 
be beyond all cavil as must Hrec’s valor, for says Gauvain to Arthur: 


“Ancore a il ceanz cine ganz 
Dameiseles de hauz parages, 


1 Note that Erec returns to Enide’s control; cf. Ivain, vss. 6780 ff. 

2 On the indebtedness of Crestien to Wace, see now Annette Hopkins, The Influence 
of Wace on the Arthurian Romances of Crestien, University of Chicago dissertation, 
Menasha, Wis., 1913. 

+The corresponding passage in Geoffrey, HRB, IX, xiii, reads: ‘‘Facetae etiam 
mulieres consimilia indumenta habentes, nullius amorem habere dignabantur, nisi tertio 
in militia approbatus esset. Efficiebantur ergo castrae mulieres, et milites amore illarum 
meliores."’ 

In MS du Roi 7515*-8., Colbert, Wace reads: 


Se il n’eiist iii fois esté 
De chevalerie esprové. 


Cf. Miss Hopkins, 44. 
‘On the origin of this motif, see below, p. 36. 
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Filles a rois, jantes et sages, 

Ne n’ia nule, n’et ami 

Chevalier vaillant et hardi, 

Qui chascuns desresnier voudroit, 

Ou fust a tort ou fust a droit, 

Que cele qui li atalante 

Est la plus bele et la plus jante” [Erec, vss. 50 ff.]. 


The Sparrow-hawk Adventure,' into which Erec is deflected by an 
insult done the Queen, brings what is needed to pass. This adven- 
ture is a beauty-contest decided by the combat of knights, and 


1 The Sparrow-hawk Adventure is known to us in the following versions: 

a) Andreas Capellanus, De Amore, ed. Trojel, II, viii, 295. Cf. G. Paris, Rom., XII, 
530. [A Breton knight, riding alone, is urged by a damsel to win the Sparrow-hawk 
at Arthur's court for his amie. He must maintain that the amie is fairer than all the 
ladies of the court. He enters Arthur's palace by means of a glove, which he previously 
wins from giants guarding an abode to which there is no apparent entrance. Twelve 
knights guard the approach to the hawk. The hero wins the hawk by vanquishing the 
false-claimant.] 

b) Erec, vss. 28-1844. [Erec goes to Lalut to avenge an insult done Guenievre by 
Ider, son of Nu. Ider is accompanied by his dwarf and his amie. Erec is entertained 
hospitably by an impoverished vavassor and his fair daughter, niece to Ider. He van- 
quishes Ider, who has had the hawk for two years, thus avenging the vavassor’s daughter 
and establishing her right to the hawk. Ider is sent to Arthur's court.] 

c) Geraint in Loth’s Mabinogion, II, 116-35. [Essentially the same as 6. Edern = 
Ider, and is described as de haute taille, wearing une armure lourde et brilliante. The 
locality is not named but the vavassor who is uncle to Edern is called Ynywl. The hawk, if 
won three years in succession, would entitle Edern to the title of ‘‘ chevalier 4 l’6pervier."’ 
As in the Zrec, Edern is sent to Arthur's court.] 

d) Durmart le Gallois, ed. Stengel, Vol. 116 of the Bib. d. litt. Vereins, vss. 2010-2768. 
{Led by a dog Durmart encounters a dwarf, a huge knight, Nogant, and his amie, Fenise 
of Ireland. The latter induces him to go to Landoc (cf. Crestien’s Ivain) where Car- 
droians li ros holds the Sparrow-hawk contest. The hawk will be given to the most 
beautiful damsel, and up to this time had belonged to Ide de Landoc, whose lover Car- 
droians is. Durmart accepts in the hope of seeing Ide. But Nogant, who objects to 
his presence, treats him roughly. Twelve knights guard the hawk (cf. a) and one hun- 
dred and twenty girls sing songs around it. Nogant fails through cowardice, but Car- 
droians is worsted by Durmart, who gives the hawk to Fenise.] 

e) Bel-Inconnu Cycle; consisting of the Bel Inconnu, ed. Hippeau, vss. 1483-1850; 
Libeaus Desconnus, ed. Kaluza, vss. 751-1056; Wigalois, ed. Pfeiffer, vss. 64, 5-87, 21. 
{BI version: BI, the damsel-messenger, Hélie, and her dwarf come to a magnificent 
castle, where the adventure takes place. On the way thither they meet a beautiful 
damsel, whose lover has been killed in the attempt to win the hawk. For her, BI sub- 
dues the false-claimant, Giflet, the son of Do, whose amie is called Rose Espanie and 
whose armor is adorned with red roses, and sends him to Arthur’s court. LD. version: 
Same induction, but Elene ( =Hélie) herself knows that the owner of the castle offers 
a@ gerfalcon, which will be given to whoever surpasses in beauty the owner’s amie—if 
not, a combat will ensue. Since Griffoun, who bears goules on his shield, disputes Elene’s 
beauty, LD. vanquishes him and sends the hawk to Arthur’s court. Wigalois version: 
Wig., accompanied as above, encounters a damsel riding a horse with a blood-red mane. 
The false-claimant has dispossessed her of the prize and given it to his amie. Wig. 
becomes her champion, and sends Hojir, the false-claimant, whose pseudonym is the 
Red Knight, to Arthur’s court. Here the prize is a wonderful horse and a parrot in @ 
cage (cf. f).] 

f) The Chevalier du Papegau, ed. Heuckenkamp, pp. 5 to 12. [Having liberated 
a fair one from an oppressor, Arthur is led by her to the plain of Causuel, where the annual 
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justifies Gauvain’s remarks to Arthur that “la beauté se prouve 
et ne se constate pas,’”’ to invert the expression of Gaston Paris.’ 
Desliiee et desafublee? [vs. 739], 


Enide calls to mind the fée in Marie de France’s Lanval (vs. 565); 
and, however distinct the two characters may be, this resemblance 
of Enide’s to a fée would harmonize with Erec’s submission to her 


in the end. 


The feé is 
vestue en itel guise 
de chainse blanc e de chemise, 
que tuit li costé li pareient, 
ki de dous parz lacé esteient. 
Le cors ot gent, basse la hanche, 
le col plus blanc que neif sur branche, 
les uiz ot vairs e blanc le vis, 
bele buche, nes bien asis, 
les surcilz bruns e bel le frunt 
e le chief cresp e alkes blunt; 
fils d’or ne gete tel luur 
cum si chevel cuntre le jur. 
Sis mantels fu de purpre bis, 
les pans ot entur li mis, 
un espervier sur siin poin tint. 


prize is a parrot, brought by a dwarf. It had been successfully claimed during fifteen 
years by a knight called the Lion sans Mercy. Arthur braves various indignities in order 
finally to vanquish the latter and establish the supremacy of la Dame sans Orgueil 
over the latter’s ugly amie. He himself keeps the prize and is known as the Chevalier du 
Papegaulz (cf. c).] 

g) Méraugis de Portlesguez, ed. Friedwagner, vss. 340 ff. [Lidoine, the beautiful, of 
(Es)cavalon, wins the Sparrow-hawk by universal approval (cf. LD.); whereupon 
Méraugis and Gorvain Cadruz dispute as to whether her supremacy is based on merit 
or on physical charm.] 

It is impossible to determine how these versions are related. But the mysterious 
setting of the tale, the casual induction, the messenger (and dwarf), the contest with a 
giant (red) knight, etc., which the versions (except f and g) have in common, pre- 
dispose one to see in the adventure an obvious otherworld combat in favor of a fée. 
Certainly Baist’s hypothesis (cf. Foerster, ed. Charrete, p. lxxii) that the Frec is based on 
the lai summarized by Andreas (a) does not seem convincing. The fact that the pont 
evage Of the Charrete occurs there does not prove any connection. The other versions, 
d and e, are closer to Crestien’s form of the adventure. But it would be just as hazar- 
dous to insist as Saran, Paul A. Braune’s Beitrdge, X XI, 351, and Heuckenkamp, p. xxxiii, 
do, that the Erec is the ultimate source of all except a. See Paris, op. cit., 532. A 
detailed study of the episode would be of value. 

1 Hist, litt., XXX, 148. 

? Compare Charrete, vs. 2795: 

Une pucele l’anbléure 


Venir sur une fauve mure, 
Desafublee e desliiee; 


also ibid., vss. 4596 ff., the description of Guenievre herself. See also Crestien’s ‘‘ por- 
trait’’ of Blanchefleur in the Perceval (Conte del graal), Baist’s text, vss. 1771 ff., and the 
parallel pointed out by Patterson, MLN, XXVI (1911), 73-74. 
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Compare the garb of Enide! (vs. 402), 


vestue 
D’une chemise par panz lee, 
Deliée, blanche et ridee. 
Un blanc chainse ot vestu dessus; 
N’avoit robe ne mains ne plus. 
Mes tant estoit li chainses viez 
Que as cotes estoit perciez. 
Povre estoit la robe defors, 
Mes dessoz estoit biaus li cors; 


1 The daughters of Adrastus in Thébes, vss. 939 ff., are already described in a similar 
manner, though the specific details of chainse, chemise, and mantel are lacking: 
Totes nuz piez, eschevelées 
En la chambre vindrent les fées, 
Car monstrer voleient lor cors 
As chevaliers qui sont de fors. 
See, however, the portrait of Antigon6, vss. 3807 ff., 
D'une porpre inde fu vestue 
Tot senglement a sa char nue: 
La blanche char desoz pareit. 
Li bliauz detrenchiez esteit 
Par menue detrencheiire 
Entrésqu’a val vers ceinture. 


Sis manteaus fu, ¢o m’est vis, vairs, 
Et afubla s’en en travers: 
Les panz en ot bien entroverz 
Que li costez fu descoverz; 

and Enéas, vss. 4009 ff., where similar terms are used of Camille: 
Bien fu la dame estreit vestue 
De porpre neire a sa char nue 


Ses mantels fu riches et chiers 

Et fu faiz a eschaquiers 

Elle en ot entroverz les pans 

Que li parut li destre flans. 
Cf. E. Langlois, Bibl. de l’école des Chartes, LX VI (1905), 107 ff. Here and elsewhere, 
the author of the Znéas is probably influenced by the Thébes. That the Erec underwent 
the same influence is maintained by Wilmotte, ‘‘L’évolution du roman francais aux 
environs de 1150"’ (Bulletin de l’académie royale de Belgique, 1903), p. 341, but with 
reference to another passage; namely, the description of Erec’s cloak (vss. 6737 ff.) 
with which he compares Thébes, vss. 4713 ff. 

The general subject of portraiture in the romances, along classical lines, is brought 
forward by E. Faral in his ‘‘Ovide et quelques autres sources du Roman d’Enéas” in 
Rom., LX (1911), 161-235. On this in turn see the supplementary studies of Ogle, 
MLN, XVII (1912), 239, and Amer. Jour. Philology, XXXIV (1913), 125ff. Whileagree- 
ing with Ogle that ‘‘it is folly to look for the origin of such a catalogue [of female charms] 
in any one poem or in any one type of poetry,’’ I think it is equally true, as Faral states, 
that an author of a poem like Thébes [or indeed Crestien or Marie] ‘‘aurait tiré parti, 
pour embellir sa matiére d’une certaine poésie d’école.’’ Although Crestien is in- 
debted to classical tradition, the particular resemblance noted above, between the Erec 
and Lanval, suggests that Celtic sources may also have played a part, since Crestien 
leaned in that direction. 

Compare, for example, the following from the Imram Curaig Maelduin (Revue 
celtique, IX [1888], 491): ‘‘ Beautiful, verily, came she there. She wore a white manitle, 
with a circlet of gold round her hair. Two sandals of silver on her rosy feet. A brooch 
of silver with studs of gold in her mantle, and a filmy, silken smock next her white skin.” 
Or the following from the Kulhwch and Olwen (Loth, I, 233): ‘‘Elle était vétue d'une 
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and we observe that what in Marie is characteristic is explained 
by Crestien rationally as the result of poverty. 

But Nature—and here we get a typical piece of portraiture— 
could not reproduce Enide’s equal. Her hair is more shining than 
that of Iseut la blonde, and her eyes glisten like stars, while one 
could mirror himself in her beauty.’ 


chemise de soie rouge-flamme; elle avait autour du cou un collier d'or rouge, rehaussé 
de pierres précieuses et de rubis. Plus blonds étaient ses cheveux que la fleur du genét; 
plus blanche sa peau que l’6cume de la vague, plus éclatants ses mains et ses doigts 
que le rejeton du tréfle des eaux 6mergeant avec sa fleur trifoli6e du milieu du petit 
bassin formé par une fontaine jaillissante Son sein était plus blanc que celui 
du cygne, ses joues plus rouges que la plus rouge des roses. On ne pouvait la voir sans 
étre entiérement pénétré de son amour.”’ 

My colleague, Professor T. P. Cross, on whose learning I have drawn considerably 
in this article, calls my attention to the description of Etféin in the Togail Bruidne Da 
Derga (Revue celtique, III, 356 ff.; XXII, 14ff.; cf. also A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances 
of Ireland, I, pp. 12 ff.): ‘‘Once upon a time he [Eochaid] came over the fair green of Bri- 
Leith, and he saw at the edge of a well a woman with a bright comb of silver adorned 
with gold, washing in a silver basin wherein were four golden birds and little, bright gems 
of purple carbuncle in the rims of the basin. A mantle she had, curly and purple, a beauti- 
ful cloak, and in the mantle silvery fringes arranged, and a brooch of fairest gold. A 
kirtle she wore, long-hooded, hard-smooth, of green silk, with red embroidery of gold. 
Marvelous clasps of gold and silver in the kirtle on her breasts and her shoulders and 
spaulds on every side. The sun kept shining upon her, so that the glistening of the gold 
against the sun from the green silk was manifest to men. On her head were two golden- 
yellow tresses, in each of which was a plait of four locks, with a head at the point of each 
lock. The hue of that hair seemed to them like the flower of iris in summer, or like red 
gold after the burnishing thereof. 

‘There she was, undoing her hair to wash it, with her arms out through the sleeve 
holes of her smock. White as the snow of one night were the two hands, soft and even 
and red as foxglove were the two clear-beautiful cheeks. Dark as the back of a stag- 
beetle the two eyebrows. Like a shower of pearls were the teeth in her head. Blue 
as a hyacinth were the eyes. Red as rowan-berries the lips. Very high, smooth, and 
soft-white the shoulders. Clear-white and lengthy the fingers. Long were the hands. 
White as the foam of a wave was the flank, slender, long, tender, smooth, soft as wool. 
Polished and warm, sleek and white [were] the two thighs. Round and small, hard and 
white, the two knees. Short and white and rule-straight the twoshins. Justly straight, 
. . . . beautiful the two heels. If a measure were put on the feet it would hardly have 
found them unequal, unless the flesh of the coverings should grow upon them. The 
bright radiance of the moon was in her noble face: the loftiness of pride in her smooth 
eyebrows: the light of wooing in each of her regal eyes. A dimple of delight in each of 
her cheeks, with an amlud [dappling ?] in them [at one time] of calf's blood, and at another 
with the bright lustre of snow. Soft womanly dignity in her voice; a step steady and 

1 See Thébes, vss. 955-85, 3976; Floris et Phillis, vs. 208; Cligés, vs. 2730; Ivain, 
vs. 1492, etc. 

2 Faral cites a passage, p. 183, from the Ars versificatoria of Mathieu de Vendéme. 
Cf. Ogle, op. cit., who gives much additional material. 

Ovid Amores iii. 3, says: 

Candida candorem roseo suffuso rubore 
Ante fuit: niveo lucet in ore rubor; 
Pes erat exiguus: pedis est artissima forma; 


Longa decensque fuit: longa decensque manet; 
Argutos habuit, radiant ut sidus ocelli. 


So, Petronius Satirae, ch. 126, ‘“‘oculi clariores stellis extra lunam fulgentibus."’ Cf. 
Schultz, Hédfische Leben, I, 212. 
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Then follows the well-known! “conceit,’’ which Marie phrases as: 


Flur de lis e rose niivele 
quant ele pert el tens d’esté 
trespassot ele de bealté [94]; 


and Crestien, in these words: 
Plus ot que n’est flors de lis, 
Cler et blanc le front et le vis. 
Sor la blanchor plus grant mervoille 
D’une color fresche et vermoille, 
Que Nature li ot donee, 
Estoit sa face anluminee [427]. 


Of course, Enide rides to court with the esprevier won by Erec 
for her (1442), and there receives from Guenievre the bliaut and the 


mantel 
De la vert porpre croisilliee [1591], 


slow she had: a queenly gait was hers. Verily, of the world’s women 'twas she was the 
dearest and loveliest and justest that the eyes of men had ever beheld. It seemed to 
them [the king and his companions] that she was from elfmound."’ For date, see Cross, 
Revue celtique, XXXI, 441, n. 1. 

Also to the following from the Eachtra Airt meic Cuind (Eriu, III, 153): ‘Thus 
was the maiden [Bécuma]. She had a green cloak of one colour about her, with a fringe 
of red gold, and a red satin smock against her white skin, and sandals of findruine upon her, 
and soft, yellow hair, and a gray eye in her head, and lovely coloured teeth, and thin 
red lips, black eyebrows, arms straight and fair of hue, a snowy white body, small round 
knees, and form, and complexion, and accomplishments.’’ 

The supernatural woman who predicts the slaughter of the hosts of Connacht in 
the Tdin Bé Cuailgne (trans. of Miss W. Faraday in Grimm Library, 1904, p. 2) ‘“‘had 
yellow hair, and a cloak of many colours, and a golden pin in it; and a hooded tunic 
with red embroidery. Her face was narrow below and broad above. Very black were 
her two eyebrows; her black delicate eyelashes cast a shadow into the middle of her 
two cheeks. You think it was with partaing (‘‘ Parthian red’’ [?], Windisch, Ir. Tezte, 
Extraband zur Serie I bis IV, 28, n. 3) her lips are adorned. You would think it was a 
shower of pearls that was in her mouth, that is her teeth. She had three tresses: two 
tresses round her head above, and a tress behind, so that it struck her two thighs behind 
her."” Cf. Windisch, ed. and trans., op. cit., 26 ff., and D’Arbois, Revue celtique, XXVIII 
(1907), 155. Professor Cross calls my attention further to the following: the Bruiden 
Da Chocae (Revue celtique, XXI, 395, n.), the Atdead Muirchertaig maic Erca (Revue 
celtique, XXIII, 397 ff.), the Agallamh na Senérach (Silva Gadelica, II, 203; Ir. Tezte, 
III, 473), the Tochmarc Becfola (Royal Irish Academy, Ir. MSS Series, I, 1, 175) and the 
Aislinge Oengusso (Revue celtique, III, 347); and to the following parallels with the 
romances: Tyolet, vss. 696-98; Dolopathos, vss. 9236 ff.; Guingamor, vss. 430 ff.; Bel 
Inconnu, vss. 2482 ff.; Désiré (Lais inédits, etc., p. 16); Conte del graal (ed. Pot.), vss. 
16987 ff., 24482 ff., 27399 ff. 

On “yellow hair’’ among the ancient Celts, see D’Arbois de J., La civilisation des Cel- 
tes, pp. 370 ff., and Windisch, op. cit., Einleitung, p. xvi: ‘‘ Nach Poseidonios bei Diodor 
V, 28, 1, waren die Celten fav@o0i, blonde Leute. Dem entspricht, dass unter 21 Per- 
sonen, bei denen in der Téin (B6 Cuailgne), Abschnitt XXV, die Haarfarbe angegeben 
ist, abgesehen von vier grauen Hiuptern, 11 den verschiedenen Schattierungen des 
Blond (buide) bis zum Roth (riadderg) angehéren, und nur 6 dem braunen oder schwarzen 
Typus."’ Cf. R. Renier, Ii tipo estetico della donna nel medioevo, Ancona, 1881. 


1 See Ogle, AJP, XXXIV, 146 ff. 
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which Erec later compels her to wear on their famous journey, and 
from Arthur the “kiss” giving her supremacy over all the beauties 
of the court.! 

Here the first part ends (li premerains vers); and there follows 
the reunion of the court for the wedding. This part again is quite 
in the manner of Wace,* vss. 10455-11050: 

Brut: Por ses richeces demustrer 
Et pur faire de lui parler, 
Prist conseil, si li fu loé 
Qu’a la pentecuste, en esté, 
Feist sun barnage assembler. 


Manda tuz ses baruns par ban. 


Eree: E par son reaume anvoia 
Toz les rois et les contes querre, 
Caus qui de lui tenoient terre; 
Que nul tant hardi n’i eiist, 
Qu’a la pantecoste ne fust [1924]. 


The long list of knights (kings and counts) who grace the occasion 
thus has a parallel in Wace; a fact which Foerster overlooks when 
he says “dazu kommen die vielen offenbaren Nachahmungen 
der Volksepen, so die langen Listen, die sich blos im Erec (1691 fg., 
1913 fg.) finden, und in keinem seiner Romane in irgendwie nennens- 
werten Umfang wiederkehren (ein einzigesmal Karrenr. 5810 fg. 
nicht im Perceval, dafiir einigemal in den Fortsetzungen, etc.).” 

The festivities over, Erec retires with his bride to his estates at 
Carnant—and languishes in love, the motif which Foerster hag 
called ‘der Grundgedanken des Romans,” and which we saw was the 
key to the main situation. Here again the Brut offers a precedent, 
for Cador warns Arthur’s knights that 


1 Here and elsewhere, the Erec furnishes an excellent instance of elaboration. Cf. 
Erec, 1307, and Thébes, 3857. See Faral, 185. In comparison the Welsh text is indeed 
simple. The description of Enid reads: ‘‘une pucelle portant une chemise et un manteau 
déja vieux et commencant 4 s’user: jamais G. n’avait vu jeune fille plus pleine de perfec- 
tions du c6té du visage, de la forme et de la beauté.”’ 

2 Literally the first ‘‘laisse’’ or ‘‘strophe.’’ See Wace, Rou, I, 36: ‘“‘mes pur l’cevre 
espleitier les vers abrigerum’’ (which I interpret differently from Paris, Rom., IX, 598); 
Guillaume de Dole, passim, and vs. 1332, ‘‘ Qui chante cest vers de Gerbert’’ (as Professor 
Jenkins tells me, not cez vers, as in the MS), where vers means a laisse of the Girbert de 
Metz. What Foerster, Erec?, p. 196, means by ‘‘‘ Hauptteil eines Abenteuerromans’ ist 
sonst nicht belegt’’ I do not know. Can Erec, vss. 1-1843, be called a Hauptteil ? 

* Hopkins, op. cit., p. 18. 4 Erec?, p. ix. 
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“Oisdive met hum en perece, 
Oisdive amenuise proéce;! 
Oisdive esmuet les lecheries, 
Les jureces et druéries. 
Par lunc repos, et par oisdive 
Est juvente trop ententive 
As gas, as deduis, et as tables 
Et as autres gius deportables; 
Par lune sejur et par repos 
Pueent Bretun perdre lur los” [vss. 11021 ff.]. 


This danger Gauvain, however, does not fear: 
“Par neient estes en esfrei: 
Bone est la pais apres la guerre, 
Plus riche et mieldre en est la terre. 
Mult sunt bones les gaberies, 
Ii deduit et les druéries: 
Pur la noblece de s’amie 
Fait juvenes hum chevalerie.” 


That is, at a point in the narrative corresponding to that at 
which Cador points out the dangers of sloth, Erec falls a victim to 
them, but through “love,’’ which Gauvain had praised as a spur 
to valor—and the bearing of Wace on our romance is again evident. 

But the kinship with the Brut is not confined to the beginning 
of the Erec. The trials of the lovers once over, and a contrasting 
theme being supplied by the Joie de la cour episode,* Crestien returns 
to the Arthurian background to complete his work. Erec’s father 
dies at Carnant in Wales;* whereupon his son sets forth from Tinta- 
gel in Cornwall for Nantes in Brittany, there to receive the crown 
from Arthur himself. Arthur says to him: 


“La porteroiz real ansaingne, 
Corone el chief et ceptre el poing; 
Cest don et ceste enor vos doing”’ [6554]. 


At Nantes there are: 
contes et dus et rois, 


Normanz, Bretons, Escoz, Irois; 
D’ Angleterre et de Cornoaille 
1 Cf. Cato I, 2: } 
Plus vigila semper: ne somno deditus esto 
Nam diuturna quies vitiis alimenta ministrat. 
» Here Wace elaborates Geoffrey, who has no mention of Gauvain at this point. 
* For a discussion, see below, p. 15. 


4A Carnant.... 
Ou Hi rois Lac iere a sejor. 


According to Lot, Rom., XXV (1896), 9, Ros Carnant which lay close to Tintagel. 
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I ot mout riche baronaille; 

Que des Gales jusqu’an Anjo, 

Ne el Mainne ne an Peito 

N’ot chevalier de grant afeire 

Ne jantil dame de bone eire, 

Que les mellors et les plus jantes 

Ne fussent a la cort a Nantes, 

Si con li rois les ot mandez [vss. 66465 ff.]. 


Compare, Brut, 10008 ff.: 


N’esteit pas tenuz pur curteis 
Escoz, ne Bretuns, ne Franceis, 
Normant, Angevin, ne Flamenc, 
Ne Burguignun, ne Loherenc, 
De qui que il tenist sun fiu, 

Des occident dusqu’a Munt Giu, 
Qui a la curt le rei n’alast. 


Thus, there succeeds another long enumeration which brings the 
insular territory of Erec’s early exploits into close relationship with 
Brittany, Poitou, and Anjou—a territory not only connected, as 
Lot has shown,’ with the traditional Guerec or Erec, but of political 
interest also in Crestien’s own day.” 

Here, then, Erec is crowned, and an elaborate account of the 


festivities brings the poem to a close. 
We see, therefore, that from wherever Crestien may have drawn 
his plot he presents it in a setting made familiar by Wace,* and 


1Rom., XXV (1896), 589. This Guerec, son of Alain Barbe-Torte, was Count of 
Nantes. ‘Il gouverna cette ville d’abord en compagnie de son frére Hoél, pius seul, 
aprés la mort de celui-ci, en 981. Lui-méme mourut vers 990. Il fut non moins que 
son frére Hoél [cf. Wace] l’objet de récits légendaires."’ 


?In 1156, i.e., before the writing of the Zrec, Geoffrey, brother of Henry II, succeeds 
& Hoél de Bretagne, as count of Nantes. For details, see A. Richard, Histoire des contes 
de Poitou, II, 123. 

41 For the probable influence of the Brut on the Erec in matters of style, see F. M. 
Warren, MP, III (1906), 524 ff. Cador’s speech has an analogue in Cligés, vss. 154 ff.: 
Maint haut home por lor peresce 
Perdent grant los, que il porroient 

Avoir, se par le monde erroient. 

Ne s’acordent bien ansamble 
Repos et los, si con moi samble; 
Car de rien nule ne s’alose 
Riches hon qui toz jorz repose. 


And Gauvain’s in Ivain, vss. 2487 ff.: 
Honiz soit de sainte Marie, 
Qui por anpirier se marie! 
Amander doit de bele dame, 
Qui l’a a amie ou a fame, 
Si n’est puis droiz, que ele l’aint, 
Que ses los et ses pris remaint, 


although here Crestien is repeating the problem of the earlier romance. 
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elaborates an idea—the hero’s sloth—which Wace adduced as one 
of the dangers of that setting. At the same time, Crestien tells 
the history of a character not even mentioned in the Brut, and works 
out a theme in detail which Wace does not develop beyond an inci- 
dental reference. 


III 


In considering now the central motif of the story (what Foerster 
calls the Verliegen') we naturally turn to the conte d’avanture men- 


1 Aeneas, is, of course, the classical example of the love-sick hero; see especially 
Aeneid iv and Faral, op. cit., 180 ff. rec, vss. 5339 ff., 5891 ff., shows Crestien’s knowl- 
edge of the story, in part doubtless on the basis of the Enéas; cf. A. Dressler, Der Ein- 
fluss des alt-franz. Enéas-Romans auf die altf. Litteratur, Bonn-Leipzig, 1907, reviewed in 
Rom., XXXVI (1907), 458-61. 

But EZrec, vss. 4939 ff.: 

Mout est tost alee novele; 

Que riens nule n'est si isnele, 
suggests Aeneid iv. 174: 

Fama, malum qua non aliud velocius ullum, 
rather than Enéas, vss. 1539 ff.: 

La fame vait par la contree, 

ue Eneas l’a vergondee 
‘ame est molt merveillose chose, 

el ne fine ne ne repose; 
or Thébes, vss. 1101 ff.: 

La fame en va par les contrées 

Que les puceles sont données; 
or Troie, vss. 4773 ff.: 

Renomée, que tost s’espant, 

Ne se tarja ne tant ne quant; 
or Brut, vss. 4663 ff.: 

Renomée qui partut vole 

E qui de poi fait grant parole, 
(this form also in Troie, vs. 27409]; though no argument can be based on so common- 
place a trait, cf. Warren, MLN, XXIII (1908), 71, and Rou, vs. 4945, Charrete, vs. 4446, 
etc. 

Further, Enéas, vss. 1449 ff., brings into relation amors and repose: 

Car amors est molt plus griés chose, 
geen en sejorné et repose, 
t ki s’en vuelt bien delivrer, 
Il ne deit mie reposer; 
Se l’en s’en vuelt bien esloignier, 
Altre entente li a mestier, 
Car quant il entent altre part, 
Se li sovient d’amor plus tart; 
@ passage in which Faral sees the influence of Ovid Remedia amoris, 136 ff. 

But the Dido-situation is not that of the EZrec, and there is nothing in Crestien’s 
poem to remind one directly of the passage in the Remedia, except the general asso- 
ciation of love and inactivity, since Ovid's idea is that repose engenders love (the reverse 
of the Erec), the cure of which thus is activity: 

Da vacuae menti, quo teneatur, opus. 


Tennyson's verse: ‘‘Molten down in mere uxoriousness”’ (ed. Macmillan II, 87), as 
applied to Geraint, is a direct Virgilian reminiscence, not a part of the original story. 
. Thus it will be found that the classical traits in the Frec are all superficial; that is, added 
by way of amplification, and in no way a part of the original setting. 

The extent to which Crestien could adapt a tale to the Virgilian setting, in accord- 
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tioned by Crestien as his source. What type of story did this repre- 
sent? And what specific elements of the Erec did it contain? The 
answer to these questions is, I believe, to be found in a considera- 
tion of the Joie de la cour episode." 

It was Roques’ who first pointed out that this episode, long con- 
sidered an hors d’ewvre inutile, is in reality a counterpart to Erec’s 
quarrel with Enide. He says: “Il ne me semble pas que |’on ait 
toujours assez exactement marqué l’opposition, cependant bien 
indiqué par Chrétien, entre la sage Enide et sa romanesque cousine.” 

But aside from this question of the two heroines, it is necessary 
to note the following: 

1. Mabonagrain’s amie like Enide is from Lalut.’ 


ance with his san[s] or learning, is best observed in the Jvain. Compare Aeneid iv. 


569: 
Heia age, rumpe moras. Varium et mutabile semper 


Femina, etc. 
with Ivain, vss. 1436 ff.: 

Que fame a plus de mil corages. 

Celui corage qu’ele a ore 

Espoir changera ele ancore— 

Ainz le changera sanz “‘espoir,”’ 
and Faral, op. cit., 180, note, on the theme, ‘‘alors 4 la mode," of the inconstancy of 
women. 

Compare also the following: (1) Aen. iv. 35: ‘“‘Esto: aegram nulli quondam flexere 
mariti,’’ etc., Enéas, vss. 1327 ff., and Ivain, vss. 1598 ff., 1666 ff. (cf. Wilmotte, Bulletin, 
366); (2) Enéas, vss. 1600 ff., and Ivain, vss. 2165 ff. (cf. Faral, op. cit., 186; Kritischer 
Jahresb. rom. Philologie, VIII, 2, p. 313); (3) Aen. iv. 260: ‘‘ Aenean fundantem arces 
ac tecta novantem,”’ etc., Enéas, vs. 1605, and Jvain, vs. 2484. From these passages it 
will be seen that superficially considered Esclados has an analogue in Sichaeus, Lunete 
in Anna, Laudine in Dido, Gauvain (who rouses Ivain) in Mercury (who rouses Aeneas). 

Nor should we forget the parallel between Laudine and Jocasta of the Thébes; cf. 
van Hamel, Rom. Forschungen, XX XIII (1907), 911 ff.; Voretzsch, Einfaihrung in das 
Studium der altfranzés. Litteratur?, 1913, p.321; A. Hilka, Die direkte Rede als stilistisches 
Kunstmittel in den Romanen des K. v. T., 128, note 1, and recently Zenker, ZfS, XLI 
(1913), 3-4, p. 147, who ventures to suggest as a possibility ‘‘dass nicht der Theben- 
roman den Jvain sondern umgekehrt eine altere Fassung des letzteren jenen beeinfiusst 
hat!"’ [7]. 

The entire question, moreover, of remarriage should be viewed in the light of the 
contemporary practice; cf. Luchaire, Société francaise au temps de Ph. Auguste?, 1909; 
and A. Richard, Histoire des contes de Poitou, 1903, II, 108, on the remarriage of Aliénor 
of Poitou. See Zenker, loc. cit. 


1 Erec, vss. 5367-6510. In vs. 5445 the episode is called an avanture. But see 
vs. 1483. In vs. 5737 the poet says: 
Que del vergier ne vos retraie 
Lonc lestoire chose veraie. 
2 In a review (Rom., XX XIX [1910], 380) of Mme Lot’s (Mile Borodine) interesting 
dissertation, La femme et l'amour au XII® siécle d’aprés les poémes de C.d.T., 1909. 


+I have previously (MP, VII [1909], 154) indicated that there may be some connec- 
tion between this place and Landuc, from which Laudine hails. 
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2. As the result of a don' made her in his youth, she holds him: 


“fa lone sejor; 
Ne cuidoit pas que a nul jor 
Deiist an cest vergier antrer 
Vassaus qui me poist outrer. 
Por ce me cuida a delivre 
Toz les jorz que j’ eiisse a vivre, 
Avuec li tenir an prison” [vss. 6091 ff.]. 


3. We must reverse Foerster’s statement:? “das bekannte 
Marchenmotiv von der Befreiung einer Jungfrau aus der Gefangen- 
schaft eines Riesen,” since Mabonagrain and not his amie is the real 
captive. 

4. Erec’s victory sets Mabonagrain free; it restores his sover- 
eignty, which he had sacrificed to his amie. In other words, the 
value of the episode consists in the contrast it affords to Erec’s own 
experience: Mabonagrain, unable to triumph alone over his imperious 
lady, does so with Erec’s assistance. 

So much for the courtois aspect of the episode, in the explanation 
of which I differ from Roques only in emphasizing, as it appears 
Crestien intends us to do, the réles of Erec and Mabonagrain as 
well as those of Enide and her nameless cousin. As for the episode 
proper, its ‘‘otherworld” character was first recognized by Philipot* 
in 1896. He says: “A Végard du sujet d’Hrec, Chrétien de T. a 
procédé comme il procédera plus tard pour le sujet d’Yvain. Dans 
les deux cas, un théme légendaire, féerique, évolue sous sa main 
vers le conte sentimental ....” And after outlining the theme 
of the Jvain he goes on to state Crestien’s method in the Erec. The 
framework of the romance, he thinks, was the conte d’avanture, to 
which, however, was added “aprés coup . . . . un conte de caractére 
tout différent, rappelant de trés prés le type représenté par la Griseli- 
dis de Boccace.”’ This latter he leaves aside for future discussion, 
confining his attention to the former—‘“le cadre” as he says— 
“dont ‘la Joie de la cour’ est une survivance importante.” 


1Cf. the geis in Irish stories. The matter is treated in Gertrude Schoepperle’s 
Tristan and Isolt, Frankfurt a.M. and London, 1913; see index rerum. 
2 Erec?, xxiii. The more primitive version is that in which the “lady” is dominant. 
4 Cf. his study in Rom., XXV (1896), 258 ff. 
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It would be superfluous to retrace here the steps whereby Philipot 
identifies this episode with the familiar “fairy-mistress” situation. 
Brown! has since, independently of Philipot, gone over the ground 
in connection especially with the Ivain. More recently still Ehris- 
mann? has brought out the important parallel, which neither Brown 
nor Philipot mentions, between the love-sickness of Cuchulinn and 
the uxoriousness of Erec. 

But it is essential to add that of the three traits common to the 
Erec-Ivain and the Celtic otherworld stories—namely, the journey 
to the otherworld, the combat in behalf of the fée, and the sloth of 
the hero—the first and the third are best exemplified in the Irish 
Imrama, in which both Philipot and Kélbing* found specific traits 
of Crestien’s two romances. 

The oldest Imram is that of Bran. Meyer says’ it “was written 
in the seventh century,” though the extant MSS are derived from a 
tenth-century copy. 

The story begins with (a) the lulling to sleep of the hero by the 
fairy-mistress (cf. Serglige), who then describes her abode. It is 
Emain, a distant isle (p. 4), having a delightful plain on which games 
are held; feet of white bronze under it through beautiful ages 


(p. 6); an ancient tree is there with blossoms, on which birds call to 
the hours; joy is known, unknown is wailing or treachery, without 


1 [Harvard] Studies and Notes, VIII, 1903. 
? Paul A. Braune’s Beitrdge, XXX (1905), 39; cf. Windisch, Jrische Texte, I, 216, 13; 
Thurneysen, Sagen aus dem alten Irland, 92: 
Steh auf vom Schlaf, du Ulterheld, 
Erwach gesund und froh; 
A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances of Ireland, 1906, I, 68: 


Stand up, O thou hero of Ulster! 
Wake from sleep! rise up, joyful and sound! 


To this should be added: Ailill’s love-sickness for Etéin in the Tochmarc Etdine (text 
in Windisch, op. cit., I, 121 ff.; transl. in Thurneysen, op. cit., Leahy, I, 11 ff.; see Revue 
celtique, III, 343 ff., and Zeits. f. celt. Phil., V, 522). Etéin sings: 


Young man, of the strong step and splendid, 
What hath bound thee? what ill dost thou bear? 


Finally, compare the Aislinge Oengusso (Vision of Oengus), Revue celtique, III, 347. 
The sloth which overcomes the hero in the otherworld is often connected with the super- 
natural passage of time; see Revue celt., X, 212 ff.; Voyage of Bran (Grimm Library, 
IV), p. 30. 

3 Zeits. f. vergleich. Litteraturgesch., XI, 442-48; cf. Brown, Iwain, p. 86. For the 
Imram Snedgusa and the Navigatio S. Brandani, see Zimmer, Haupt’s Zeitsch., XX XIII, 
218, 298. See the discussion in Brown, op. cit., 85 ff. 

4 Text ed. by Kuno Meyer, Grimm Library, IV. Cf. Zimmer, op. cit., 261; Strachan, 
Philol. Soc. Trans., 1899-1901, p. 55, note. 


5 Op. cit., p. xvi. 
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grief, without sorrow, without death, without any sickness, without 
debility (p. 6); a variegated land, splendour on a diadem of beauty, 
whence the white cloud glistens (p. 12). 
b) She tells Bran: 
“Do not fall on a bed of sloth, 

Let not thy intoxication overcome thee, 

Begin a voyage across the clear sea, 

If perchance thou mayst reach the land of women.” 

c) So Bran and his companions set forth; when they have been 
at sea two days and two nights, Manannan, son of Ler, utters 
prophecies to Bran. Among other things he says: 

“Along the top of a wood has swum 
Thy coracle across ridges, 
There is a wood of beautiful fruit 
Under the prow of thy little skiff’! [p. 20). 

d) Bran then comes to an island. He rows round about it, and 
a large host is gaping and laughing. They are all looking at Bran 
and his people, but will not stay to converse with them. Bran 
then sends one of his people on the island. He ranges himself with 
the others, and is gaping at them like the other men of the island. 
The name of the island is the Island of Joy (p. 28). 

e) Not long afterward they reach the Land of Women. Says 
the chief of the women: “Come hither on land, O Bran, son of 
Febal! Welcome is thy advent!” Bran does not venture to go 
on shore. The woman throws a ball of thread to Bran straight over 
his face. Bran puts his hand on the ball, which cleaves to his palm. 
The thread of the ball is in the woman’s hand, and she pulls the 
coracle toward the port. Thereupon they go into a large house, 
in which is a bed for every couple, even thrice nine beds. The food 
that is put on every dish vanishes not from them. It seems a year 
to them that they are there—it chances to be many years. No 
savour is wanting to them (p. 30). 

f) Home-sickness seizes one of them, even Nechtan the son of 
Collbran. His kindred keep praying Bran that he shall go to 
Ireland with him. The woman says to them their going will make 


1A wood with blossom and fruit, 
On which is the vine’s veritable fragrance, 
A wood without decay, without defect, 
On which are leaves of golden hue. 
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them rue. However, they go, and the woman says that none of 
them shall touch the land (p. 32). Nechtan disobeys this advice 
and is turned to ashes. Bran, having told his adventures, apparently 
continues to wander. 

A similar tale, though much expanded and presumably of later 
date,! is the Imram Curaig Maelduin? or the Voyage of Maelduin. 
But the framework of this tale is so elastic that just as in the later 
Arthurian stories the same episode is often repeated in a variant 
form.® 

In incident 22, Maelduin and seventeen companions reach a 
sea resembling green glass. Such is its purity that the gravel and 
the sand of the sea are clearly visible through it. (a) Soonafter- 
ward they put forth into another sea like a cloud, and it appeared 
to them that it would not support them or the boat. Below them 
they then beheld roofed strongholds and a beautiful country. 
Here there was a monstrous beast in a tree, and about it a drove 
of herds and flocks, and an armed herdsman. 

Then an island came into view (d), and up around it rose the sea, 
making vast cliffs (of water). From the island people shouted at 
them derisively, and a woman pelted them from below with large 
nuts which remained (floating) on the waves above bythem. Then 
they saw an island above which was an arch of water like a rain- 
bow; and a great column of silver, and not a single sod of earth 
was about it, but (only) the boundless ocean; and also an island 
on a single pedestal, to wit, one foot supporting it. And they 
rowed round it to seek a way into it, and they found no way there- 
into. But they saw down in the base of the pedestal a closed door 
under lock. They understood that that was the way by which the 
island was entered. (e) Finally, they reached a large island, and 
there was a great plain therein, and on this a great table-land, 
heatherless, but grassy and smooth. They saw in that island near 
the sea a fortress, large, high, and strong, and a great house therein 
adorned and with good couches.* Seventeen grown-up girls were 

1 Zimmer dates it in the eighth or ninth century; cf. César Boser, Rom., XXII 


(1893), 583. 
? For translation see Stokes, Revue celtique, IX, 447-95; X, 50-95. 
*Cf. Nutt, Voyage of Bran, I, 166 ff. 
‘Cf. my “Castle of the Grail,’’ Zlliott-Studies, p. 47. 
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there, preparing a bath. And Maelduin and his men landed on 
that island and sate on a hillock before the fort. Maelduin said 
this: “We are sure that yonder bath is getting ready for us.” Now 
at the hour of none they beheld a rider on a horse of victory (coming) 
to the fortress. A good, adorned horsecloth under her seat: she 
wore a hood, blue and . . . . she wore a bordered, purple mantle. 
Gloves with gold embroidery on her hands; and on her feet adorned 
sandals. As she alighted, a girl of the girls at once took the horse. 
Then she entered the fortress and went into the bath. Then they 
saw it was a woman that had alighted from the horse, and not long 
afterward came a girl of the girls unto them. “Welcome is your 
arrival!” said she. ‘Come into the fort, the queen invites you.” 
So they entered the fort and they all bathed. The queen sat on one 
side of the house, and her seventeen girls about her. Maelduin 
sat on the other side, overagainst the queen, with his seventeen 
men around him. After dinner—which was plentiful—the seventeen 
men and the seventeen grown-up girls slept together, and Maelduin 
slept with the queen. Then after morning they arose (to depart). 
“Stay here,” saith the queen, “and age will not fall on you, but the 


age that ye have attained, and lasting life ye shall have always; and 
what came to you last night shall come to you every night without 
any labour. And be no longer awandering from island to island 


on the ocean!” 

“Tell us,” saith Maelduin, “how thou art here.” 

“‘Not hard (to say) indeed,” she saith. “There dwelt a good man 
in this island, the king of the island. To him I bore yon seventeen 
girls, and I was their mother. Then their father died, and left no 
heir. So I took the kingship of this island after him. Every day,” 
she saith, ‘‘I go into the great plain there is in the island, to judge 
the folk and to decide (their disputes).”’ 

“But why dost thou leave us today?” saith Maelduin. 
“Unless I go,” she saith, ‘what happened to us last night will 
not come to us (again). Only stay,” she saith, “in your house, 
and ye need not labour. I will go to judge the folk for sake 
of you.” 

(f) So they abode in that island for the three months of win- 
ter; and it seemed to them that (those months) were three years. 
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“Tt is long we are here,’’ saith one of his people to Maelduin. “Why 
do we not fare to our country ?”’ saith he. 

“What you say is not good,” saith Maelduin, “for we shall not 
find in our country aught better than that which we find here.” 

(But) his people began to murmur greatly against Maelduin, and 
they said this: “Great is the love which Maelduin hath for his 
woman. Let him, then, stay with her if he so desires,” saith the 
people. ‘We will go to our country.” 

“T will not stay after you,” saith Maelduin. 

One day, then, the queen went to the judging whereunto she used 
to go every day. When she had gone they went on board their 
boat. Then she came on her horse and flung a clew after them, 
and Maelduin caught it, and it clung to his hand. A thread of the 
clew was in her hand, and she drew the boat unto her, by means of 
the thread, back to the harbour. 

. . . . Then they came to (this) counsel. ‘Of this we are sure, 
now,” saith his people, “that great is Maelduin’s love for his woman. 
Therefore he attends the clew that it may cleave to his hand and 
that we may be brought back to the fortress.” ‘Let someone else 
attend the clew,” saith Maelduin, “and if it clings to his hand, let 
his hand be cut off.”” This happened. . . . . But when she saw that, 
she at once began to wail and shriek, so that all the land was one 
cry, wail, and shrieking. In that wise they escaped from her out 
of the island.! 

In the above, we have not only a clear expression of the central 
theme of our romance (the Verliegen) but, linked with it, an other- 
world visit analogous in many details to the Joie de la cour in 


1It should be noted that Zimmer, op. cit., 328, would explain the episode of the 
“amorous queen" as influenced in part by Virgil. The writer knew the Aneid and 
shaped his version to agree with it. The argument in no way affects the validity o¢ 
our hypothesis: an otherworld tale colored by classical influence would appeal the 
more strongly to a Frenchman's taste. But we are not arguing that Crestien borrowed 
directly from the Imrama. 

Another tale of interest here, though of a late date, is the Adventures of Teigue, 
son of Cian; cf. Silva Gadelica, II, 385-40; the text is in I, 343-59. See Nutt, Voyage 
of Bran, I, 205, and Brown, Iwain, 74, note. Here the hero finds on a hill: ‘‘a white- 
bodied lady,’’ ‘‘the fairest of the world’s women,’’ and on a second hill ‘‘a queen of 
gracious form draped in a vesture of golden fabric.’’ He meets, too, with Connla, son 
of Conn of the Hundred Battles, who ‘‘held in his hand a fragrant apple having the 
color of gold; a third part of it he would eat and still, for all he consumed, never a whit 
would it be diminished. This fruit it was that supported the pair of them (Connla and 
his maiden), and when once they had partaken of it neither age nor dimness could affect 
them."’ See also Eachtra Airt meic Cuind (Zriu, III, 150 ff.). 
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Erec. Thus (cf. a and e), in Bran, Maelduin, Erec,’ the place of 
amorous delight is a plain on an island, difficult of access. In Bran 
it is a variegated land, ‘‘splendour on diadem of beauty whence the 
white cloud glistens.” In Maelduin the sea itself is “like a cloud,” 
and does not seem able to support the travelers; about one island 
the sea makes “vast cliffs of water.’”” Compare Erec, vs. 5739: 


E] vergier n’avoit anviron 

Mur ne paliz se de l’er non; 
Mes de I’er ert de totes parz 
Par nigromance clos li jarz;? 


and the clos de nuage in the Geraint. In Maelduin the voyagers 
see ‘near the sea, a fortress, large, high, and strong,” in front of 
which the hero seats himself.* So in Erec, vs. 5370, Brandigan is 


described as follows: 
Et vienent devant les bretesches 
D’un chastel fort et riche et bel, 
Clos tot antor de mur novel; 
Li rois Evrains le fist fermer, 
Qui |’a tenu an quiteé 
Trestoz les jors de son aé, 
Et tandra trestote sa vie; 
Mes fermer ne le fist il mie 
Por ce qu’il dotast nules janz; 
Mes li chastiaus an est plus janz.‘ 


Here the visitors are hospitably received; nothing is lacking to 
satisfy their physical needs.° 


1 Vs. 5397: ‘“ L’isle, ou li chastiaus est assis.’ 

2 The words Cae Nywi in the Geraint =‘‘ enclosure of mist"’ (see Red Book, ed. Rhys 
and Evans, p. 809; also White Book, ed. Evans). Compare further the ‘“‘ druidical mist” 
in the Fled Bricrend, ed. Henderson (cited by Brown, Iwain, a Study, 53, note) and the 
note of Brown, PMLA, XX (1905), 677, note 8. 

? The omission of the combat pertains to the nature of the Imrama; see Brown, 
op. cit., 57. 


4 See Ivain, 191: 
Antrai et vi une bretesche 
A demie liue galesche 

Et sor le pont an piez estoit 
Cil cui la forteresce estoit. 


5 Crestien says, vss. 5584 ff.: 
Quanque cuers desirre et covoite, 
Orent plenierement la nuit, 
Oisiaus et veneison et fruit 
Et vin de diverse meniere; 
Mes tot passe la bele chiere! 
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As for the vergier in which the combat occurs, its otherworld 
traits are quite clear: 

Et tot esté et tot iver 

I avoit flors et fruit meiir; 

Et li fruiz' avoit tel eiir, 

Que leanz se leissoit mangier: 

Au porter fors feisoit dangier; 

Car qui point porter an vossist, 

Ja mes a l’uis ne revenist, 

Ne ja mes del vergier n’issist 

Tant qu’an son leu le fruit meist [vss. 5746 ff.]. 
And further, 5755: 


Ne soz ciel n’a oisel volant,? 
Qui pleise a hom, qui n’i chant 
Por lui deduire et resjoir, 

Que I’an n’an i poist oir 
Plusors de chascune nature; 


Erec aloit lance sor fautre 

Parmi le vergier chevauchant, 
Qui mout se delitoit el chant 
Des oisiaus qui leanz chantoient, 


(6) and (f). The Verliegen, expressed twice in our poem, once in 
the complaint over Erec,’ and again by the don of which Mabona- 
grain is the victim, is rendered in the Imrama by the murmur of 
the hero’s companions and, symbolically, by the clew or ball of thread 
whereby the hero is drawn (back*) to the fée’s land. 

But the same idea appears also in the advice given by the fée 
before Bran’s visit to her land:° 


“Do not fall on a bed of sloth, 
Let not thy intoxication overcome thee.” 


1On this see above note, the fruit in the Adventures of Teigue, and in the Echira 
Condla Chaim (Zimmer, op. cit., 262 ff.), and many other passages, especially those in 
the Eachtra Airt meic Cuind (Eriu, III, 150 ff.). 

2 The parallel here, however, is rather between Ivain, vss. 460 ff., and the Imrama; 
see Brown, loc. cit., for the most recent discussion. While the Zrec contains no reference 
to the “‘ hours’’ which the birds call (Ivain, vs. 471) nor to the fact that they settle densely 
on the otherworld tree, yet the mention of them at this point is significant. 

8 See vss. 2443 ff., vss. 2463 ff. 4In the Maelduin. 

5 In this way the ‘‘fée’s injunction”’ and the ‘ball of thread”’ differ in their results 
but agree in the essential fact that in each instance the love for the fée threatens the hero 
with inactivity. In the first case she fears his inactivity will come too soon, before he 
is in her power; in the second she wishes him to be inactive for her own sake. 

This imperious quality of the fée is characteristic; see Brown, loc. cit., and Miss 
Paton, Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance (Radcliffe College Monographs, XII{), 
passim. In Ivain, Laudine retains this trait; Ivain’s activity she would center on the 
defense of the fountain, but he is none the less to be in her control; cf. MP, VII, 163. 
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(d) The visit to the fée’s land is preceded in both Irish tales by 
the sight of an island whose inhabitants mock the travelers. In 
Bran it is called the Island of Joy (Inis Subai).! 

The inhabitants of Brandigan give Erec a similar reception as 


he fares forth? 

Disoient tuit: “Hai! hai! 

Chevaliers! Joie t’ a trai, 

Cele que tu cuides conquerre, 

Mes ton duel et ta mort vas querre”’ [vss. 5705 ff.]. 

Other details could be added. For instance, Mabonagrain® is 

an obvious denizen of the otherworld, paralleling the Ider of the 
first part of the romance; Guivret is himself a dwarf-king, an inhabit- 


ant of an 
haute tor, 


Qui close estoit de mur antor, 
Et de fossé le et parfont [3673]; 
it is he who directs Erec to Brandigan, etc. But enough has been 
said to show the nature of Crestien’s conte d’avanture. 
On the whole, we may picture it to ourselves as follows: 
A. The familiar situation of the otherworld journey. 


Here a mortal hero of renown visits the otherworld (in Erec= 
Lalut, in Jvain=Landuc), in behalf of a fée whose champion (or, 
later, enemy) he vanquishes. The latter, when not the fée’s lover, 
is a relative. Thus Ider the son of Nu (Irish Nuatha, Welsh Nudd) 
is Enide’s uncle, but Mabonagrain is the lover of the heroine of the 


1 Philipot, op. cit., 290; the same term occurs in Condla, § 6, Windisch, Kurzgefasste 
Irische Grammatik, 118-20. Crestien’s courtois expression Joie de la cort (vs. 5465) 
receives confirmation from the passage in the Zructavit, ed. Jenkins, vss. 33-34: 


ue droiz est que chascuns s’atort 
ontre la joie de la cort. 


2 Cf. Ivain, vs. 5115: 
Mal veigniez, sire, mal veigniez! 
Cist osteus vos fu anseigniez 
Por mal et por honte andurer; 
Charrete, vs. 1678: 

Veez le chevalier, veez, 

ui fu menez sor la charrete! 

‘i et mes nul qui s’antremete 
De joer tant com il i iert. 
Dahez et, qui joer i quiert. 


See Philipot, loc. cit., and W. J. Gruffydd, ‘‘Mabon ab Modron” in the Revue 
celtique, XX XIII (1912), 452 ff. Like Esclados in the Ivain, he is a “red"’ knight; cf. 
Erec (5899), 

Armé d’unes armes vermoilles, 
Qui mout estoit granz a mervoilles. 
Ct. Brown, PMLA, XX (1905), 678, note. 
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episode (like Esclados in Ivain), and a nephew of Evrain.' Having 
won the fée’s favor, the hero succumbs or is in danger of succumb- 
ing to her charms until roused by his companions. Then, he 
wanders distraught until restored to the good graces of his mis- 
tress, or as in the Serglige’ until the spell whereby she holds him 


is broken. 
B. The reduplication of this theme, either before Crestien or 


by him (cf. the Pesme Avanture in Ivain, vs. 5107), in such a way 
that it is related: 

1. As an adventure of chivalry, pure and simple, in which the 
hero of the tale wins a name and a bride. Here the imperious fée 
is rationalized into a mortal amie, and the otherworld combat 
becomes a beauty-contest decided by combat and known as the 


Sparrow-hawk Adventure.* 
The hero is now supreme in power except that “love” which 
conquers all also conquers him. In this regard, and in her general 


1In the Geraint, Edern is the nephew of Ynywl, thus the cousin of Enid. See Loth, 
Les Mabinogion, II, 121. In Wolfram's Parzival, Ider [Ither] is Arthur's cousin, § 498, 13. 
For Ider as the lover of Guenievre herself, see H. Gelzer, LHinleitung zu einer 
kritischen Ausgabe des altfranzésischen Yderromans, Strassburg-dissertation, 1908, p. 45. 
Gwynn, another son of Nudd, occurs in the Kulhwch and Olwen; see Loth, op. cit., 
I, 252, where it is pointed out that Nuada = Nudd is a king of the Tuatha Dé Danaan; 
cf. further, Nutt, Voyage of Bran, and my ‘Castle of the Grail,’’ Elliott-Studies, 49 ff. 
The mythological basis of Crestien’s account is thus evident. 

Brown, Iwain, 49, says: ‘‘In the Serglige, the Loegaire, and their Welsh analogues, 
the notion of fighting is present, and the fée, except in the Tale of Loegaire, has a husband 
or a suitor like any mortal woman. From this the step to regarding her as more or less 
in the power of a warrior, who must be overthrown before she can be reached, is a natural 
one.’’ Ider, like Mabonagrain, is a red knight; see Brown, PMLA, XX (1905), 678, 
notes 1 and 2, and my own note in MP, IX (1912), 294. 


2 The madness of Cuchulinn is paraphrased as follows by Thurneysen, Sagen aus 
d. alten Irland, 104: ‘‘ Da that Culanns Hund drei Spriinge in die Héhe und drei Spriinge 
siidwirts nach Luachtra [read Lfiacra] und lebte lange Zeit ohne Trank u. Speise auf dem 
Gebirge, und jede Nacht pflegte er auf der Strasse von Mittel-Luachtra [read Liacra] zu 
schlafen. 

‘“‘Emer aber ging nach Emin zu Conchobar und berichtete ihm, wie es mit Culanns 
Hund stehe. Da sandte Conchobar die Fili und die Minner der Kunst und die Druiden 
von Ulster nach ihm aus, sie sollten ihn festnehmen und nach Emin bringen. Culanns 
Hund suchte zwar die Minner der Kunst zu téten; aber sie sangen ihm Zauberspriiche 
entgegen und hielten seine Hiinde u. Fiisse fest, bis ihm die Besinnung wiederzukehren 
begann. Da bat er sie um einen Trunk. Die Druiden gaben ihm ein Vergessenheits- 
trank; wie er den getrunken hatte, erinnerte er sich nicht mehr an Fann noch an alles, 
was er gethan hatte. Auch Emer gab man Vergessenheitstrinke; denn ihr Zustand 
war nicht besser. Und Manannan schiittelte den Mantel zwischen Culanns Hund und 
Fann, auf dass sie nie mehr zusammentreffen kénnten.'’ Text in Windisch, Irische 
Texte, I, 226, cf. 330; French paraphrase in D’Arbois and Dottin, Epopée celtigue ea 
Irlande, 174; for English see Leahy, op. cit., I, 85. 


3 See above, p. 6. 
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characteristics, the amie’s influence is still dominant. In other 
words, a romantic reworking of the situation in chivalric garb. 

2. As a tale of “magic” or enchantment, which it is the function 
of the hero to destroy in order to liberate the knight enthralled 
by the fée. In this portion the otherworld traits are well preserved, 
as our discussion has shown. 

As a result of this reduplication, the hero’s madness or desmesure, 
when threatened with the displeasure of his amie, is given exceptional 
importance. As we saw above, Crestien lays great emphasis on this 
fact since it is the fury (or desmesure) of Erec! which constitutes 
the dramatic element of the plot. 

But it will be said, in what form did the tale reach Crestien? 
To this question it seems no satisfactory answer can be given. In 
all probability, Crestien’s source was oral,? and nobody can say what 
form such an oral source would have. The poet, to be sure, testifies 
that the plot was concerned with Erec, who is known from other 
sources as a legendary hero;* so that a certain rationalization would 
already be characteristic of the source, but the extent to which this 
is true is likewise obscure. 


Now, it is at this juncture that many scholars adduce 
the evidence of the Welsh Geraint. For if, as Zenker and Edens 


1I am anticipated by Smirnov, Revue celtique, XX XIII (1912), 132 ff., in the use of 
the word desmesure. But Smirnov makes no attempt to explain the origin of this motif. 
He is, however, quite right in saying: ‘‘c’est la ‘desmesure’ d’Erec qui le pousse a refuser 
tout secours et & vouloir poursuivre son expédition 4 lui seul.’’ That explains Kei's 
burlesque attempt to bring Erec back to Arthur—an attempt which yields only to 
Gauvain’s superior intelligence or san (4112). 

The situation is repeated in IJvain (2255), and again in Perceval (4155, Baist’s text). 
In fact both of these romances repeat the motif of madness due to a reproach from the 
otherworld inhabitant. Cf. Ivain, vs. 2774: 

Yvains respondre ne li puet, 
Que sans et parole li faut; 


vs. 2804: 
Lors li monta uns torbeillons 


El chief si granz que il forsane, 
Lors se descire et se depane 
Et fuit par chans et par arees 
Et leisse ses janz esgarees, 
Qui se mervoillent, ou puet estre; 
and Perceval (Baist), vs. 6179: 
Percevaus, ce conte l’estoire, 
A si perdue la memoire 
Que deu ne li sovient mais. 
Also Charrete, vss. 4352 ff., when Lancelot is reproached by Guenievre. 
I called attention to this similarity in the motivation of Crestien’s Arthurian works 


(save Cligés) in MP, LX (1912), 294. 
2 Die Erzihlung eines wandernden Spielmanns,”’ Erec?, XXII. 
3 Above, p. 13. 
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argue,! the Geraint, though based on a French original, represents a 
more primitive source than the Erec, it would of course be of value 
in settling Crestien’s original. Without attempting here to deter- 
mine so complex a problem as the relationship of the Geraint to the 
Erec we may at least draw attention to the following facts: (1) The 
Erec rather than the Geraint gives evidence of being primitive. (2) 
As we have indicated, the prologue of the Erec repeats, in the main, 
the prologues of Thébes and Troie. Knowing the type of “elabora- 
tion”’ in these works, we can assume that Crestien’s method was at 
least similar. That is, he would tend to interpret in courtois terms 
the donneés of his original rather than to alter his original in any of 
its characteristic features. 

In short, granting even that the Geraint were not derived from 
the Erec,2 we need not assume on that account that the Geraint is 
closer to the common original than the Erec. On the contrary, 
the Erec can be explained independently of the Welsh work. Let 
us now consider these questions more closely. 


IV 


Arguing on the evidence of the Joie de la cour episode, Philipot 
concluded‘ that the Geraint (G) was virtually derived from a version 
of Crestien’s work (E). G lacks the trait which gives the episode 
its name in E, and which, by comparison with the Bran, we saw is 
characteristic of the episode. Except for the clos de nuage (after 
which the G form is named), G also lacks the characteristic other- 
world landscape: there is no island fortress, no special land of plenty, 
no marvelous song-birds, no mocking inhabitants, etc. But above 


1 Edens, op. cit.; Zenker, Zur Mabinogionfrage, Halle, 1912. See also Foerster, 
Litterarisches Zentralblatt, August 26, 1911, pp. 1120-24; Edens, with reply of Foerster, 
tbid., November 18, 1911, 1522-27; ibid., December 2, 1911, 1590-91; Foerster, 
Z#S, XXXVIII (1911), 149-95; Zenker, ibid., XL (1913), 186-212; Ph. A. Becker, 
Litteraturblatt f. germ. u. rom. Phil., 1913, col. 19-26; Zenker, Zf#S, XLI (1913), 3, 
131-65. I have tried as far as possible to maintain a neutral attitude in what seems to 
me an unfortunate controversy. 

2 For bibliography, see below, p. 41. 

* It nowhere claims to be. 

4 His words (op. cit., 294) are: ‘‘Sans doute, pour l’épisode qui nous occupe, la com- 
paraison de M. Othmer était incompléte et rapide, puisqu’elle ne tenait compte que d« 
deux textes mis en présence. Mais on voit qu’une étude plus attentive et plus étendue 
de la Joie de la cour ne nous a pas conduit, pour cet épisode, 4 des conclusions differentes 
des siennes.”’ 
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all, G omits the “emprisonment”’ motif which gives E its meaning 
and Crestien his contrasting theme. In G the episode is a footless 
addition to the rest of the story: to his other exploits Geraint now 
adds that of destroying enchantment, otherwise the episode has no 
meaning. 

At this point in the narrative, then, G is certainly not primitive 
in the sense that it is not only farther removed than E from the well- 
known concept of the otherworld as a plain of delight from which 
the ordinary mortal cannot escape, but lacks the inherent interest 
present in E.! 

It seems to me this priority of E extends also to the main issue 
of the story: the hero’s attitude toward Enide (in G Enid). Edens 
and Zenker argue that since Erec, unlike Geraint, is not jealous of 
Enide, his reconciliation lacks reason. In Edens’ own words: “die 
ratio essendi, da nach Chr. iiberhaupt kein Verschulden oder ver- 
meintliches Verschulden auf Seiten Enides vorliegt.’”’ Conse- 
quently, it is said, the original possessed the jealousy motif which 
Crestien suppressed for aesthetic reasons (aus aesthetischen Riick- 
sichten).2 And Zenker concludes with the remark that ‘“Somit 
bietet das im Mab. vorhandene Eifersuchtsmotiv geradezu den 
Schliissel zum Verstindnis Geraints, bezw. Erecs Verhalten gegen 
Enide, es ist fiir die ganze Erzihlung unentbehrlich, es muss also 
auch in Chrs. Quelle schon vorhanden gewesen sein.” 

Now we saw (1) that Erec’s wrath is amply explained on the 
basis of sovereignty. Having eased his anger and realized that 
Enide can submit, he naturally and willingly forgives her reproach. 
But nothing in his behavior would indicate that he had been modeled 
on a character actuated by jealousy. We saw (2) that the starting- 
point of the entire situation is the fairy-mistress control—the oppres- 
sive nature of which is clearly stated in the Joie de la cour episode, 
where Mabonagrain is all that Erec would not be. This domina- 
tion of the woman is characteristic of the Arthurian (Celtic) tales 
asaclass. Compare, to mention only classical examples, Maelduin’s 

1 By inherent interest is meant the ‘“‘emnprisonment”’ feature, not the contrast 


Crestien makes between this and Erec’s condition. 


2 Cf. Edens, op. cit., 91 and 100; and Zenker, Zur Mabinogionfrage, 74: “‘er [Crestien] 
hat es aber getilgt, offenbar weil ihm ‘bei dem rein idealen Licht, in dem er Erecs Ver- 
hiltnis zu Enide schildert, ein solcher Verdacht Erecs unwiirdig schien.’’’ 
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(or Bran’s) attitude to the Queen, Diarmaid’s to Grainne, Naisi’s 
to Deirdre, Connla’s to the fairy, Tristan’s to Isolt,! Lancelot’s to 
Guinevere, Merlin’s to Viviene, etc. In the Cuchulinn story, it is 
the passion of Emer which compels Fand to yield Cuchulinn. Miss 
Paton well expressed the general idea when she said? 


In the fairy mythology of romance the law is invariable that for the 
mortal who once has experienced the fairy control there is no true release, 
and that the fay is never to be thwarted in her plans to win the hero whose 
love she seeks. Hence, although she often appears in the pages of romance 
as a capricious mistress who with astonishing fertility of resource provides 
adventures for mortals, she really moves in accordance with a definite law 
of her nature, the law of absolute supremacy whenever she pleases to exer-~ 
cise her control, and this control is primarily effective for the welfare of the 


knight she loves. 

Finally, (3) the Welsh text distinctly states: “une autre pensée 
le mit en émoi: c’est que ce n’était pas par sollicitude pour lui 
qu’elle avait ainsi parlé, mais par amour pour un autre qu’elle lui 
préférait et parce qu’elle désirait se séparer de lui.” This passage 
seems to me clear: Geraint’s primary impulse is not jealousy; he 
becomes jealous as an afterthought. And why? Because, I believe, 
the text was written or composed by one who no longer felt the real 


motive of the story, and thus attempted to strengthen the situation 
by the addition of a fresh motive, the ex post facto of which is evident 
from the fact that Geraint, no more than Erec, acts like a jealous 


man. 
It therefore follows that, whatever the actual relationship of 


G to E may be, Edens’ chief argument for the traditional priority 
of G falls to the ground. Crestien’s idea of desmesure is not only 
better literature, it is also, in the light of such evidence as we have, 
more primitive in character. To assume, however, as Edens and 
Zenker do, that Crestien suppressed the jealousy motif of his source 
is to assume that he unconsciously restored the story to an earlier 
plane; and this is hardly credible. 

So much for the main problem as it appears to us in G; let us 
now consider certain specific details. 

Edens argues again and again that whenever G is clearer and 

1 See now Miss Schoepperle, op. cit., 395 ff. 


2 Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance (Radcliffe Monographs, XIII), chap. i. 
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more logical than E, it is therefore more primitive. It is obvious, 
however, that a more logical version is not ipso facto a more primitive 
one. But however that may be, an examination of Crestien’s 
obscurities will show that more often than not they are the result 
of his closer adherence to the traditional source. Most of these 
are enumerated by Edens (pp. 123 ff.). I shall follow his order. 

1. How, he says, do the inhabitants of Brandigan know that 
Erec and not Guivret is the hero of the adventure? 

Guivret is a dwarf (3870), de cors petiz (3679), his abode is a tor 
on a fertre or “hill”; and when Erec asks him about Brandigan, he 
says: 

mout bien le sai, 
La vérité vos an dirai. 
Obviously he is a stock-figure of the otherworld,! and would be 
known as such to its inhabitants. Hence it requires no perspicacity 
on their part to see that Erec and not he is the knight in search of 
adventure. 

2. Why should the clos de l’er be said to be impenetrable if any- 

one can enter the vergier with ease ? 


Crestien says: 
Leanz par une estroite antree 
Est la torbe des jans antree [vss. 5765 ff.]. 


So that although 
de l’er est de totes parz 


Par nigromance clos li jarz 
Si que riens antrer n’i pooit, 
Se par dessore n’i voloit [vss. 5741 ff.], 


there was also, as in most such accounts, a narrow gateway through 
which the company went. Cf. the revolving rampart of fire in the 
Maelduin (§ 32), through an entrance to which, when it came opposite 
to them, the travelers could see the land within; and in general, the 
motif of the Perilous Passage in the romances? In the Jvain, 
vs. 907, we read: 


Si avoit si estroite antree 
Que dui home ne dui cheval 
N’i poissent ansamble antrer.* 
1 Probably a kind of Hospitable Host. 
2 See Brown, Iwain, 75 ff.; my ‘‘Castle of the Grail,’’ Elliott-Studies, 25, note; Miss 
Hibbard, Romanic Review, IV (1913), 167. 
? Cf. same idea in Charrete, vss. 1516, 2179. 
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3. The expression Joie de la cour (cort) is said not to fit the 
adventure. 

But it corresponds admirably to the name and attributes found 
in the Bran type of story. See, for instance, Nutt, Voyage of Bran, 
I, 149. It is the Mag Mell, the Tir Tairngiri, the Inis Subai of 
the Irish tales; cf. Silva Gadelica, II, 290: “Most beautiful of plains 
is the Plain of Two Mists’; for a better version, see Zeits. celt. 
Phil., V, 532 ff. Crestien uses the motif again in his Charrete, 
vss. 1630-1840. 

4. How can Mabonagrain’s amie find comfort in the fact that 
Enide is her cousin? 

The amie, who admits the clandestine nature of her love affair 
(6215), naturally fears she will lose her lover. The relationship of 
Erec through Enide destroys this fear since it is clear that Erec will 
make no claim to Mabonagrain’s place; cf. in Jvain the manner 
in which Ivain replaces Esclados, and elsewhere. Further, Enide 
reveals to her cousin the realization of love in marriage. Erec, 


vss. 6294 ff.: 
“Bele cosine! il m’ esposa 
Si que mes pere bien le sot 
Et ma mere grant joie an ot. 


Il m’aimme mout, et je lui plus; 
Que l’amors ne puet estre graindre. 
Onques ancor ne me soi faindre 

De lui amer, ne je ne doi.” 


5. Why should Mabonagrain not only vanquish intruders but 
also behead them ? 

For the elaboration of this trait see Charrete, vss. 2640-2978, 
7109. Decapitation is a common trait in such stories, especially on 
Celtic soil; ef. Child, Ballads, V, 482, Schofield, [Harvard] Studies 
and Notes, IV, 175 ff. Brown, Iwain, 137, note, cites an example 
of “great antiquity” from the Siaburcharpat Conculaind in the Lebor 
na h-Uidre. Cf. Curtin, Myths and Folk-Lore of Ireland, 1906, p. 37. 
For examples in Old French, see Perlesvaus, ed. Potvin, Mule sans 
frein, Livre d’Artus, Mériaduc, Ider, Prose Lancelot, etc. See also 
Kittredge, ‘“ Disenchantment by Decapitation,” Jour. Amer. Folklore, 


XVIII (1905), 1 fi. 
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6. What purpose has the horn in E? 
Its present one certainly is to announce the jove: 
Et lors comancera la Joie [6147]. 


Edens argues! that the use of the horn in G is “in Uebereinstim- 
mung mit der Tradition dem Zauber ein Ende zu machen und nicht 
wie bei Chr, nur die Leute herbeizurufen.”” Ergo, G is more primi- 
tive than E. ; 

One may question, however, whether either of these functions 
was the original one of the horn. A priori the horn appears rather 
as a means of challenge. Thus we find’? the mortal challenging the 
otherworld foe by pouring water on a stone (Ivain), by breaking 
flowers in a garden (Garel, ed. Walz, vss. 3234 ff.), by blowing 
a horn hanging from a sycamore (Perceval, vss. 21967, 26508; 
Malory, Book VII). In the Lebor na h-Uidre Cuchulinn’ throws the 
withe on the pillar stone of the Dun of Nechta’s sons into the water; 
see Brown, PMLA, XX (1905), 678. And, G. Paris says 4 propos 
of the Lanzelet (Rom., X, 474, note 4): “Dans le bois merveilleux 
de Behforet . . . . est une cymbale suspendue 4 un tilleul; un 
marteau est auprés. Si on frappe trois fois sur la cymbale, on défie 
Iweret, qui accourt prét 4 combattre. Ce trait rappelle le perron 
de la fontaine dans le Ch. au L. et plus d’un autre épisode de nos 
romans.” (See Foerster, Jvain’, XXXVI.) It is possible, therefore, 
that the horn, originally the means of summoning Mabonagrain, 
was first connected by Crestien with the joie, and thence, by the 
author of G, who omits the joie, simply with the destruction of the 
enchantment. But that the last was the original function seems 
inconceivable. 

But Edens also thinks that a further sign of an earlier source is 
to be seen in the fact that in G the horn hangs from a tree and not 
from a stake as in E. While Lanzelet, Ivain, Perceval, Malory agree 
with this,* the Prose Erec (p. 288) reads: “il trouva vng arbre chargie 
de testes de cheualiers, ouquel pendoit un cor.” That is, a text 
which is admittedly based on Crestien altogether omits the stakes. 


1P. 126. 
2 Cf. Huet, Rom., XXXVIII (1909), 129; and Revue celtique, XX XI (1910), 539. 


* One might add that in the Tochmarc Emere (see Kuno Meyer, Archeological Review, 
I, 234 ff.) Cuchulinn throws his lance against the door of the scathach's dun. 


4 See, however, Huon de Bordeauz, p. 141. 
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So that it is always possible that G like the Prose Erec corrected E 
at this point according to the dominant conception of an other- 


world tree. 

In Edens, 7, 8, 9 answer themselves in the light of the change from 
a fairy-mistress tale to a roman courtois. 

Up to this point Edens’ points are those adduced by G. Paris 
in Rom., XX (1891), 154. He now adds five of his own. 

Under 10 he considers the “absurd” explanation Mabonagrain 
gives of his imprisonment. First, he says, the amie holds Mabona- 
grain until he is conquered, thus running the risk of having him slain. 
Secondly, Mabonagrain is thus in the dilemma of trying to win with- 
out wishing to win. Thirdly, he has the means, which he does not 
use, of escaping from her control. 

Here Edens entirely misses the character of the fée’s control. 
The bond whereby she holds her lover is stronger than death. This 
fact Brown, Philipot, Miss Paton, etc., have made quite clear. 
Certainly here the mortal is fated to remain in the fairy’s control 
until one stronger than himself shall appear. Hence the liberation 
is either through death or, as in E, through the destruction of the 
unnatural bond whereby the fée holds him. The essence of this 
situation survives distinctly in Renaud’s Bel Inconnu, where the 
Sée is la pucele as blanches mains and the lover is Malgier le gris. 

Li usages itels estoit; 

Quant nus de ses amis moroit, 
Quant il estoit mors en bataille, 
Celui prendroit, sans nulle faille, 

Qui son ami ocis avoit [vss. 1997 ff.].2 

1 See Charrete, vss. 1320 ff.; and especially my ‘‘ Fountain Defended" as the theme 
of the Ivain, in MP, VII (1909), 145 ff. I may say here, in reply to Professor Brown, 
MP, IX (1911), that I do not pretend ‘‘to go behind the Serglige Conculaind and the 
Tochmarc Emere in quest of the ultimate source,’’ but behind the Ivain in quest of the 
theme of the story. This theme, folkloristic in character, widespread in Europe, is the 
theme of the Arician Diana myth (MP, VII, 193). Here we have: (1) defense of the 
fay’s domain (spring or fountain); (2) death of the first defender; (3) choice of his assail- 
ant as the next defender. I believe that ultimately this motif is agrarian. Cf. G. D. 
Hadzsits, ‘‘ Aphrodite and the Dione Myth,”’ in Amer. Jour. Phil., XXX, 53. See, also, 
on the spring called Daphnis (Theocritus Id. i. 139, 140), the recent article by H. W. 
Prescott, Class. Quarterly, VII (1913), 126-88. The author’s purpose is ‘‘to show that 
the form of the legend current before Theocritus simply illustrates the notion, wide- 
spread among European peoples, that intimacy between a mortal and a fay is fatal to 
the mortal, and that Theocritus himself reveals, in the phrase which he uses to describe 


the fate of Daphnis, his consciousness of one of the commonest expressions of the theme 
in which fay is a water-sprite.’’ Cf. also Cross, Kittredge Anniversary Papers, p. 387. 
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11. Edens is nonplussed by the fact that Mabonagrain does not 


know his name: 
“Car onques tant con vaslez fui, 
Mon non ne dis ne ne conui”’ [vss. 6137 ff.]. 

Only in the otherworld (an cest pais) is he called Mabonagrain. 
This again is clearly a primitive trait. The hero of romance is pref- 
erably an inconnu: as Ehrismann says, eine Marchenfigur.' His 
name is a part of his history. So it happens with Cuchulinn, Mael- 
duin, Lanzelet, Perceval, Wigalois (Guiglain), or the Bel Inconnu. 
It should be noted, too, that among savage races the totem name is 
frequently kept secret, lest an enemy acquire it and do harm. Cer- 
tain Indians have a habit of calling each other “brother,” “sister,” 
“father,” etc., in order to avoid the danger of letting others know 
their real name. See Lord Avebury, Marriage, Totemism, and 
Religion, Longmans, 1911, p. 119. 

The renown of the hero once established, the name grows corre- 

spondingly important. Says Gauvain: 
“‘Onques mes nons ne fu celez 

An leu ou il me fust requis, 

N’onques ancores ne le dis 

S’aincois demandez ne me fu.’ 
Perceval mysteriously divines his name after the grail adventure; 
Ivain having fallen into disgrace is nameless and wins his way back 
to honor as the chevalier au lion; cf. Lancelot’s pseudonym: chevalier 
a la charrete, etc. 

12. Before their arrival at the Clos de nuage in G, Geraint, Enid, 
and Gwiffert come to a fork in the road‘ (Loth, II, 169), Geraint is 
advised to follow the less dangerous path: “si tu vas 4 l’autre 1a-bas, 
tu n’en reviendras pas,” with the result that he chooses the more 
dangerous one. This feature occurs also in Hartmann’s Erek, 
7810 ff.; and Philipot, p. 293, is reminded of the same feature in 
the Méraugis. Edens asks: “Sollte urspriinglich auch Chr. den 
Scheideweg gehabt haben, wie Foerster in solchen Fallen annehmen 

1P. 22; and my remarks in MP, IX (1912), 321. 

2 Perceval, ed. Baist, vs. 5584. 

*On Mabonagrain and its analogues, see Philipot, loc. cit., and W. J. Gruffydd, 
“Mabon ab Modron,” the Reeue celtique, XX XIII (1912), 452. 


‘Cf. G. Paris, Rom., XX, 155, note. 
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will?” Not necessarily; the trait is of sufficient frequency to assume 
that G and Hartmann could have independently worked it into 
their versions. It occurs in vain, vs. 376: 


Tote la droite voie va, 

Se bien viaus tes pas anploiier, 
Que tost porroies desvoiier, 
Qu’il i a d’autres voies mout; 


in the Charrete, vs. 610: 


Et lors ont an un quarrefor 
Une dameisele trovee, 


Cele respont come senee 

Et dist: “‘Bien vos savroie metre, 
Tant me porriiez vos prometre, 
El droit chemin et an la voie’’; 


in the Rigomer, vs. 2411: 
Dont trueve une forchie voie. 
Le mellor laisse et si forvoie, 
Si chevauce fis et séurs. 

13. In G the hero does not spend the night with his host but 
enters upon the adventure directly after eating. Cf. Bel Inconnu; 
Philipot, 293. 

Here again E follows the commoner form. The night’s sojourn is 
found in Ivain (791 ff.: ‘Mes sire Yvains cele nuit ot Mout buen 
ostel et mout li plot’’), Lanzelet (3828, at the “jaemerliche” mon- 
astery), Charrete (460 ff.), Regomer (5003, “‘a mon ostel girés anuit’’), 
Papegau (70, 11: “Et l’ont couchié en ung bel lit et l’ont bien cou- 
vert et luy font tous les biens qu’ilz peuent’’), etc. 

14. Instead of simply approaching the lady of the inclosure, 
Geraint seats himself in an empty chair next to her (Philipot, 293). 
G reads: 

Il n’y avait qu’une pucelle assise dans une chaire dorée; en face d’elle 
était une autre chaire vide. Gereint s’y assit. “Seigneur,” dit la jeune 
fille, ‘je ne te conseille pas de t’asseoir dans cette chaire’”—‘‘ Pourquoi?” 
“Celui & qui elle appartient n’a jamais permis qu’un autre s’y assit.’’ 

This looks like a form of challenge; cf. the Siege Perilous or 
Irish Lia Fadil (see my “Castle of the Grail,” Elliott-Studies, 
I, 42). 
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At the same time it would be hard to prove that this feature is 

more primitive than the silver-bed in Crestien: 
un lit d’arjant 

Covert d’un drap brosdé a or, 

Dessoz l’ombre d’un sicamor, 

Et sor le lit une pucele [vs. 5880]. 
Cf. the “Echtra mac Cormaic,” Jrische Texte, III, 1, 195: “in the 
midst of the fortress was a house of white silver.”” Also the ‘‘Acal- 
lamh na Senérach,” Irische Texte, IV, i, 1-438; cf. Silva Gadelica, 
II, 101 ff.1_ That is, if either trait is the original someone made the 
change, and G is as likely to have done so as Crestien. 

With one or two possible exceptions then (the “horn hanging 
from the tree,” the “forking of the road’’), E seems to have the more 
primitive form of the episode. In other words, while it is always 
possible that E and G were independently derived from X,? E is 
closer to X than G: (1) in the idea underlying the theme, (2) in 
the details of the contrasting episode. 

As for the remainder of the romance, Edens’ arguments for the 
priority of G seem to me even less conclusive. 

1. Edens argues that Crestien’s lines: 

Qu’il voloit le blane cerf chacier 
Por la costume ressaucier [37] 


and 
Quel costiime li blans cers a [44] 


(cf. also, vss. 1811 ff.: 
“L’usage Pandragon, mon pere, 
Qui fu droiz rois et anperere, 
Doi je garder et maintenir”’) 


constitute a widersinn, since the hunt of the white stag could occur 
but once. Therefore, he thinks, the single occurrence of the hunt 
in G is “‘better,” “more logical,”’ ergo more primitive. The use of 
the word “custom,”’ however, he would explain as a misunderstand- 


1 See Brown, Romanic Review, III (1912), 158, 164. 

2In the present state of controversy this seems the safest hypothesis. Crestien’s 
prologue (see below, p. 40) necessitates the assumption of a folk-tale in French before 
his Erec. Nothing in our evidence disproves the derivation of G from the same or & 
closely related source. Moreover, Crestien’s avowed object is to give his tale ‘‘ texture”’; 
that is, to bring together its various parts. See below, p. 43. 

3“*Der” weisse Hirsch kann doch nur einmal gejagt werden. 
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ing of Arthur’s well-known taboo not to eat until some important 
adventure had been reported to the court." 

Now, in the first place, the text does not imply that the hunt 
itself is a “custom” but states that he who can kill the stag shall 
have the right to kiss the fairest: 

“Par reison beisier li estuet 
Des puceles de vostre cort 
La plus bele, a quoi que il tort.” 


In other words, the kiss is the “custom” and not the hunt. With 
this idea Hartmann’s version agrees: 

dé st ze Karadigin wfren komen, 

d6 wolt der kiinec hin genomen 

sin reht ndch der gewonheit [vss. 1111 ff.]. 


And the idea recurs in the Lanzelet: 
den wizen hirz si wolten van 
und daz der kiinec d4 naeme 
von rehte, als im gezaeme 
der schoensten kus, daz was sin l6n. 
sin vater Utpandragon 
der het ez alsé df geleit. 
die selben gewonheit 
behielt der sun imer sft [vss. 6730 ff.].? 


In the second place, outside of the Welsh Pwyll, mentioned by 
Edens, a similar hunt occurs in Guigemar (Marie de France), in 
Guingamor (Rom., VIII), in Tyolet (ibid.), in Graelent (Roquefort, 
ed. of Marie, I, 486 ff.), in the Dutch Lancelot (cf. Hist. litt., XXX, 
13), in Wauchier’s Perceval (Potvin, vss. 22546 ff., here the prize 
is the “head”’ of the stag as in G), in Gottfried’s Tristan, etc. It 
is, indeed, as others have observed,? a common induction motif to 
the fairy-mistress episode. Originally, the stag is either the creature 
of the fée or the fée herself (see Guigemar),* and the striking-off of 
the foot or head would® equal the disenchantment, another form 
of which is probably the kiss, thus the fier baiser.® 


1Cf. Perceval, ed. Baist, vs. 2788: ‘‘Tant qu’ a ma cort novele viegne.”’ 
2 See also Perceval (Baist’s text), vss. 426 ff. 
* Miss Weston, Legend of Sir Perceval, I, 111 ff. 
4 See Hertz, Spielmannsbuch?, 250. 5 Cf. Tyolet; see Kittredge, loc. cit. 
* See Schofield, ‘‘Studies on the Libeaus Desconus,”’ [Harvard] Studies and Notes, 
IV, 199 ff.; T. P. Cross, op. cit., 381. 
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That Crestien should speak of the kiss as a “custom” is natural: 
the kiss as a result of the stag-hunt had a constant value. To be 
sure, its value does not appear fully in the Zrec; but the disenchanted 
fée was of course the most beautiful, and that aspect of the formula 
Crestien retains. Cf. the use of the word “custom” in the vain, 
vss. 1848, 5155, etc.; also in the Perlesvaus (S. Evans’ translation), 
I, 109: 

“By my faith,” saith the dwarf, “me thinketh this is not he 
that shall do away with the evil custom whereby we lose the coming 
hither of knights.’ 

2. While Crestien, says Edens, inadequately explains the Queen’s 
departure for the hunt accompanied by only one damsel, G enlightens 
us by saying: “on ne trouva 4 l’écurie que deux chevaux” (II, 115). 
But why should the Queen need more than one damsel? And of 
what possible importance or interest is it how many damsels she has 
provided she has at least one? 

3. In G the heroine receives the stag’s head: less primitive says 
Edens is Crestien’s idea of the kiss. See, above, answer to 1. 

4. Geraint’s host has no servant, Erec’s has one servant; so 
Enide’s service in the Erec is pointless. 

But in Erec the one servant is a cook, he is needed in the kitchen. 
He also waits on the table since Enide eats with the company. 
Moreover, even in G a servant is mentioned (p. 121): “Elle [i.e., 
Enid] revint bientét accompagnée d’un serviteur portant sur le 
dos un cruchon plein d’hydromel acheté, et un quartier de jeune 
boeuf.” 

5. The arms given in G are lourdes, rouillées, sans valeur; 
whereas Erec’s are armes buenes et beles. Consequently G is in 
harmony with its setting; the host is poor, so are his arms. 

To reason, however, that the Welsh author was incapable him- 
self of this picturesque touch is a reductio ad absurdum, especially 
since a glance at G shows that the effect there of the combat is 
heightened through Geraint’s trying one lance after another until 
the vavassor hands him one which had never been shattered “et 
dont le fer est excellent” (p. 124). 

1 Finally, see Smirnov’s remark on the episode, loc. cit. 


2 Edens says: ‘‘schlecht und rostig."’ 
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This, it appears to me, is a clear case in which G, supposing he had 
a version of E before him, might easily, with a little native wit, have 


improved on E. 
One might go on, but the other 10 instances cited by Edens can 


be disposed of in the same or similar manner. Either the logic in 
reality is on the side of E rather than G, or the change is such that 
the author of the Welsh text could have made it himself.1 He was 
a person, an author, adapter or translator, hence must have had 
some originality, however slight. 

Thus, leaving aside entirely the ultimate derivation of G, 
we reach this conclusion: instead of being more primitive than 
E, G gives evidence of being a later, more rational, less tra- 
ditional form of the story and—contrary to Edens’ hypothesis— 
is not essential to an understanding of Crestien’s text or tne 
conte d’avanture which served as its source. The latter may or 
may not have been the original of G, which is certainly more 
episodic in many respects than E.? At the same time, the 


1 The reader can judge the remaining instances for himself; to adduce them here 
seems to me unnecessary. Smirnov has already dealt with several of these (loc. cit.). 
See, especially, what he has to say of reason o (Edens, 132); and Zenker’s acceptance, 
Z#S, XL (1913), 211, of Smirnov’s argument. Zenker says: ‘‘Erec’s Weigerung, vor 
Artus zu erscheinen, ist allerdings bei Chrétien, v. 4011 ff., wie die Gereints im Mabinogi, 
ausreichend begriindet, was Edens iibersehen hat.”’ 

A good example of a possible improvement by G is furnished by reason n (Edens, 
p. 131). It is the well-known scene of Gauvain's breaking in on Erec’s madness, found 
also in Ivain and Perceval. Crestien relates how Gauvain with two squires comes upon 
— Ja ont Erec aconseti 

Mes ne l'ont mie coneii. 
That is, Gauvain does not recognize Erec. Yet he sends word to Arthur to hasten hither 
if he 
viaut conoistre et herbergier 


Le mellor chevalier por voir, 
Que il cuidast onques veoir [vs. 4122]. 


The Welsh text avoids this contradiction by having Gwalchmei charge Geraint with 
his lance. ‘‘Gwalchmei le regarda alors avec attention et le reconnut. ‘Oh! Gereint,’ 
s’6cria-t-il, ‘est-ce toi?’ ‘Je ne suis pas Gereint,’ répondit-il? ‘Tu es bien Gereint, 
par moi et Dieu’’’ (II, 161). Thus in G a recognition takes place before Gwalchmei 
sends to Arthur. 

But in Hartmann, whose version is certainly close to E, a recognition is also effected, 
though in a totally different manner. Here Keiin (Kay) has recognized Erec by his 
voice: 

sine stimme hérte ich [vs. 4853]. 
So that Gawein knows it is Erec before he approaches him. 

If Hartmann was capable of seeing the contradiction in Zrec or in its source, why 
does Edens argue that the Welsh author could not have seen it and corrected it in his 
own way? Yet Edens says, with the added authority of Z(enker): ‘‘ Dies diirfte eins 
der schlagendsten Beispiele fiir die gréssere Urspriinglichkeit des M. sein!"’ 


2 See below, p. 45. 
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Mabinogion' of Geraint, Owain, and Peredur are later than Crestien, 
and in addition show evident traces of French influence, two factors 
to be reckoned with in any theory of derivation. But that, as we 
have said, is a problem for Celticists and not for us. 

This brings us to our final point: the value of the prologue as a 
commentary on the poet’s method. 


V 


Beginning with a proverb: 
Que tel chose a l’an an despit 
Que mout vaut miauz que I’an ne cuide*— 


Crestien proceeds to say: 
Por ce fait bien qui son estuide 
Atorre a sans,? quel qu’il )’et; 
Car qui son estuide antrelet, 
Tost i puet tel chose teisir 
Qui mout vandroit puis a pleisir. 


tret d’un conte d’avanture 
Une mout bele conjointure, 
Par qu’an puet prover et savoir 
Que cil ne fet mie savoir, 
Qui sa sciance n’abandone 
Tant que Deus la grace |’an done. 
D’Eree, le fil Lac, est li contes, 
Que devant rois et devant contes 
Depecier et corronpre suelent 
Cil qui de conter vivre vuelent. 
Des or commencerai l’estoire 
Qui toz jors mes iert an memoire 
Tant con durra crestiantez; 
De ce s’est Crestiiens vantez [1-26]. 


On the last lines of this prologue Foerster* has the following com- 
ment: “Der héfische Dichter ahmt hiermit genau die Ausfille der 


1J. Loth, Revue celtique, XXXII (1911), 439, says: “Les trois romans... . sont 
indépendants des romans de Chrétien, mais, quoique l’origine probable soit celtique ils 
sont manifestément inspirés parfois comme traduits, d'une source immédiatement 
francaise rapprochée sur beaucoup de points de celle de Chrétien.” 

2 Kadler, Ausg. u. Abhand., XLIX, 529. 

*So MSS PE; cf. also Méraugis, ed. Friedwagner, vss. 15, 18, and passim. 

* Anmerkungen, p. 298. 
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Sanger der Chansons de geste gegen derer handwerkmiassige, rein 
geschaftliche Nebenbuhler nach.’' But, as was said above, the 
entire prologue has an obvious model in Thébes and Troie, and a 
parallel in the Lais of Marie de France.? Not only do the prologues 
to these works agree with Crestien in emphasizing (1) the sens* 
(Lat. sensus =“ understanding”) which the poet expresses; (2) the 
application of his God-given science or sapience to the task; (3) his 
expectation of fame, and (4) his disdain of the unlettered, but the 
clerical origin of these ideas is proved by a reference* to the Liber 
Sapientiae, where they are set forth in chapters vii and viii.* 

It would appear then that Crestien’s attitude toward his material 
(estoire) would not differ essentially from that of the clerical writers 
toward the matiére de Rome. While Crestien does not follow a 
Latin source, like Benoit® he says that he adheres to an estuire (5737: 
“vos retraie Lonc l’estoire chose veraie’’’), and the retention of 
irrelevant details* in his narrative would show that this is more often 
the case than not. We can hardly assume that if the Erec had been 
composed freely, with oniy an occasional reference to its source, it 
would still contain the inconsistencies in question. If, therefore, 
Crestien saw fit to follow the clerical tradition in his prologue, he 
doubtless followed it also in the composition of his work.* 


1 See, for instance, Aiol, 6 ff.: 
Laissies le noise ester, si uos traies uers mi. 
Cil nouel iongleor en sont mal escarni, 
Por les fables qu'il dient ont tout mis en obli, 
La plus ueraie estoire ont laisiet et guerpi. 
etc. 

2 Thébes, vss. 7-16; Troie, vss. 1-44; Prologue to Lais, vss. 1-42. For a complete 
treatment of this subject see my ‘‘ Sans et matiere in the Works of Crestien de Troyes,"’ 
to appear shortly. 

3 sena<sensus and senz or sens(?)<sinnus* (Ital. senno) are apparently both in 
Crestien, and it would be hard to make any precise differentiation, especially as sens, 
nom., would soon develop a sen, obliq. 

The semasiology of the word, however, clearly points to seneus, as used in the Liber 
Sapientiae (Vulgate edition), VII, 7: et datus est mihi sensus, and in the mediaeval 
church writers. Compare Roland, ed. Stengel, vs. 1724: ‘‘Car vasselages par sens 
nen est folie."" On the word sce further W. Benary, Zur Geschichte des konsonantischen 
Auslauts der nomina im alt- und neufranzésischen, Darmstadt, 1902, p. 143. 

*Cf. Troie, 1: 

Salemon nos enseigne et dit 
Et sil list ome en son escrit. 

5 Biblia Sacra, ed. Loch, II, 270 ff. 

* Troie, 198: ‘‘Einsi com j’en l'estoire truis,"’ and passim. 

7 Also E 3590: ‘‘Si con l’estoire reconte.”’ 

8 See above, p. 30. 

* See Faral, op. cit., 33, and above, the remarks on Wace. 
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In other words, although taken from a folk-tale (tret d’un conte 
d’avanture), the Erec is as much a romance as either the Brut or the 
Thebes, if not in derivation, at least in method and in general purpose. 
It presents a traditional story in courtois setting, and it emphasizes 
the motives of the action fully as much as the action itself. In this 
respect the work is a product of its author’s sans: (1) in the embel- 
lishment it received in the matter of descriptions, classical allusions, 
and the like; (2) in the stress laid on the “moral” (as regards con- 
duct) relationship of the characters, especially that of husband and 
wife, of amie and fame—which, as we have seen, constitutes Cres- 
tien’s theme. Whence the importance the poet attaches to the belle 
conjointure as the norm by which the work is to be judged.” 

In the textausgabe (2d ed.) Foerster renders conjointure by 
“Schlussfolgerung” and compares the Mir. de St. Eloi (ed. Peigné), 


p. 77: 
Cil qui a chele eure veilloient 
Et qui l’ocoison ne savoient 
De chele nouvele aventure, 
Devinoient par conjointure 
Qu’aucuns signes du chiel venoient. 


Obviously Foerster has in mind the “inference” or “moral” which 
he thinks Crestien drew from his source; probably the Grundgedanken, 
on which Foerster lays such stress.* On the other hand,* Baist took 
the word to refer to the theme itself of Crestien’s source: ‘ Die belle 
conjointure welche Kristian zu seinem Erec aus einem conte d’aventure 
gezogen hat, ist aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach weiter nichts als das 
Motiv von dem Sperber, der der Schénsten gehGren soll und welche die 


1 See above, p. 4, and Zrec, vs. 4688. Compare also the moral the author points 


in the Thébes: 
Por ¢o vos di: ‘‘ Prenez en cure, 
Par dreit errez et par mesure; 
Ne faciez rien contre nature, 
Que ne vengiez a fin si dure’’ [vss. 10227 ff.]. 


On the “‘moral”’ sensus attached by the Middle Ages to every history, or what was con- 
sidered such, see K. Vossler, Géttliche Komédie, 201 ff.; Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle 
Ages (Eng. trans.), London, 1895, pp. 116 ff.; Flamini, I significati reconditi della Com- 
media di Dante e il suo fine supremo, Livorno, 1903, I, 33 ff. The ‘“‘moral"’ sensus ( =san) 
is also seen in Crestien'’s Charrete (vs. 26): 

Matiere et san l'an done et livre. 
Cf. Livre des Reis, ed. Le Roux de Lincy, p. 4. 

? Par qu’ an puet prover et savoir 

Que cil ne fet mie savoir, 
etc. 
* See Zrec?, p. xxii. 4 Charrete, ed. Foerster, p. Ixxii. 
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Erzaihlung des Lai, welchen Andreas Capellanus, II, 8.... 
iiberliefert.”” Again, in the introduction’ to the original edition 
Foerster remarked: “Er [Crestien] schalt nur aus dieser Erzahlung 
eine Kombination heraus, die ihm sehr gefallen hat und durch derer 
Verarbeitung er zeigen will, dass derjenige schaffenstiichtige Dichter 
toricht handelt, der sein Kénnen und Kennen andern nicht zu Gute 
kommen lisst, so lange ihm Gott die Gnade dazu vergoénnt.” Thus 
opinions differ. Conjointure? may mean: (1) “inference” or 
“moral”; perhaps Grundgedanken; (2) the motif of what Baist 
thought was Crestien’s source; (3) the combination of features 
or motifs taken from that source. 

Now the last meaning is not only the original meaning of the 
term—as Foerster admits*—but it is also the rhetorical use of it, 
and Crestien seems to be using the word in @ rhetorical sense. Com- 
pare Philippe Mouskés,‘ vss. 9703 ff.: 

Gramare i fu painte premiere, 
Qui nos ensegne en quel maniere 
On doit escrire les figures 

Et asambler les congointures. 
Par li sont clere adroit lisant, 

Et boine clergie aprendant. 


To this we should add the following: (1) Crestien opposes conjoin- 
ture to the depecier et corronpre on the part of others; (2) he states 
that the conjointure was drawn from “a”’ tale (un conte), which may 
mean either that his source was essentially “one” story, however 
disjointed, or that “one” story in particular was the basis of his 
Erec, to which other stories may or may not have been added.° 


1P. lxi; but see p. 298, where the meaning given is ‘‘ Ereignis, Vorfall.”’ 


2 On conjunctura* see Murray, New English Dictionary. The word is lacking in 
the Latin lexicons. Ducange, Glossarium, s.v., gives conglutinatura as its equivalent. 

In the sense of ‘‘combination of ideas’’ the classical rhetoricians use conjunctio; cf. 
Cicero Topica xiv. 7 and elsewhere. On iunctura, see Horace Ars poet., vs. 47: ‘“‘notum 
si callida verbium reddiderit iunctura novum.’’ Evrat, Bible,f. 4.v° (see Godefroy), 
gives conjuncture in the sense of ‘‘soul,’’ that which holds together and animates the 
body. 
On modern French conjoncture see Livet, Lezique de la langue de Moliére, I, 457; 
also the Dict. général. Here the word means occasion =“‘ happening."’ 

3 Erec?, p. 226. 4 Ed. de Reiffenberg. 

5 I see no means of settling this question with the material at our disposal. The 
example of the Cligés used by Foerster (original edition, p. xlii, and Zrec*, p. xxii) does 
not necessarily hold for the Zrec, which is an Arthurian romance, not, like Cligés, an east- 
ern tale adapted to the model of an Arthurian romance (the Tristan). 
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Thus we see that the belle conjointure of the Erec is probably 
equivalent to the word roman in the sense in which this term is used 
later, without reference to the Latin, by Crestien himself! and by 
those that follow in his footsteps; for example, Renaud de Beaujeu:? 


Por li vuel un roumant estraire 
D’un moult biel conte d’aventure. 


To sum up, it is probable that Crestien de Troyes strove to put 
into appropriate form an episodic tale about Erec and his imperious 
amie. In conformity with his clerical training he gave the story the 
benefit of his sans. That is, he adorned the narrative with allusions 
and descriptions suited to the taste of readers brought up on the 
matiére de Rome. But, above all, he read into his text a controlling 
purpose or theme, so that Part 1, the Sparrow-hawk Adventure, 
became an introduction to Part 2, the sloth and madness of the hero, 
and both were set in contrast to Part 3, the Joie de la cour; the 
various episodes thus acquiring definite meaning in the career of the 
legendary Erec. In some respects he still followed the lead of the 
cruder chansons de geste, and he inclined rather more to the model 
of the Brut than the more sophisticated Thébes.* In general, his 
work occupies a place midway between the two. 

To what extent he drew on his own imagination in all this we 
shall probably never know. Parts of the story are perhaps cut 
down and simplified. Others, however, seem considerably length- 
ened; as for example, Enide’s soliloquy after vs. 3720, so, too, the 
episode with Galoian, vss. 3365 ff., and doubtless many descriptive 
passages like vss. 6713 ff. 


1 See the closing lines of the Ivain: 


Del chevalier au lion fine 
Crestiiens son romanz einsi; 
Qu’onques plus conter n’an oi. 


2 Bel Inconnu, vss. 4-6; cf. Escoufle, vss. 9074 ff.: 
Mais c’est drois que li roumans ait 
Autretel non conme li contes. 

See F. M. Warren, MLN (1908), 72. Also Thomas’ Tristan (Bédier, I, 377): 

Seignurs, cest conte est mult divers, 
E pur co l’uni por mes vers 
E di en tant cum est mester 
E le surplus voil relesser [vss. 2107 ff]. 


Yet Thomas, no more than Crestien, calls his work a romance. 


*In the matter of portraiture, motivation, etc., Crestien is in advance of Wace; 
see Wilmotte, Bulletin de l’'académie royale de Belgique, 1903, p. 371, note. 
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Nevertheless, for the present! it is safest to assume that the 
essential features of the poem were contained in the conte d’avanture 
Crestien mentions. To these we may reckon the Joie de la cour 
and the hero’s love-sickness (sloth) and madness, as most character- 
istic of the otherworld tale. The Sparrow-hawk Adventure has 
a decided chivalric flavor, yet the indications are that it, too, lies 
back of Crestien, and could thus have belonged to his original. Cer- 
tainly, Erec’s madness presupposes a fairy-mistress situation, and 
the Sparrow-hawk Adventure and the Hunt of the White Stag also 
point in that direction. Thus both otherworld adventures, Erec’s 
and Mabonagrain’s, would antedate Crestien and were contained 
in his source, or, at least, were united by him from allied sources. 
But, in either case it was he who wove them into a definite plot by 
stressing’? the moral relationship of his two pairs of lovers. Hereto 
and to the elaboration of detail he applied his estuide (vs. 6). ‘“ Am- 
plifier a été pour les auteurs du moyen Age la grande affaire”’ (Faral).* 

The result is a romance which bears the imprint of Crestien’s 
genius—his sense of style, his grasp of the essential motives of 
human action, his knowledge of the courtois circles of his day— 
however much its real motivation has been obscured for us by the 
false notion of the hero’s jealousy as set forth in the parallel, and 
perhaps independent, version of the Welsh Geraint. 


WixuiaAmM ALBERT NITZE 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


1 Until careful analyses of the different romances have been made. For instance, 
@ minute comparison of all the versions, Geraint, Saga, Hartmann, Prose Erec, would 
probably yield interesting results. 


2 This Bindeglied is lacking in G. A point of much interest is that raised by Brown, 
Romanic Review, III (1912), 151 ff.; namely, the respective position of the Castle of 
Ill-Adventure in the IJvain and the Welsh Owain. In Crestien the episode is worked 
into the plot, in the Welsh the episode is told as a ‘‘separate story about Owain after the 
close of the main romance.'’ This furnishes a clear parallel to the Joie de la cour (Clos 
de nuage) story; cf. van Hamel, Rom., XLII (1913), 279 ff., and the above reference 
(p. 44, note) to the Tristan. Compare also Brown's judicious statement, op. cit. (p. 152, 
note): ‘‘The Owain consists of separate stories about the hero told with much 
straightforwardness, but very loosely connected together’’; and also Miss Weston, 
Legend of Sir Lancelot, 1901, pp. 18 ff., with respect to the formlessness of the Lanzelet. 
The remarks of Zenker (and Edens, op. cit., 36), Zf#S, XLI (1913), 3, p. 133, seem to 
me valid: ‘‘Was den Erec betrifft, so geniigen die vielzitierten Verse 19 ff. vollkommen 
um eine altere franziésische Erec-Dichtung sicher zu stellen.’" But, I repeat, the ‘‘extent’’ 
of this source must be left for further investigation. 

* Faral’s Recherches sur les sources latines des contes et romans courtois du moyen 
age, 1913, did not reach me before the completion of the above study. While Faral’s 
work supplements the extent of classical borrowing, his neglect of the Celtic materials 
seems unfortunate. Cf., for example, the very inadequate treatment of the Celtic 
hypothesis on pp. 386-87. 
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It is not often that a word has dropped so completely into oblivion 
that its occurrence in two famous classics can be commented on for 
over three centuries without an inkling of its real significance, while 
an adjective whose meaning depends directly upon it is used again 
and again in another no less celebrated work without recognition by 
a single commentator or in a single dictionary. Hereos itself, so far 
as I know, has escaped all the lexicographers, with but one obscure 
exception. In the passage in Chaucer in which it occurs it has been, 
from the first comment made upon it to the last, misunderstood. In 
the Philobiblon of Richard of Bury it has been universally regarded as 
a textual corruption, and subjected by the editors to more or less 
ingenious emendation. And that the adjective heroical, as used in 
the Anatomy of Melancholy, has any other than its ordinary meaning 
seems to have occurred to no one who has expressed himself in print. 
It is the pious purpose of this article—itself the result of a happy 
accident—to rescue from the iniquity of oblivion a long-lost and 
extremely interesting word. For the lore of hereos is a mingled yarn, 
and some of the strangest fancies of two races through a thousand 
years have found a place in it. 


I 


The passage in the Knight’s Tale describing the sorrows of Arcite 
must first be quoted in full: 
His sleep, his mete, his drink is him biraft, 
That lene he wex, and drye as is a shaft. 
His eyen holwe, and grisly to biholde; 
His hewe falwe, and pale as asshen colde, 
And solitarie he was, and ever allone, 
And wailling al the night, making his mone. 
And if he herde song or instrument, 
Then wolde he wepe, he mighte nat be stent; 
So feble eek were his spirits, and so lowe, 
And chaunged so, that no man coude knowe 
1A brief preliminary statement of the matter of this article will be found in The 


Nation of September 11, 1913 (Vol. XCVII, No. 2515, p. 233). 
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His speche nor his vois, though men it herde. 
And in his gere, for al the world he ferde 
Nat oonly ly the loveres maladye 

Of Hereos, but rather lyk manye 

Engendred of humour malencolyk, 

Biforen, in his celle fantastyk.! 


For the last four lines I append a critical text, using the Ellsmere 
manuscript as a basis: 

Nat oonly? lik the* loueris maladye 

Of Hereos‘ but rather lyk Manye 

Engendred of humour® malencolik 

Biforn his owene’ Celle fantastik.* 


The black-letter editions of Thynne and Stow and the 1598 
Speght have Hereos,® and it is Speght who, in 1598, makes the first 
known comment on the passage. It is found in his list of “The Hard 
Words of Chaucer Explained,” and is as follows: 

. . . . of Hereos) Read Eros, i. Cupide; for so it seemeth rather to be: 
which I gather thus. Lucian in his second Dialogue bringeth in Cupid 
teaching Jupiter how to become amiable, and in him how louers may be made 
acceptable to their Ladies; not by weeping, watching, and fasting, nor by 
furious melancholike fittes, but by comely behauiour. The words in the 
Greeke are thus much in Latine: Si voles amabilis esse neque concutias Aegida, 
neque fulmen geras: sed suavissimum teipsum exhibi: et vestem sume purpureum, 
crepidas subliga aurates: ad tibiam et ad timpana composito gressu incede, et 
videbis quod plures te sequentur, quam Bacchum Menades. So that the Louers 
of Eros, that is, Cupides seruants, doe carry themselues comely in all their 
passions; & their maladies are such, as shew no open distemperature of bodie 
or mind: which mediocritie this Arcite was farre from keeping. 


1A 1361-76. «“louere,"’ Cm.; “‘louers,’’ Cp. Pt. Ln. Hl. 
?“comly,’’ Cp. Pt. Ln. 5 “*hereos,”" Cm.; “‘heres,’’ Cp. Pt. Ln.; “‘hercos,’’ Hl. 
+**to,"’ Cp. Pt. Ln. ***humourys,"’ Cm. 


7Om. “‘owene,"’ Hg. Cp. Pt. Ln. The reading of Hl.is: ‘‘Byforne in his selle fan- 
tastyk."’ 

* It is not necessary for the purposes of this article to discuss at length the variant 
readings of the passage, except to observe that the reading comly for oonly (which influ- 
enced profoundly the earlier comments) persisted through Urry, and is found as late as 
the Bagster edition of 1807. It should also be noted that the reading of the Harleian 
MS for |. 1376 affords an example of manifest improvement, as compared with the other 
MSS, which is not included in Professor Tatlock's list (pp. 5 ff.) in his monograph on 
The Harleian Manuscript 7334 and Revision of the Canterbury Tales (Chaucer Society), 
1909. 

*I have not been able to consult the editions of Caxton, Pynson, or Wynkyn de 
Worde. 
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To this interpretation Thynne at once took exception, in his Ani- 
maduersions:' 


fo: 3. pa: 2. (‘‘noughte comelye lyke te louers maladye of hereos.’’) 
for whiche woorde ‘hereos,’ yo" reade eros, i. cupide, a very good and 
probable correctione, well gathered out of Luciane. But (salua patientia 
vestra, and reservinge to myselfe better iudgmente hereafter, yf I nowe 
mystake yt,) I wolde, for the printed ‘hereos’ of Chaucer, read ‘heroes’: 
whiche two woordes onlye differ in misplacinge of the letters; a comone thinge 
for the printer to do, and the corrector to ouerpasse. for Arcyte, in this 
furye of his love, did not shewe those courses of gouer[n}mente, whiche the 
Heroes, or valiante persons, in tymes paste vsed; for thoughe they loued, 
yet that passione did not generallye so farre ouerrule them (althoughe yt 
mighte in some one particuler personne) as that they lefte to contynewe the 
valor, and heroicke actions, whiche they before performed. for the Heroes 
sholde so love, as that they sholde not forgett, what theye were in 
place, valor, or magnanymytye, whiche Arcite, in this passione, did not 
observe “lyke to louers malady of Heroes.’”’ Whereof I colde produce six 
hundred examples, (as the prouerbe ys,) were yt not that I avoyde tedious 
prolixytye. 


In the edition of 1602 Speght changes Hereos to Eros in his text, 
and, as a result of Thynne’s criticism, modifies his earlier note as 
follows: 

(Eros, fol. 3, p. 1) g. Whereas some copies haue Hereos, some Hernes, 
and some such like counterfait word, whereof can be giuen no reason; I 
haue set doune Eros, t. cupid: as most agreing in my opinion with the matter; 
which I gather thus: [here follows the 1598 note to the end]. And whereas 
some will haue us read Heroes, 7. noble men; I cannot dislike their opinion, 
for it may fitly stand with the sense of the place. 


The reading Zros and the note of 1602 reappear in the edition of 
1687, and from then until now, with (so far as I know) the single 
exception of Morell,? Speght’s equation of Hereos=Eros has been 
accepted. Urry in 1721 retains the Eros of 1602 and 1687 in his text,’ 
with the note: “Eros: Cupid; Love. It is used for the Distemper of 
Love .... Gr. "Epws.” 


1 Ed. Furnivall (Chaucer Society, 1875), pp. 44—45. 

2 And, it may be added, the acceptance of the Harleian reading Hercos in the Bell 
text of 1854 (I have not seen the 1782 Bell), and in Morris’ 1867 edition of the Knight's 
Tale. In 1869, however, Morris reads Hereos, which he explains as ‘“‘Eros"’ in his 
note. 

* His reading of 1. 1376 is: ‘‘ Beforn in his Cervelle fantastik."’ 
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The lines in Morell' are as follows: 


Not only like the Lovere, Maladye 
Of Heroes, but rather like Manie, 
Engendrid of Humourys melancolik, 
Before his owene Sellé fantastik.? 


And Morell’s note is in the spirit of Thynne: 

Not only like, ete. He did not behave himself like one in Love only, (to 
which Malady the bravest Heroes are subject, but are always decent and 
comely in their Passions,) but rather, etc.* 


Tyrwhitt in his edition of 1775 reads Ereos,* with the explanation 
in the Glossary: ‘Ereos for Eros, pr. n. Gr. Love.” I have not been 
able to consult all the editions since Tyrwhitt, but the score or so 
that I have seen agree in an unquestioning acceptance of Speght’s 
identification.® The translators with one accord follow suit. Kan- 
negiesser (1827) has: ‘‘bey Eros’ Qualerey’’; Fiedeler (1844): “durch 
Eros Plagen’”’; Herzberg (1866): “durch Eros’ Glut’; von Diiring 
(1885): “den Pfeilen Eros’; Chiarini (1897): ‘‘dal male di Eros”; 
Gomont (1847): “malade d’amour”; Le Chevalier de Chatelain 
(1857): “malades par Eros”;* Morel (1908): “du mal d’Eros.” 


1 The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, in the Original, from the Most Authentic Manu- 
scripts; etc., London, 1737. 


2P. 104. 

3 Morell’s text reads only, but his note presupposes the reading comely. His list of 
variants is also interesting: “‘516. of Hereos, C. of Eros, Ur. Sp. of Teres, D. of Hernes, 
B. of Heres, i.e., Heroes, G."’ (p. 435). 

« His reading of 1. 1376 is: ‘‘ Beforne his hed in his celle fantastike."’ 


5 A few notes may be quoted. Professor Skeat, in his revision in 1878 of the Bell 
edition, comments: ‘* Ereos, or Hereos, is a false genitive of Gk. épws, love, or ‘Cupid.’”’ 
The note on “ the lover's disease of Eros” in the Ozford Chaucer is familiar to everybody; 
the version in Skeat’s modernization of the Knight's Tale in 1904—*“‘ the lover’s malady 
By Cupid caused’’—is not so well known. A. W. Pollard in his edition of the Canter- 
bury Tales (1894) has the note: ‘ Hereos, Eros, Love,” which is retained in the Globe 
Chaucer. Mather’s note (Riverside edition, 1899) is: ‘‘ Hereos, Eros, Cupid’’; Liddell’s 
(1901): ‘* The ‘disease of Eros’ is, of course, a humorous expression for ‘Love.’’"" Miss 
Bentinck Smith (1908) has: ‘‘ Hereos =Eros.’’ The commentator who (as will be seen) 
comes nearest to the mark is Carpenter, in his English of the XIVth Century (1872): 
“The ‘malady of Eros’ [Carpenter's text has Hereos} is that ‘heroical love which is 
proper to men and women.’ The ‘mania’ is a sort of melancholy or monomania. ‘The 
part affected, as Arnoldus supposeth, is the former part of the head, for want of moisture.’ 
Burton, Anat. Mel. ‘ All [authors] make leanness, want of appetite, want of sleep, ordi- 
nary symptoms, and by that means they [the subjects] are brought often so low, so much 
altered and changed that, as he [Terence Eun.] jested in the comedy, one scarce knew 
them to be the same men.’ Ib. Burton quotes this passage, saying ‘So he describes 
it—love-melancholy—aright.’’’ 

* The translation of Chatelain deserves quotation in full: 

Etait si débraillé, si bizarre et sans suite, 

Non seulement comme devers Paphos 
Il arrive & ceux 14 malades par Eros, 
Mais plut6t comme en proie 4 ce triste vertige 
Sur le devant du front logé par un prodige. 
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In a word, except for Thynne and his follower Morell, there has been 
no suspicion whatever of a problem. 


II 


During the last summer, in turning the leaves of Arnaldus de 
Villanova, my eye was caught by the word “heroys”’ in a connection 
which suggested the passage in the Knight’s Tale. A search of several 
hours through all the lexicons available in the Harvard Library dis- 
closed the fact that the word was nowhere recorded.' A return to 
the context of the passage in Arnaldus, however, rendered the lexicons 
unnecessary, and the clue thus stumbled on led through devious ways 
to the results which follow.* 

In the Liber de parte operativa,® Arnaldus de Villanova distin- 
guishes between five species of mental alienation (species ... . 
scientiationis éorruptae) : 

Sunt autem ipsius quinque species famosae. scilicet alienatio quam 


laeticia concomitatur: ef proprie stultitia dicitur: quasi stupida laetitia: 
quoniam tales in extasi velut rapti laetantur et rident sine causa exterius 


1 Du Cange has, to be sure, the following: ‘‘Herois, La baronissa, in eod. Glossar. 
Vide Heroicus.’’ Under Heroicvus we find: ‘ Antiguus. Gloss. MS. Sangerman. n. 501. 
Aliae Gloss. Lat. Gall.: Herotcus, De Baron. Heros, Baron. Heroys, Baronesse."”’ But 
these are obviously not Arnaldus’ words. 


?I wish to disclaim at the outset any intention of offering an exhaustive study of 
amor hereos in its relation to mediaeval medicine. For one thing, the necessary data 
for such a study have not been at my disposal; for another, I should not in any case 
venture so rash an incursion into a highly specialized and alien field. As it is, it has 
been ‘‘e’en to’t like French falconers—fiy at anything we see.’’ For Hereos is uncharted 
even on the medical maps. Such obvious gaps as appear, however, from the point of 
view of the history of medicine, are relatively unimportant in establishing the literary 
bearings of the term. I may add that in what follows, instead of giving a bibliography of 
each of the medical writers cited, I shall usually refer once for all to the great Handbuch 
der Geschichte der Medizin (Jena, 1902) of Neuburger and Pagel, where full bibliographical 
data may be found. The histories of medicine by Baas, Haeser, Puccinotti, and others, 
and such bibliographical compendia as those of Eloy, Choulant, Hirsch and Gurlt may 
also be consulted. 

3 Arnaldi de Villanova Opera, Lugd., 1532, f. 123-f. 130 (Harvard College Library). 
Outside the field of Chaucerian scholarship, where no attention has been paid him, 
‘Arnold of the Newe Toun”’ is now recognized as a figure of capital importance. He is 
one of the dominant influences in the development of mediaeval medicine, and the impor- 
tance of the part he played in the affairs of church and state, especially during the first 
decade of the fourteenth century, is gaining steadily increasing recognition. He was 
already a famous physician in 1285 (the first certain date in his career), and more than one 
hundred printed editions of his collected or individual works, ranging from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth century, are in the catalogue of the Bibliothéque Nationale alone. I 
have already printed (in Modern Language Notes, XXVIII, No.7, November, 1913, p. 229) 
the brief passage from one of his alchemical works, which Chaucer quotes. Further 
consideration of his life and work will have to be reserved for fuller treatment in another 
article. It need only be added here that as an authority in his own field in his own day 
he is of the first rank. See, among others, Hauréau, in Hist. littér. de la France, XXVII, 
26-126; Pagel, in Neuburger u. Pagel, Handbuch der Geschichte der Medizin (1902), I, 
688-94; etc. 
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manifesta. @ Alienatio quam concomitatur audacia temeraria et furiosa: 
nominaturque mania: quasi manum. id est deorum infernalium insania. 
gq Alienatio quam concomitatur timor irrationalis et sollicitudo: quae com- 
muniter nominatur melancolia recipiens suam denominationem a sua causa 
materiali. @ Alienatio quam concomitatur immensa concupiscentia et ir- 
rationalis: et graece dicitur heroys, idest domina rationis. nam heroys 
est corrupta scientiatio qua iudicatur apprehensum delectabilius aut 
excellentius esse quam sit: quapropter excitat vehemens desiderium ad 
quaerendum rem illam: et suam cogitationem in ea frequentius: cum 
haec species manifestatur in concupiscentia indiuidui humani: qua indi- 
uiduum unius sexus complexionari desiderat indiuiduo sexus alterius. Et 
vulgariter dicitwr amor: et a medicis amor heroycus.' id est immensus: et 
irrationabilis.? 

I have quoted this distinction at length, because it serves at once to 
give the malady its characteristic setting—a setting which we shall 


see in more detail as we go on. 

Under each of the five species, now, Arnaldus proceeds to enlarge 
upon the causes, the signs, and the cure. Since much of what is 
given under these heads is found elsewhere in other writers whom 
I wish to quote, I shall pass over, with brief mention of certain 
details,* the discussion in the Liber de parte operatiua, and come at 


1 The bearing of this upon the use of the adjective heroical in Burton will appear later. 


2 Ff. 126-27. The fifth species is too interesting to pass over, and I wish it as well 
to complete the background of hereos. To save space, however, I shall reduce it to a 
note: 
“*q Alienatio quam concomitatur horror vel odium irrationabile siue immoderatum 
.... et vocatur haec alienatio cicubus propter similitudinem quam habet in incessu 
cui alienatus. cicubus enim est quoddam animal paruum simile araneae degens in 
aquis: e¢ super eas incedit praeter ordinem aliquem nec ante nec retro nec lateraliter. 
Similiter iste alienatus cum omnes homines conceperit euitare: sicque adeo raptus 
ut non percipit eos qui exterius ei praesentes donec tangant eum vel appropinquant: 
et quemlibet sic obuiantem velit fugere seu vitare nullum in fugiendo seruat ordinem 


incedendi."’ 
The same species of alienation is described in the Lilium medicinae (see below, p. 498) 


under the name cutubut: 

“‘Cutubut autem est quoddam genus araneae quod vadit supra aquas fontium: ¢ 
habet longas tibias: cum incipit ire versus unam partem antequam motus sit perfectus 
statim incipit alterum. et ita de secundo. et ita de omnibus. et appelatur illud animal 
in vulgari capra aquae”’ (Partic. II, cap. xix, De mania et melancolia). 


3 The section with the rubric ‘‘ Causae heroys"’ (f. 128) begins: ‘‘q@ Causae primitiuae 
heroys frequentia videndi vel sentiendi rem desideratam sub Circumstantiis placentibus.”’ 
Under “ Signa hereos"’ (f. 128)—-where the word occurs in the form used almost without 
exception by the other writers on the subject—are given, among the “signa distinctiua 
hereos,"’ abstinence and insomnia, ‘‘siccitas et profunditas oculorum,"’ fluttering of the 
eyelids, quickening of the pulse, disturbance of the breathing, and soon. Under ‘“‘Cura 
herois specialis’’ (f. 129) the chief remedy suggested is the distraction of the attention 
from the object desired. The passage is quoted in part below, p. 545. 
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once to Arnaldus’ fuller treatment of the theme in the Tractatus 
de amore qui heroycus nominatur.’ 

Two points only in this most interesting treatise may be men- 
tioned here. The first is the fact that Arnaldus takes particular 
pains to establish the position that amor heroycus is a malady? The 
second is the interpretation of the name: 

Dicitur autem amor heroycus quasi dominalis non quia solum accidat 
dominis: sed quia aut dominatur subijciendo animam et cordi hominis imper- 
ando aut quia talium amantium actus erga rem desideratam similes sunt 
actibus subditorum erga proprios dominos. quemadmodum etenim hi timent 
domini maiestatem offendere et eisdem fideli subiectione seruire conantur vt 


gratiam obtineant et fauorem: sic ex parte alia proportionatur circa rem 
dilectam heroyci afficiuntur amantes.* 


The rest of the Tractatus we may not consider here. Its substance 
appears elsewhere in equally striking form, and the limitations of 
space are inexorable. 

The list of the physicians whom the Doctour of Physik knew‘ 
ends with the names of “Bernard and Gatesden and Gilbertyn. 
The first of these is the famous Bernardus Gordonius, who flourished 
at the close of the fourteenth century at the great school of 
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1 Ff. 215-16. The tractate falls into four chapters: 

“‘q Capitulum primum de descriptione amoris heroici et descriptionis notificatione 
et qualiter eius proprietates ex actibus amantium colligantur.” 

“qd Capitulum secundum de origine et causa vehementis concupiscentiae: et fixae 
imaginationis in amantibus et nominis interpretatione.”’ 

““@ Capitulum tertium de accidentibus et causis accidentium huius morbi." 

“‘q Capitulum quartum de remediis eiusdem passionis.”’ 


2‘*Antea tamen est sciendum quod licet in rubricis capitulorum superius amorem 
heroycum morbum vocauerim nequaque tamen morbus proprie dicitur. Morbus etenim 
est innaturalis dispositio seu contra naturam membri existit nocumentum: aut quod ex 
dicta mala dispositione sequitur ad actionem virtutis operantis in organo sic contra 
naturam dispositio provenienti nomine morbi accidens appellatur. Amor igitur cum 
non sit mala dispositio membri: sed potius nociua actio seu mala virtutis operantis in 
organo’’—and so on at too great length to quote. Chaucer’s use of the term malady, 
however, was technically sound. 


3F. 215. Barthélemy Haureau, in his great article on ‘‘Arnauld de Villeneuve, 
Médecin et Chimiste”’ (Hist. littér., XXVIII, 26-126), is apparently justified in his con- 
tention that Arnaldus did not know Greek: ‘‘ Au chapitre ii, vers la fin, Arnauld dérive 
le mot heroicus du latin herus et non du grec épws; ce qui prouve clairement qu'il ignorait 
cette langue grecque"’ (p. 68). See also below, p. 524. On the Tractatus de amore, etc., 
Hauréau remarks: ‘‘ce que nous hésitons 4 croire, c’est qu’on en puisse tirer quelque 
observation utile’’ (p. 68). But Hauréau did not know Chaucer, Richard of Bury, or 
Burton! 

4A 429-34. 

’ I shall have more to say of this list in another paper. 
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Montpellier, where he became professor about 1285.' Bernard’s chief 
work, the Lilium medicinae,? is not only in general one of the most 
remarkable of its class, but it also contains a very noteworthy account 
of the malady we are concerned with. In common with the majority 
of similar treatises the Lilium medicinae groups together a long series 
of diseases of the brain, and the list is illuminating for our purpose. 
The bead-roll of cerebral maladies, beginning with the eleventh chap- 
ter of Particula II, is as follows: 

xi, de scotomia et vertigine; xii, de litargia; xiii, de corruptione me- 
moriae; xiv, de litargia non vera; xv, de congelatione; xvi, de somno profundo 
innaturali; xvii, de stupore; xviii, de vigiliis; xix, de mania et melancolia; 
xx, de amore qui hereos dicitur; xxi, de ebrietate; xxii, de frenesi; xxiii, de 
sternutatione; xxiv, de incubo; xxv, de epilensia; xxvi, de apoplexia; 
xxvii, de paralisi; xxviii, de spasmo; xxviiii, de tremore. 


Hereos, accordingly, is in edifying company. Nor is Gordon’s 
discussion of the malady itself less instructive. In accordance, 
once more, with the set formula of treatises of the type, he follows an 
orderly procedure, and considers at length causa, signa, pronostica 
cura, clarificatio.2 Gordon’s treatment is not only uncommonly 
interesting, but it is also highly typical; it is drawn upon largely by 


Burton in the Anatomy; and I shall therefore quote, in this instance, 
the greater part of the chapter.‘ 


1 The best account of Gordon is that of Emile Littré, “‘ Bernard de Gordon, Médecin,”’ 
in Hist. littér., XXV, 321-37. See also Neuburger u. Pagel, I, 694-95. Jacques Fer- 
rand, in his EPQRTOMANIA (see below, p. 536), has the following: ‘“‘the French have 
so great an opinion of his authority, that they have a Proverbe, Que le Médecin qui va 
sans Gordon, va sans baston; the Physitian that goes without Gordon, goes without his 
Staffe"’ (pp. 236-37). 

11 have used it in the editions of 1491 (in the Boston Medical Library) and of 1550 
(from the Pagel collection in the library of the Washington University Medical School). 
Bernard's explanation of the name of his treatise and the statement of the date of its 
composition appear together at the close of the Proemium: 

“Ad honorem igitur agni celestis, qui est splendor @ gloria Dei patris, hunc librum 
intitulo Lilium medicinae. In Lilio enim sunt multi flores @ in quolibet flore sunt 
septem folia candida @ septem grana quasi aurea: Similiter liber iste continet septem 
partes, quarum prima erit aurea, rutilans @ clara. Tractabit enim de morbis plurimis 
vniuersalibus, incipiens & febribus: aliz autem sex partes erunt candidz @ trans- 
parentes, propter earum grandem manifestationem. Inchoatus autem est liber iste, cum 
auxilio magni Dei, in preclaro studio Montispessulani, post annum vigesimum lecture 
nostre, Anno domini 1305. Mense Iulij’’ (ed. 1550, p. 4). 


* The significance of these rubrics in their bearing upon a question that has been 
raised regarding the source of Burton’s Anatomy will appear later. See p. 541, n. 7. 

4 In general, in this article, I propose to give the maximum of text and the minimum of 
The material, I think, is wholly new and much of it extremely difficult of 
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Morbus' qui hereos dicitur est sollicitudo melancolica propter mulieris 
amorem. 

Causa. Causa huius passionis est corruptio existimativae? propter 
formam et figuram fortiter affixam. unde cum aliquis philocaptus est in 
amore alicuius mulieris: ita fortiter concipit formam et figuram et modum 
quoniam credit e¢ opinatur hance esse meliorem. pulchriorem. magis 
venerabilem. magis speciosam. ef melius dotatam in naturalibus et moralibus 
quam aliquam aliarum: et ideo ardenter concupiscit eam. ef sine modo et 
mensura opinans si posset finem attingere quod haec esset sua felicitas et 
beatitudo. ef intantum corruptum est iudicium rationis: quod continue 
cogitat de ea: et dimittit omnes suas operationes. ita quod si aliquis loquatur 
cum eo vix intelligit aliqua alia. Et quia est in continua meditatione: ideo 
sollicitudo melancolica appelatur. Hereos dicitur quia hereosi et nobiles 
propter affluentiam deliciarum istam passionem consueverunt incurrere. 
quoniam sicut dicit Viaticus.s sicut felicitas est ultimum dilectionis: ita 
hereos ultimum dilectionis et ideo intantwm concupiscunt quod insani 
efficiuntur. Juxta illud Ouidii. atrahe sublimi triste pependit onus. Judici- 
um et ipsorum corruptum est. ef ideo dicebat versificator. Omnis amans 
caecus non est amor arbiter aequus. Nam deforme pectus® iudicat esse 
decus. et alibi. Quisquis amat ranam: ranam putat esse dianam.® Virtus 


access, and its significance warrants as full a statement as space will allow. The citation 
from Gordon follows the edition of 1491; the few variants of any importance in the 
edition of 1550 are given in the notes. 

1 Ed. 1550, “*‘ Amor.”’ 

2 Ed. 1550, “‘ aestimativae.”’ 

3 “‘ Viaticus"’ long eluded me, but once found he proved to be of the first importance. 
See below, pp. 513-16, 522-23. 

«One thinks at once of the Franklin, ‘‘That heeld opinioun, that pleyn delyt Was 
verraily felicitee parfyt’’ (A 337-38). 

5’ Ed. 1550, ‘‘ pecus.”’ 

6 I have so far been unable to identify ‘‘ versificator."' In at least four other places 
Gordon uses the same term in introducing a quotation. In two of these I have found the 
lines in the Flos medicinae, better known as the Regimen Salernitanum; the third is 
obviously from a versified pharmacopeia, such as that in cap. ii. of the Regimen Salerni- 
tanum, or in the Liber de laudibus et virtutibus compositorum medicaminum of Aegidius 
Corboliensis (to whom John of Gaddesden in the Rosa anglica refers in at least one 
passage—f. 97—as ‘“‘versificator "’); the fourth I have not traced. Two of these 
are also in a crude rhyming hexameter, and it is very possible that in the hereos lines, 
too, Gordon is quoting from one of the numerous versified medical treatises of his day. 
The special interest of the line is due to Burton's use of it. Forin the Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, Part. III, Sec. II, Mem. III, Subs. I, occurs the following: ‘‘ Love is blind, as 
the saying is, Cupid's blind, and so are all his followers.—Quisquis amat ranam, ranam 
putat esse Dianam.’’ It is clear that Burton is paraphrasing the first of the three lines 
cited by Gordon, and quoting the third. Yet Shilleto (Vol. III, p. 178, of his edition) has 
the following note: ‘‘Is the reference in Diana to the famous Diana of Poitiers, mistress 
of Henri II, a paragon of well-preserved and lasting beauty?’’ Diana of Poitiers was 
born in 1499, one hundred and ninety-four years after Gordon quoted the line! One is 
accordingly not surprised to find Bernardus identified in Shilleto’s index with Alezander 
Gordon. The ranam : Dianam line is also quoted by Gerardus de Solo and Michael 
Savonarola. See below, pp. 509-10, 532-33. 
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igitur existimatiua' quae est altior inter sensibiles praecipit ymaginatiuae 
et ymaginatiua concupiscibili: ef concupiscibilis irascibili. irascibilis virtutj 
motiuae lacertorum. ef tunc mouetur totum corpus spreto ordine rationis, 
et currit de nocte et de die per viam et in via: spernendo calorem et frigus et 
omnia pericula cuiuscunque conditionis sint. cum iam amplius non potest 
quiescere corpus. sed concupiscentia non quiescit intantum quod tristabilia 
sunt sine comparatione maiora quam essent delectabilia: dato quod haberet 
intentum. et cum naturaliter fugiantur tristabilia: hic autem in mente 
captus est quod? propter unam modicam et miserrimam delectationem 
omne tristabile videtur sibi delectabile. Ita recte* faciunt ribaldi qui 
propter delectationem ludi et tabernae in hieme incedunt nudi et in terra 
decumbunt. ef tamen vident quod est magis‘ delectabile vel tristabile: et non 
est dubium quod tristabile. ef tamen eligunt maxime tristabilia propter 
modica delectabilia. ita et isti miseri philocapti. 

Signa. Signa autem sunt quando amittunt somnum ef cibum et 
potum: ef maceratur totum corpus: praeterquam oculi. et habent cogita- 
tiones occultas et profundas cum suspiriis luctuosis. et si audiant cantilenas 
de separatione amoris statim incipiunt flere et tristari. et si audiant de 
coniunctione amoris statim incipiunt ridere ef cantare. Pulsus® eorum est 
diuersus et inordinatus, sed est velox, frequens, et altus, si mulier quam 
diligit nominetur, aut si transeat coram ipso. Et per hunec modum cog- 
nouit Gale. passionem cuiusdam iuuenis: patiens enim erat melancholicus, 
tristis, et macilentus, et pulsus erat occultus et inordinatus, et nolebat Gale. 


reuelare, tune accidit 4 fortuna, illa mulier, quam diligebat, transiuit coram 
eo, et tune pulsus fuit subito fortiter excitatus, et cum mulier transiuisset, 
pulsus reuersus est ad naturam primam, et tune cognouit Galen. qudd 
philocaptus erat et dixit, tu es in tali passione, quia talem diligis mulierem, 
et alter fuit admiratus, qudd cognouisset passionem et personam. Et ideo 
si aliquis vult scire nomen mulieris quam diligit nominet sibi multas. et 
cum nominatur illa quam diligit statim pulsus excitatur. Illa ergo est.® 


1 Ed. 1550, “‘aestimativa." * Ed. 1550, “‘indirecte."’ 
? Ed. 1550 omits. 4 Ed. 1550 inserts “' vel."’ 


' The next two sentences, which I failed to transcribe from the edition of 1491, are 
printed from the edition of 1550. 


* The edition of 1550 adds: ‘‘et fugiatis ab ea!"’ This artifice—which reads like 
some of the latest devices of the psychological laboratory for the detection of criminals— 
Seems to have had wide vogue. See, for instance, the account which Ferrand gives of 
how he discovered “the foolish doating of a young Schollar . . . . who was desperately 
gone in Love" (EPQTOMANIA, ed. 1645, pp. 117-18), and the list of cases which 
Burton cites (with a quotation from Gordon) in his chapter on ‘‘Symptoms of Love" 
(ed. Shilleto, III, 156-57). I am indebted to my colleague, Dr. F. C. Walker, for calling 
my attention to Margaret's use of the device in the fifty-second chapter of The Cloister 
and the Hearth: *‘How know ye ‘tis he?” ‘I held her hand, and with my finger did 
lightly touch her wrist; and when the others came and went ‘twas as if dogs and cats 
had fared in and out! But at this Ulrich’s coming her pulse did leap I tell ye all 
this hath been done before, thousands of years ere we were born.”’ 
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Pronostica. Pronosticatio est talis guod nisi herosis' succurratur in 
maniam cadunt aut moriuntur. 

Cura. Patiens iste aut est obediens rationi aut non. Si est obediens 
remoueatur ab illa falsa ymaginatione ab aliquo viro quem timeat: de quo 
verecundetur cum verbis et amonitionibus ostendendo pericula seculi: diem 
judicii: et gaudia paradisi. Et si rationi non est obediens: et si esset iuuenis 
quod esset sub ferula. tune frequenter et fortiter flagelletur donec totus 
incipiat fetere.2 deinde nuncietur sibi valde tristabilia: ut maior tristicia 
minorem habeat obfuscare. Aut quod nuncientur alta delectabilia: ut 
quia factus senescallus: vel bailius: vel beneficium grande est sibi collatum. 
et ita revocabitur: quia honores mutant mores. deinde tollatur ocium: 
de quo QOuidius. ocia si tollas periere cupidinis actus.* Deinde occupetur 
in aliqua actione necessaria. de quo Ouidius Dat* vacuae menti quod 
teneatur opus. Deinde distrahatur ad longinquas regiones ut videat varia 
et diversa. et de hoc Ouidius. Vade per urbanae splendida castra troiae.® 
Invenies pixides et rerum mille colores. Deinde ‘hortetur ad diligendum 
multas: ut distrahatur amor uniuvs propter amorem alterius. ef de hoc 
Ouidius hortor et ut pariter binas habeatis amicas. fortius et plures si quis 
amare® potest. Utile igitur est mutare regimen. ef esse inter amicos et 
notos. ef quod vadat per loca ubi sint prata. fontes. montes. nemora. 
odores boni. pulchri aspectus. cantus avium. instrumenta musica. cum? 
dicit Auicenna quod aliqui plus moventur per instrumenta musica. Et 
si aliqua materia fuerit agregata: mundificatur sicut dictum est in capitulo de 
mania et melancolia quia vere una species melancoliae est. Finaliter autem 
cum aliud consilium non habemus: imploremus auxilium et consilium vetu- 
larum. ut ipsam dehonestent et difament quantum pussunt. ipsae enim 
habent artem sagacem ad hoc plus quam viri. cum® dicit Auicenna. quod 
aliqui sunt qui gaudent in audiendo fetida et illicita. Quaeratur igitur 
vetula turpissima in aspectu cum magnis dentibus et barba: et cum turpi et 
vili habitu: et quod portet subtus gremium pannum menstruatum et adueniens 
philocapta quod incipiat dehonestare camisiam suam dicendo: quomodo est 
tignosa et ebriosa: et quod mingit in lecto: et quod est empileptica et impudica: 
et quod in corpore suo sunt excrescentiae enormes cum fetore anhelitus. et 
aliis omnibus enormibus in quibus vetulae sunt edoctae. Si autem ex his 
persuasionibus nolit dimittere: subito extrahat pannum menstruatum 
coram facie: portando dicendo clamando: talis est amica tua talis. Et si 
ex his non dimiserit: iam non est homo sed diabolus incarnatus. Fatuitas 
igitur sua ulterius secum sit in perditione. 

1 Ed. 1550, *‘ hereosis.”’ 

? Both Ferrand and Burton quote this remedy from Gordon. 

+ Ed. 1550, “artes.” * Ed. 1550, “‘habere.” 

4 Ed. 1550, “da.” 7 Ed. 1550, ‘‘ tamen.”’ 


' Ed. 1550, “‘ togae.”’ 8 Ed. 1550, ‘‘ tamen.”’ 
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The Clarificatio I shall pass over, except for its last sentence:' 


Ultimo intelligendum quod ista passio pulcherrimo modo potest describi 
sic. Amor est mentis insania: quia animus vagatur per inania:? cerebri 
doloribus permiscens pauca gaudia. 

The next name in Chaucer’s list is that of Gatesden. Gatesden, 
as is well known, is John of Gaddesden,* who died in 1361, and who 
was probably born about 1280. He was a member of Merton College, 
Oxford, and was Master of Arts, Bachelor in Theology, and Doctor 
in Medicine.* His magnum opus was the Rosa anglica.’ Unlike 
the large majority of treatises of its type, the Rosa anglica follows 
an order of its own, and the passage we are concerned with comes 
near the end instead of toward the beginning of the volume. The 
fourth book is entitled “‘De morbis particularibus,” and I shall quote 
its opening paragraph for the light it throws on a characteristic com- 
mon to John of Gaddesden and Chaucer’s Physician: 


Quartus liber erit breuis de prius obmissis morbis qui sunt particulares: 
quia particulariter eueniunt: non particularitate corporis tantum: sed par- 


1 And for the citation, without its elaboration, of the remedy which—along with the 
use of wine—is perhaps most uniform in its occurrence in the various discussions: ‘* Coitus 
igitur, quia laetificat et calefacit, et bonam digestionem inducit, ideo bene competit quibus 
est permissum, dum tamen flat secundum temperamentum.”’ 

? Ed. 1550, ‘*‘ maniam."’ 

? Not John Gatisden, as Wright and Skeat give the name. 

‘ The latest and fullest account of John of Gaddesden is that of H. P. Cholmeley, 
John of Gaddesden and the Rosa Medicinae, Oxford, 1912. See also Neuburger u. Pagel, 
I, 699. 

’ Through the kindness of my colleague, Dr. George Dock, I have had the use of his 
copy (the edition of 1502) of this extremely rare work (see the paper by Dr. Dock on 
‘*Printed Editions of the Rosa Anglica’’ in Janus (n.s.), xii¢ année, livraison viii, 1907, 
pp. 1 ff.), and I have also collated the beautifully illuminated copy of the edition of 1492 
in the John Crerar Library. The explanation of the title of the work (as in the case of 
the Lilium medicinae) is of very curious interest. I give Cholmeley’s transcription (p. 24) 
of the passage: 

‘* Ante tamen capitulo primo ista fiant volo nomen isti libro imponere, vocando ipsum 
Rosam Medicinae propter quinque additamenta quae sunt in rosa, quasi quinque digiti 
tenentes rosam, de quibus scribitur. 

“Tres sunt barbati sine barba sunt duo nati., i.e., tres articuli vel partes circumdantes 
rosam sunt cum pilositate, duae sunt sine, et ideo erunt hic quinque libri. Primi tres 
erunt barbati barba longa, quia ad multa se extendgnt, quia erunt de morbis communi- 

Duo sequentes erunt de morbis particularibus cum declaratione aliquorum 
omissorum in precedentibus, quasi sine barba. Et sicut rosa excellit omnes flores, ita 
iste liber excellit omnes practicas medicinae, quia,"’ etc. 

Gaddesden's statement of the date of his work is as follows: ‘‘ quae haec omnia ego 
Joannes de Gaddesden 7tmo anno lecturae meae compilavi.’’ Cholmeley (p. 23) gives 
the date of his ‘‘Inceptio ad Lecturam”’ as 1307. If this is correct, the Rosa anglica 
was written about 1314, nine years after the Lilium medicinae. For a very interesting 
account of the book itself see Cholmeley’s second chapter. 
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ticularitate temporis: guia raro medicus lucratur pecuniam cum eis: et sunt 
litargia mania desipientia melancolia. et particularius de iter agentibus, 


etc.} 


In other mediaeval medical writers amor hereos is always closely 
associated with the discussion of melancolia; in John of Gaddesden, 
however, no dividing line whatever is drawn. The second chapter 
of Book IV is headed “De mania desipientia e¢ melancolia,’”* and 
under Signa appears the following: 


De genere melancoliae est amor hereos in istis mulieribus et viris qui 
inordinate diligunt. et habent isti omnes diuersas proprietates quia quidam 
putant se esse gallos et erigunt brachia tanquam alas et volunt cantare. 
quidam quod sunt episcopi et volunt conferre prebendas. quidam fugiunt ne 
super eos caelum cadat.’ et generale est apud omnes quod timent mortem 
et non vellent eam. et quidam timent omnia nigra. ef cum audiunt loqui 
de diabolo passio arripit eos. nec audent stare soli in camera tales nec ad 
loca tenebrosa aliquo modo ire propter timorem. ef alia talia infinita. 
sicut de vna muliere quam habui in cura mea vidi quod non audebat loqui 
de diabolo nec respicere per fenestram extra ne videret diabolum timens de 
omni homine nigris vestito ne esset ille:4 


Inasmuch, however, as “a good pitaunce”’ was not in such cases 
to be expected, John of Gaddesden dismisses the cure of hereos sum- 


marily: 

@ Sed in amore ereos oportet vituperare illam quam diligit vel facere 
copulationem et dare camphorum ef lactucam super renes. et confortare 
patientem ne in ethicam incidat. Ista omnia valent istis tribus passionibus. 
id est. maniae melancoliae et desipientiae. et aliquando frenesi et amori ereos 
quo ad purgationem et balneum. Et ideo simul posui ista capitula quae 
si bene inspiciantur sunt utilissima in multis casibus: posito quod morbj 
isti raro eueniant vnde in istis amentibus et alienatis cum istis iam dictis potest 
medicus facere quasi mirabilia. tamen oportet frequenter humores adustos 


11 shall have something to say in a later article regarding physicians’ fees, and also 
regarding the suggestion more than once made that John of Gaddesden was the model 
for Chaucer's Doctour of Physik. 

2 Ff. 132-33. 

3 With these constantly recurring symptoms of melancolia in the more general sense 
I shall have to deal later in another connection. 

‘The bearing of much of this—and of numerous similar passages—on the famous 
discussion of dreams in the Nun's Priest's Tale I shall also have to leave for consideration 
another time. The commonly accepted views regarding the sources of Chaucer’s dream- 
lore will, I think, have to undergo revision. It is not upon mediaeval sermon-books 
that he chiefly drew—if he drew on them at all. 
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euacuare sicut satis dixi in primo et 2° et aliqualiter in 3° et ideo recurre ad 
loca illa. 


Before coming to the sources of the mediaeval treatment of amor 
hereos in the Arabic and Greek writers, and to the later development 
of the subject between Chaucer and Burton, I shall mention two of 
Chaucer’s more immediate contemporaries. 

John of Tornamira was the physician of two popes—Gregory XI 
and Clement VII—and of the king of France; and he was twice (the 
second time about 1401) head of the school of Montpellier. His 
period of greatest activity was the last quarter of the fourteenth 
century, and his chief work was the Clarificatorium super nono alman- 
soris cum textu ipsius Rasis.2 His discussion of amor hereos is at the 
close of his long gloss on the thirteenth chapter (“De melancolia’’) 
of the text of Razi,® under the heading “de amore hereos.”’ His 
most significant contribution to the subject, from our point of view, 
is his comment on the scope and application of the phrase. It has 
a very definite bearing on the passage in the Philobiblon, and I shall 
reserve it for quotation there.‘ What follows is sufficiently charac- 
teristic: 

Et nota quod amor hereos cum sit vna species melancoliae ex quo est 
ibi alienatio et corruptio rationis et apud quosdam antiquos dicitur sollicitudo 
melancolica: quia ultra rationem sunt solliciti versus mulieres propter con- 
cupiscentiam carnalem conceptam ab eis et ultimate deliciosam habendam 
confidentes Et nota quod amor hereos est amor multum excedens 
sine ratione: ideo dicitur amor cum insania mentis propter multum delectabile 
ab eis conceptum iam habendum. nam hereos grece est multum delectabile 
latine®’. . . . proprie tamen amor hereos vertit se ad mulierem propter 
deliciam carnalem ultimate eis deliciosam habendam. Nam quibusdam 
iuuenibus libidinosis videtur quod participatio carnalis cum quibusdam 
mulieribus est vitimum deliciei et felicitatis mundanae: nam isti ex spe 


1I have been, unfortunately, unable to see the work of ‘“‘Gilbertyn’’—the Com- 
pendium medicinae (sometimes known as the Rosa anglicana—not anglica) of Gilbertus 
Anglicus (thirteenth century). The book is too rare to be sent out of the few libraries 
that possess it, and the examination I have had made of it has failed to disclose any treat- 
ment of hereos. I am not sure, however, that it does not contain such a discussion. It is 
not always easy to find when it does not constitute a separate chapter. 

2 See Neuburger u. Pagel, I, 695. I have used the 1507 edition of the Clarificatorium, 
in the Pagel collection. 

* See also below, pp. 507 ff. 

* See below, p. 531, and also p. 524, n. 9. 

* For what immediately follows, see below, p. 531. 
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mundana sensata alicuius mulieris infixa immemoratiua per memoriam 
frequentatam imaginando conditiones subiacentes: ete. 


Since, as we have seen, the malady results from too great dryness 
of the brain, the following cure (in addition to others) is suggested: 


Rasis vult quod fortiter inebrientur quibusdam diebus. vt cerebrum 
humectetur: ef ipsarum obliuiscatur. quia sicut modica inebriatio incitat 
luxuriam ita magna obfuscat propter excessiuam humiditatem obliuiscuntur 
talem actum dormiunt velut stupidi: de quo somno multum indigent. Et 
sic terminetur cura amoris hereos. 


One of the most edifying of all the mediaeval compendia is the 
Philonium of the Portuguese Valescus (or Valascus) of Taranta.' 
Like Bernardus Gordonius and John of Tornamira, Valescus was a 
teacher at Montpellier, and the Philonium, finished in 1418, was the 
outcome of thirty-six years of experience.* Valescus’ chapter 
(lib. I, cap. 11) De amore hereos comes between those on incubus and 
mania, and it opens with a remarkable addition to our fund of ety- 


mological information: 
Hereos grece idem est quod dominus latine. Et alemani dicunt. heer. 
id est dominus.* 


The definition immediately follows: 


Est autem amor hereos amor inordinatus et irrationabilis quem aliquis 
habet erga aliquam mulierem non propter bonum finem. Est ergo hereos 
amor cum sollicitudine immensa propter amorem mulieris.* 


And the cause is concisely stated: 


Causa hereos est corruptio virtutis imaginatiuae falsa representantis 
virtuti rationabili ef opinatiuae. Nam imaginatio magna domina est: et 


1 Its title, in the edition of 1526 (Pagel collection), is Aureum ac perutile opus prac- 
ticae medicinae operam dantibus: quod Philonium appellatur. Its Prologus is a remarkable 
document. I shall have occasion elsewhere to quote its invocation of divine assistance. 
Valescus’ reasons for dividing his book into seven parts are of a piece with the explana- 
tions of the titles of the Lilium medicinae and the Rosa anglica: ‘‘ Primo enim septem 
verba quae dominus noster iesus christus saluator noster in cruce pendens locutus fuit. 
Septem sunt gaudia virginis gloriosae. Septem sacramenta ecclesiae. Septem petitiones 
in dominica oratione. Septem sunt virtutes septem peccatis mortalibus resistentes. 
Alice septem virtutes: quatuor cardinales et tres theologicales. Septem peccata mortalia 
quae ignorari non debent vt euitentur. Septem opera dei in sex diebus facta cum requie 
septimae diei Septem candelabra Septem opera misericordiae. Septem 
ecclesiae quae sunt in asia. ... . Septem spiritus qui sunt ante thronum dei 
Septem planetae. Septem dies in septimana. Septem climata tam _ habitabilia'’— 
and so on through six more groups of seven (fol. ii). 

:“Inceptus est autem liber iste cum auxilio magni e¢ eterni dei post practicam 
usualem. 36. annorum per me Valescum anno domini. 1418”’ (fol. ii). 


* Fol. xix. 
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imperat aliis virtutibus. Quando ergo ipsa apprehendit species rei dilectae: 
tune eas presentat aliis virtutibus scilicet rationi et memoriae. et iterum 
isto modo sibi: et ita continue nocte dieque stant amantium animcae ita quod 
nil aliud perfecte imaginari possunt et deus scit quomodo ratio tunc operatur.! 

The signa may be passed over. Upon the curatio, however, Vales- 
cus lavishes all his eloquence. Of the thirteen methods of cure which 
he enumerates I shall mention only four. The first is sufficiently 
obvious and indubitably effective: ‘Prima est quod detur sibi illa 
quam diligit: sicut dicit Rasis et cura facta est.” The fifth is familiar, 
but perhaps nowhere else so enticingly phrased as in the Philonium: 

Quinto iuuat incedere per prata cum sociis et dilectis viridaria et nemora: 
et per iardinos floridos vbi cantant aues et resonent philomenae: vbi prandia 
et cenae sint bene parata cum triplici vel quadruplici specie vinorum: et 
optimis ferculis et fructibus: vbi flores et serta et gaudia preparentur: vt 
unus homo saluetur: et ista ab eius consortio cum conuenientia et dei reuer- 
entia suscipiantur tam in gurgitatione voluptatum quae multum deo dis- 
plicent. Ad hoc etiam multum iuuat loqui cum amicis et dilectis suis.? 
The sixth we have met with in Gordonius, but Valescus makes 
his own addition: 

Sexto iuuat ad distractionem imaginationis ammonitio parentum et 
sapientum virorum: qui sibi doceant huius seculi et venturi effectus: et 
pericula: ac scandala quae inde possunt sequi: etsi iuuenis est: flagelletur 
culus eius cum verberibus: ef si non sistit: ponatur in fundo turris cum 
pane et aqua donec veniam a sua insania petat.? 

Nor is the ninth original, except perhaps in its phrasing: 

Nono ad hoc iuuat vt diligat plures et illas osculetur et cum eis saepe 
loquatur: vt eius amor erga eam non sit totus: sed dividatur. Ideo dicebat 
Ouidius. hortor vt et pariter binas habeatis amicas. Fortior et plures 
si quis habere potest. Nam si vna dicit non: altera dicit sic.? 

There is space for but two of the seven divisions of the Clarificatio. 
The first is a rather cynical expression of Valescus’ belief in the 
passing of the malady: 

Primo sciendum quod pauci vel nulli nunc efficiuntur heroici. nam 
tanta dissolutione vtuntur cum diversis mulieribus: quod eorum amor 
super unam queiscere [sic] non valet.? 


The second speaks with sufficient clearness for itself: 


Secundo nota quod ebrietas: gulositas: luxuria: latrocinium: hereos: 
ludus: vsura: maliloquium: mentiri: blasphemias petere: tenacitas seu 


1 Fol. xix. 2 Fol. xx. 
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aueritia: loquacitas: omnia ista iudicium rationis impediunt: et habituata 
vix recedunt.! 
It is difficult to refrain from further quotation; there are few more 
interesting human documents of the sort than the eleventh chapter 
of the Philonium.? 

III 


The passages thus far cited are more than enough to establish 
the meaning of Chaucer’s line. But the interest of the subject itself, 
as well as its wider implications, warrants further consideration of 
the earlier history both of the malady and of its name. And that 
history is strikingly typical. For hereos is one more embodiment of 
the passage of Greek learning by way of the Arabs into Western 


Europe. 

Perhaps the greatest of all the Arabic physicians—with the 
possible exception of Avicenna—was Rhazes or Razi (Abu Bekr 
Muhammed ben Zakarijja er-Razi), who lived from 850 to 923 or 
932.2 His most extensive work, the vast compendium known as 
al-Hawi (or Haouy), was translated into Latin in the thirteenth cen- 
tury under the name of Continens.* It is a gigantic encyclopedia of 
the medical knowledge of his day, consisting largely of a mass of 


1 Fol. xx. 

2A much older treatise is the Commentarium Magistri Bernardi Provincialis super 
tabulas Salerni (Collectio Salernitana, 5, 269-328). It is, in large measure, a compendium 
of folk-medicine, quoting constantly the ‘‘ mulieres Salernitanae"’ as its authorities for all 
manner of curious remedies, some of which still survive in rural communities. Master 
Bernardo flourished during the last half of the twelfth century (De Renzi, Collectio 
Salernitana, 5, 329 ff.). In his chapter ‘‘ De calidis II gradu” (5, 299-300) occurs the 
ollowing: 

‘‘Ferrugo, id est fex ferri: Si quis invenis [apparently a misreading of iuvenis] 
aggravatus sit amore alicuius mulieris quam non possit habere, vel aliqua puella in amore 
alicuius pueri quem non possit habere, manibus post sterga [sic] positis vel etiam revinctis, 
bibat de aqua in qua ferrugo vel ferrum candens extinctum sit, ore prono, in vase ubi est 
aqua, et sic minus amore illicito torquebitur; phisicum et empiricum et rationale reme- 
dium: vel potest dici, et verum est, quod humores qui ab amore illicito vel hercos levi- 
gantur aqua ferruginea bibita gravidantur inferius et sic amor inervatur et spiritus 
animalis minus infestatur.’’ 

The form hercos is noteworthy, since it appears also in the Harleian MS. See below, 
p. 523, n. 5. 

2 See Neuburger u. Pagel, I, 598-601; Leclerc, Histoire de la médecine arabe (Paris, 
1876), I, 337-54. Razi’s name is variously transmogrified in the Middle Ages as Abu- 
beter, Abubater, Bubikir, etc. I may say, once for all, that no two of the modern authori- 
ties whom I have consulted agree in their transliteration of any of the Arabic names that 
occur in this paper, and I assume no responsibility for the forms (always those given by 
reputable authorities) which I have used. 

4 On its translator, Ferraguth, see Leclerc, II, 464-67. 
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(often verbal) citations from his predecessors—Greek, Arabic, Per- 
sian, Indian, even Chaldean—accompanied by Razi’s own comment. 
The twentieth tractatus of the first book is entitled “De coturub 
vel ereos,”' and it falls into two chapters, of which I shall quote the 
first.2 The sheer gauntness and starkness of it is of a different world 
from the Ovidian trappings of Valescus. 

g Capitulum primum est de essentia causis signis accidentibus et pro- 
nosticatione coturub vel ereos. 

Dixit Judeus quod pacientes coturub vel ereos incedunt de nocte tanquam 
canes: et eorum facies sunt croceae propter vigilias et eorum corpora dessi- 
cantur: et continue siciunt: et hoc accidit eis post laborem. 

Dixit Alexan. quod pacientes coturub vel ereos incedunt stridendo 
alias vagando et clamando tota nocte et proprie per sepulturas mortuorum 
usque ad mane: ef eorum color est croceus: et eorum oculi debilitantur: 
et siccantur: et fiunt concaui: ef non lachrymantur: et desiccatur eorum 
lingua: et videtur puluerizata: et habent crustulas vel ulcera quae non pos- 
sunt consolidari: et hic morbus est de morbis melancholiae. 

Dico Pacientes morbum qui appellatur corub [sic] incedunt amentes 
per sepulturas mortuorum: et hic morbus est in capite: et eorum facies 
apparet immutata: ef visus debilis: et oculi sicci et concaui: et non lachry- 
mantur: et eorum lingua est sicca: ef apparent in ea pustulae: ef totum 
corpus siccum et durum: ef multum siciunt: et impossibile est quod con- 
ualescant ex hoc morbo: propter praua accidentia quae concomitantur 
ipsum: et mesti iacent supra eorum faciem: et videntur in eorum facie et 
dorso vel tibiis quasi quaedam maneries pulueris et morsus canis: et hoc 
accidit ex melancolia: ef ambulant de nocte tanquam lupi: ef desiccantur 
eorum linguae: et haec species est de vsues idest birsem melancolica.* 


The second chapter—‘“de cura coturub vel ereos”—deals chiefly 

with phlebotomy and the use of drugs, and I shall omit it here. 
Next to the Continens the best-known work of Razi is El Mansoury 

(Liber medicinalis Almansoris). The ninth book (or tractatus) 


1“**Ooturub’ (qutrub),"’ Professor George F. Moore informs me, “‘is, in the medical 
writers, ‘a species of melancholia, disordering the intelligence, drawing up the face .. . . 
turning the skin ashy, the eyes sunken, body emaciated,’ etc. The lexicons refer to 
Avicenna, Book iii, for a more detailed description.'’ The reference is evidently to the 
chapter discussed below (p. 512). 

2 Continens Rasis ordinatus et correctus per clarrissimum artium et medicinae doctorem 
magistrum Hieronymum Surianum (Venice, 1509). I have used the copy in the John 
Crerar Library. 

*** Usues is wiswas (Western pronunciation wiswés), ‘insanity’; birsem (birsdm) is 
defined in the general dictionaries as pleurisy (or peritonitis ?), accompanied by delirium; 
while sirsdm is inflammation of the brain’’ (Moore). The sixth chapter of Razi'’s Liber 
divisionum (see below, p. 510) is entitled: ‘‘ De birsen. id est. litargia et frenesi 
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of El Mansoury was frequently translated and commented on during 
the Middle Ages, and its text may be found in the Clarificatorium of 
John of Tornamira.' It does not itself contain a discussion of hereos, 
but this lack is supplied by the commentators.? I shall first quote a 
brief passage from the thirteenth chapter (‘De melancolia’”’) in the 
twelfth century Latin translation of El Mansoury by Gerhard of 


Cremona: 

Rasis non nominauit gadob.... neque nominauit sollicitudinem 
quae ex amore mulieris vel alicuius rei accidit cuiws cura est ebrietas et 
mutatio de regione in regionem et coitus cum alia quam cum ea quam diligit. 


It is, however, in another commentator on the ninth tractatus 
of the Liber Almansoris that one of the most remarkable of all the 
disquisitions on amor hereos occurs. Gerardus de Solo was at the 
head of the school at Montpellier about 1320,‘ so that his treatise 
falls between those of Bernardus Gordonius and John of Tornamira. 
His comment on the chapter “ De melancolia” in Razi contains the 


following 

Sequitur de tertia specie melancoliae quae amorereos dicitur circa quam 
passionem quattuor sunt pernotanda. Primo secundum philosophum .vi. 
ethicorum amor triplex est quidam est propter bonum domesticum et vocatur 
amor virtuosus procedens a virtute: ita quod non patiatur secum illicitum. 
... . Alter est amor propter bonum utile: ut inter dominum et seruum et 
communiter non est talis amor. et tertivs est amor propter bonum est 
delectabile diuersificatus secundum fiens: secundum Auicen. iij. canonis 
nam aliqui in auro. aliqui in diuitijs. aliqui in mulieribus est consequens 
appetitum. et ille amor est triplex. quidam est non multum intensus. et 
ille vocatur ereos et ille non multum intrat in voluntate: sicut amor qui 
non intrat multum inter dentes: vt dicitur in prouerbiis. Alter est amor in 
mulieribus qui est multum intensus et assiduus circa mulierem principaliter 


1 See above, p. 504. The Tractatus nonus, without comment, is also accessible in 
the Articella of Petrus Hispanus (Lugd., 1533), pp. cccxxx—ccclv. 


2 As we have already seen in the case of John of Tornamira. 


3 Albubetri arazi filii zachariae Liber incipit qui ab eo Almansor vocatus est... 
translatus ex arabico in latinum apud toletum a Herardo cremonensi, etc. Lugd., 1510 
(John Crerar Library), fol. cxlix. Gerhard of Cremona (1114-87), whom Steinschneider 
calls ‘‘der fruchtbarste Uebersetzer des Mittelalters,’’ ranks with Constantinus Africanus 
(see below, p. 513) as an intermediary between the Arabs and Western Europe. See 
Neuburger u. Pagel, I, 660, and especially Leclerc, II, 398-431. 


4See Neuburger u. Pagel, I, 695. 
5 Almansoris liber Nonus cum exrpositione Geraldi de Solo doctoris Montispessulani, 
Lugd., 1504 (John Crerar Library), foll. 39-41. 
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propter actus coitus exercendos. ef talis vocatur amorereos. id est. amor 
nobilis a nobilitate dictus: quia multum fortis amor: quia milites magis 
conuenerunt habere istam passionem quam alii. ideo illi sunt coacti qui sunt 
in delitiis. et potest sic diffinire: amorereos est amor multum fortis seruens 
et assiduus circa mulierem propter actus coitus exercendos: et talis vocatur 
amorereos. 

The remainder of the long passage has too much of the frankness 
of a medical treatise for quotation here. Its interest, apart from its 
obvious emphasis, lies in the curious distinction—peculiar to Gerard 
de Solo, so far as I know—between hereos and amor hereos; and in the 
fact that the phrase amor hereos is uniformly printed as a single word.' 

A third widely used work of Razi was the Liber divisionum. Its 
chapter (xi) “De amore” is succinct? 

Cura eius est assiduatio coytus et ieiunium et deambulatio et ebrietas 
plurima assidue.* 

Razi was followed by another noted physician whose name pre- 
cedes his in Chaucer’s I'st. Haly (Ali ben el-Abbas el-Majusi) died 
about 994, and his “ Royal Book,” el-Maliki (Almaleki, Maleky), was 
translated into Latin in 1127.4 I shall quote but a brief extract 
from his treatment of our theme:* 

q De amore. Amor autem est animae sollicitudo in id quod amatur et 
cogitationis in id ipsum perseverantia. Cuius signa sunt oculorum profun- 
datio, etc. 

The rest of the treatment follows the usual course. 

Almost contemporary with Haly was Abulkasim (Abulkasim 
Chalaf ben Abbas el-Zahrawi),® best known for his contribution to 

1 Gerard de Solo also quotes the frog couplet, in the form: ‘Si quis amat ranam 
ranam cupit esse dianam."’ 


2 Liber diuisionum translatus in tilero a magistro Hererdo Cremonensi de arabico 
in latinum. Verba abubetri filii zacharice arasi. Lugd., 1510 (John Crerar Library), 
cap. xi, fol. vii. 

* There is also, in the Boston Public Library, a very beautiful fourteenth-century 
MS (formerly in the Ashburnham collection) of a treatise of Razi entitled De aegritudin- 
fibus. Its eleventh chapter, also ‘‘ De amore,"’ contains a brief description of the malady 
and a list of its symptoms, in addition to the cure. Inasmuch as Razi left behind over 
two hundred works, I have not attempted to identify the treatise. 

4See Leclerc, I, 381-88; Neuburger u. Pagel, I, 601-2; Daremberg, Notices et 
extraits des manuscrits médicauz (Paris, 1853), pp. 80-85. 

’ Haly filius Abbas. Liber totius medicinae necessaria continens, etc., Lugd., 1523 
(John Crerar Library). The discussion is found in the seventh chapter of the ninth 
book, ‘‘ De melancolia et canina et amore causisque eorum et signis.”’ 

* Known also as Alzaharavius, Alsarabi, Ezzahraui, etc. He lived about 912-1013. 
See Leclerc, I, 437-57; Neuburger u. Pagel, I, 602-5. 
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the development of surgery. His great work was the Tesrif, or 
Altasrif, which was early translated into Latin (by whom, is not 
known). The first two books of the Tesrif (as well as other sections 
of it) were printed separately, and it is an early edition of these that I 
have used.’ The discussion of love isin the Liber practicae, Tractatus 
primus, sectio secunda, cap. xvii: “ De amore et est excessus amoris.’” 
The term hereos does not occur in the text; one of the rubrics, how- 
ever, reads, “‘Causae amoris hereos.” A few sentences will be suffi- 
cient to indicate the character of the chapter: 

Signa dilectionis sunt, quoniam oculi sunt concaui Color vero 
faciei est citrinus & omnia sua membra sunt sicca Curatio primae 
speciei est vti frequenter coitu cum quacumque poterit & cum non dilecta 
& assidue ieiunare & itinerare & inebrieare. Curatio vero secundae speciei 
est quod adhaereat ei quam diligit, & non abstineat videre ipsam .... & 
inspicere viridaria & cursus aquarum & lumina & potare vinum, & esse cum 
sociis & audire parabolos & hystorias quae sollicitudinem ducunt ... . et 
elongari a rebus grauibus & horribilibus & prostrentur sibi in domo genera 
florum & herbarum odoriferarum sicut sunt rosae folia mirtae basilicon 
mellissa & folia citri & similia. 

We have now reached one of the greatest names in the develop- 
ment of mediaeval medicine. Avicenna (Abn Ali el-Hosein ben 


Abdallah Ibn Sina) is of perhaps equal importance with Razi as a 
physician, and of incomparably greater weight and influence in other 
fields. On his amazing fecundity and on the organizing power of 
his genius it is unnecessary to dwell here. His great medical work— 
the bulk of which (although less than that of the vast Continens of 
Razi) is almost commensurate with its influence—is the Liber Canonis.* 


1 Liber theoricae necnon practicae Alsaharavii, Aug. Vind., 1519 (John Crerar Library). 
On this edition see Leclerc, I, 448. 


2 Fol. xxxi. 

* Avicenna’s dates are 980-1037. For brief accounts of his life and of his contri- 
bution to medicine see Leclerc, I, 466-77; Neuburger u. Pagel, I, 605-9. 

‘The Arabic text is in the edition of 1593 (Rome). It was translated into Latin, 
toward the close of the twelfth century, by Gerhard of Cremona. I have used the Latin 
text in the editions of 1490, 1556, and 1582. That Chaucer had some knowledge of the 
Liber Canonis is clear from the well-known reference in the Pardoner’s Tale (C 889-91): 

But, certes, I suppose that Avicen 

Wroot never in no canon, ne in no fen, 

Mo wonder signes of empoisoning, etc. 
But his curious use of the word “‘canon”’ (regarding which Professor Skeat’s note is 
sound) seems to indicate that his acquaintance may have been at second hand. The 
same statement, however, must be made (I fear) in Professor Skeat’s own case. For 
Avicenna’s ‘“‘ De venenis"’ is Lib. IV, Fen VJ, and not Fen J, as Skeat states. 
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The passage with which we are concerned is found in Liber III, 
Fen I, Tractatus IV, cap. 23, under the title: “De alhasch id 
est Amantibus.”* And its treatment of the theme has influenced 


1 This is the title in the editions of 1556 and 1582. In the edition of 1490 the heading 
is ‘ De ilisci."" “‘Ilisci’’ also appears in the 1582 tezt, and both forms are recognized by 
later writers (see pp. 532, 535, 538). The older commentators give curious expla- 
nations of the term. Inthe glossary of Arabic terms (‘‘ Arabicorum nominum Bellunensis 
interpretatio’’) appended to the edition of 1582, alhasch is explained as follows: *‘ alhasch 
sicut scribit Ebenesis est species volubilis quae involuitur super arbores, et exicca east, 
et ad eius similitudinem alhasch dicitur de quodam aegritudine quae exiccat patientem 
ipsam [sic], et removet ab eo colorem splendidum vitae.’’ Further information( 7?) is 
given in an extremely interesting fourteenth-century work (see more fully p. 516 below), 
Ad-Damiris Haydt al-Hayawdu (a zodlogical lexicon). Under the word al-Fdkhitah 
(a certain species of collared dove), at the close of a long disquisition on the various 
stages of love, the author discusses certain differences of opinion regarding the derivation 
of the terms he has used: “ As to al-‘izshk, it is derived from al-‘ashakah, which is a plant 
that twists itself round the roots of trees that grow near it, and that are hardly able to 
free themselves of it excepting through death. Some say that al-‘ashakah is a certain 
yellow plant changed in its leaves, and that an ardent lover is named ‘ashik on account 
of his yellow colour and the change in his state"’ (Vol. II, Pt. I, 489-92). I am indebted 
to the kindness of Professor George Foot Moore of Harvard University for the following 
note: ‘‘ Avicenna, in the chapter to which you refer (ed. Rome, 1593, p. 316), treats of the 
malady called al-‘ig¢. The name is not badly represented by ilisci (the final i is the 
Arabic case ending after the preposition fi, ‘concerning’). Alhasch in the title in the 
editions of 1556 and 1582 is a less correct equivalent; the vowel a instead of i may have 
been suggested by the name of the plant al-‘agaq which your ‘interpretatio’ defines, but 
is more probably to be accounted for by ignorance of the proper pronunciation. ‘De 
amantibus’ is a free translation of the Arabic title. 

“The verb ‘agiga means ‘be madly in love, wild with desire’ (said, e.g., of a she- 
camel in heat); the affection may be honest or guilty, but, in distinction from habba, 
the common verb for ‘love,’ ‘asiga always connotes excess. The noun ‘igg corresponds. 
(The medical use and definition you have from Avicenna himself.) The passionate 
lover is ‘4éig or ‘asig; a woman beyond measure amorous of her husband is ‘sig, etc. 

“The native etymologists give various explanations how the passionate lover comes 
to be called ‘aig. One says, ‘he is so called because he withers away (literally, “loses 
his moisture, dries up’’) from the violence of desire.” Others connect the use in one way 
or another with ‘asagah, the name of a plant ‘which is at first green, then shrivels and 
turns yellow.’ So Al-Zajjaj (died ca. 311 a.n.). Ibn Doreid (died 321 a.u.), after defin- 
ing the name of the plant, says, ‘it is thought that from this the ‘dasig is socalled, because 
of his withering away.’ In the Lisan: ‘dsig, because he withers away as the ‘agagah does 
when it is cut down." : 

“What plant is meant is not certain. I have not run down the botanists; the 
general dictionaries say that in ‘ post-classical’ authors it is the same as lablaéb, and this 
is now a leguminous plant, Dolichos lablab, often called ‘Egyptian bean.’ Originally, 
lablab was a climbing plant; ivy seems to be sometimes meant. Zamakhsari (died 538 a.z.) 
in the Asas will have it that ‘‘igq is derived from ‘agaq (lablab), because this plant attaches 
itself to a tree and clings to it.’ The verb ‘adiga (with the preposition bi) means ‘cleave, or 
stick, to a person or thing.’ Climbing plants are unknown in Arabia, as are also ‘Egyptian 
beans’; these senses are necessarily ‘ post-classical.’ The Lisain says that the name ‘asagah 
was given also to a thorny desert shrub (‘ardk) on which camels feed. 

“I have not found the explanation given in your ‘interpretatio’ in any of the dic- 
tionaries I have consulted; it is not plausible enough to be worth hunting. The ety- 
mologies of the Arab philologists I have quoted are the kind of thing etymologists have 
been doing since the craft existed. To take the name of the plant as the starting-point, 
and make the verb a metaphorical denominative is a mere play of ingenuity. But it is 
possible that the association in some form was known to Avicenna—the chronology 
would admit it—though in skimming the chapter I did not come upon anything that 


suggested this."’ a 
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profoundly the occidental authorities already quoted. Avicenna’s 
definition is as follows: 

Haec aegritudo est solicitudo melancholica similis melancholiae, in quo 
homo sibi iam induxit incitationem seu applicationem cogitationis suae 
continuam super pulchritudine ipsius quarundam formarum, et gestuum seu 
morum, quae insunt ei. 


Among the signa are the now familiar details: 


Et signa quidem eius sunt profunditas oculorum et siccitas ipsorum 
. . et alteratur dispositio ipsius ad risum, et laetitiam aut ad tristitiam et 
fletum cum amoris cantilenas audit: et praecipue cum sit rememoratio 
repudii, et elongationis: et sunt omnia membra eius arefacta praeter oculos, 


etc. 

The account of the pulse, and of its use in identifying the object 
of the lover’s passion, follows in due course. The usual methods of 
cure are laid down, prominent among them the recourse to beldams, 
upon which Gordonius elaborated, and which is first found, so far 
as I know, in Avicenna. And the setting of the malady is that which 
we have elsewhere seen.! 

It will be remembered that Bernardus Gordonius quoted from 
Viaticus,? and after following many blind trails, I at last succeeded 
in identifying the passage. A number of the medical works we have 
been considering have a chapter (or even a book) “de itinere,” which 
deals with the emergencies incident to travel. And there are also 
separate medical compendia for the traveler’s needs.? Among these 
perhaps the most remarkable is the Viaticum of that Constantinus 
Africanus who has achieved a bad eminence as Chaucer’s “cursed 
monk Dan Constantyn.’* But just this notoriety is scarcely 
deserved. He is characterized by Pagel as “ein Mann, der zu den 


1 The chapters immediately preceding are ‘‘ De mania et dispositione canina”’... . ; 
‘‘De melancholia’... . ; “De insania lupina, aut canina, vel de lycanthropia.”’ 
Those which follow are ‘‘De vertigine’’; ‘‘De contorsione’’; ‘‘De epilepsia’’; ‘‘ De 
apoplexia’’; ‘‘ De paralysi"’; etc. 

2 See above, p. 499. 

3 See, for instance, the twelfth-century Viaticus of Aegidius Corboliensis (ed. Valen- 
tine Rose, Leipzig, 1907)—a most interesting treatise in verse. 

4E 1810-11. Cf. also A 433, where he is included among the Arabs in Chaucer's 
list. With Chaucer's epithet compare Thaddaeus Alderotti, In Aph. Hipp. exposit., 
Venet., 1517, fol. 1: ‘‘Translationem Constantini persequar, non quia melior, sed quia 
communior; nam ipsa pessima est et defectiva et superflua; nam ille insanus monachus 
in transferendo peccavit quantitate et qualitate’’ (quoted by Daremberg, Notices et 
Extraits, p. 85). Thaddeus’ dates are 1215-95; see Neuburger u. Pagel, I, 667-70. 
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bedeutenderen Erscheinungen des Mittelalters zihlt und dem das 
Verdienst zukommt, als Hauptvermittler arabischer Weisheit im 
Occident indirekt das Studium und die Kenntnis der griechischen 
Medizin wiederbelebt und geférdert zu haben, nimlich Constantinus 
Africanus, der daher auch das Ehrenpridikat eines medizinischen 
Priceptors des Abendlandes (‘magister orientis et occidentis’) 
erhalten hat.”! Now the Viaticum is a translation of an Arabic 
work, the Zad el-Mougafir (Provision du voyageur) of Abou Djafar 
Ahmed ben Ibrahim ben Abi Khaled,? the date of whose death is 
variously given as 961, 1004, and 1009. But Constantine was not 
the only translator of the Zad el-Moucafir. It seems to have been 
almost immediately translated into Greek, for a Greek version of it 
is extant in a manuscript not later than the end of the tenth century, 
or the beginning of the eleventh.£ And the twentieth chapter (Ilepi 
épwros) of the first book is—on account of its references to Rufus of 
Ephesus—fortunately accessible.° It is, as Daremberg remarks, 
“curieux”’ to the last degree, but I shall have to content myself with 
a couple of brief extracts. The first is the beginning of the chapter: 

‘O piv fpws brdpye votoos yeyervnsevyn ev To eyxepdrw * éote SE iepBodry 
épwros, wera ovdAACyTpov Kal dypumvias, kai dua TodTo mapaxoAovOovew aito 


peywrturepa roves THs Yuyxis, Pypul, 6 ovrAoywrpos Kai 9 dypvmvia. Ele d€ rus 

“ , ” ew ee > . , 4 e 
tav dirocdgdwy Ste b Epws dvopacta dyamys émitacis * wodAanis Sé yiverar 7 
airia Tov épwros ef dvayxaias xpeias THs Hicews cis Td drwodobat TO TEpeTTov 
> a , « ‘ , ~ » o « a > ’ >. A 
éx Tov awpatos: 6 8 codwraros Potoos épy dre 7 ovvoveia dvivnow eis TOUS 
« A > . « -~7 4 a € > tA > , a 4 « ‘ 
brepvixOvtas avtous 7 weAaiva xoAn, 7 7 adpooivn * emvaTpEeder yap mpos EavTHV 
Thy Tovtwv ppdvynow, Kai dudrve tiv icxypoTyTa TOD Epwros, Kav Taxa i TUVOU- 
oudoe Tov pi) Epwpevov, kal pardooe als riv oxAnpiav® 


11,643. So Daremberg: ‘il a recu et il mérite 4 tous égards le titre de Restaurateur 
des lettres médicales en Occident”’ (p. 86). For the salient facts in his career, which 
ended in 1087, see Leclerc, I, 539-41; II, 356-66; Neuburger u. Pagel, I, 643-45. 

2 See the valuable Recherches on the subject by Ch. Daremberg, Notices et Extraits 
des manuscrits médicauz grecs, latins et francais des principales bibliothéques de l’ Europe, 
Paris, 1853, pp. 63-100. And compare Leclerc, II, 360-63; Pucinotti, Storia della medi- 
cina, II!, 333 ff. The Viaticum is sometimes wrongly attributed to Gerard of Cremona, 
Isaac Judaeus, or Gerard of Berry. See Cholmeley, John of Gaddesden, pp. 171, 179; 
Collectio Salernitana, 5, 117. Cf. Bernardus Gordonius: “propter dictum... . 
Gerardi supra viaticum" (Lilium medicinae, Partic. II, cap. 10). 

* Daremberg, p. 77. 4See Daremberg, p. 77, and passim. 

5’ It is printed entire in Daremberg et Ruelle, @uvres de Rufus d’Ephése (Paris, 
1879), Appendice, section iv, pp. 582-84. For the full list of chapters of the Ephodes 
see Daremberg, Notices et Extraits, pp. 65 ff. 

6 Guvres de Rufus, p. 582. The sentence that immediately follows I shall quote 
below in another connection. See p. 531. 
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The bulk of the chapter is a panegyric on wine-bibbing as a cure 
for love. The following must suffice as a sample: 

Kai dwAroyopev éfaiperat 76 oivororev peta Tpaywoias Kai povoorpyias Kai 
dinyjpact pidwv Kal dxovriferOar pédos iapBixod » cai Brerew mepBodrauw 
xAoepd, kai rpdcwra avOnpa xai edbady + noi yap 6 Poidos Gri 6 olvos ddp- 
paxov peyrrov éots Tav poBovpévwy Kai épwvtwv. . . . "Edy be xai 6 Potdos 
drt ob povov & olvos mivopevos oupperpws eardot tiv Wuyny, Kal droduixa e€ 
airs tiv Avany, GAG. kai Erepa mau Tovover TA TOWWTA, WS TA EKpAaTa AOUTPA 
Kai Oeppa, cai émi Ttovrwv éye(pe airois } Yvyx7 avtav, drav civépywvtat év TO 
Baraviy ovppérpws perwddiv xai tpaywdeiv.! 

And the chapter ends: 

avrn S€ €or % 680s Oepameias TOV épwvTwv * Kai Tavrny épavepwoaper * Kai 
per’ avtav SiedOe tiv tprByv tavrnv, xaBus tredeiapev ev mavti 680 Kai tov 
Suaroyopov tov mpoppyevra drodwxwy Kai tiv Avan ewhdv? 

The question whether Constantine’s Viaticum is a direct trans- 
lation from the Arabic, or is based (wholly or in part) on the Greek, is, 
for us, 2 somewhat important one, for Constantine’s use of the word 
hereos is the earliest I have found. Daremberg pronounces definitely* 
in favor of the first view, and with his conclusion (but not with his 
method of reaching it) Leclere seems to agree. The only exception 
to Daremberg’s main general argument, as he observes, is in the 
very chapter with which we are concerned.® I shall quote at once the 
passages in the Viaticum which correspond to those I have already 


quoted from the Greek: 

Amor qui dicitur hereos morbus est cerebro contiguus. est autem mag- 
num desiderium cum magna concupiscentia et afflictione cogitationum: vnde 
quidem philosophi dicunt: hereos enim est nomen magnae dilectionis. 
aliter delectationis designatiuum: sicut enim fidelitas est dilectionis ultimitas: 
ita et hereos dilectionis.® aliter delectationis est quaedam extremitas. Ali- 
quando huius amoris causa nimia naturae est necessitas in multa humorum 
superfluitate expellenda: unde ruffus coitus inquit valere videtur quibus 
nigra colera et melancolia dominantur: eis sensus redditur et molestatio 
hereosis tollitur si cum dilectis loquantur. aliter locantur.? 

1P. 583. ?P.584. *Pp. 86-100. ‘II, 361-63. And cf. Pucinotti, as above. 


5**Dans le Viatique, je n’ai relevé6 qu'un seul mot grec appartenant a la langue 
ordinaire, et qui ne soit pas une transcription de l’arabe, c’est hereos, pour amor (I, xx); 
ce mot a méme servi & forger le barbarisme hereosus"’ (p. 89). 

*This is the sentence which Gordonius quotes—evidently from memory. See 
above, p. 499. 

1 Breviarium Constantini dictum viaticum, Lugd., 1510 (John Crerar Library), 
Liber primus, cap. xx: ‘‘De amore qui dicitur hereos.’’ This, and not the modernized 
text of 1536, is the authoritative edition. See Daremberg, p. 86. 
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The second passage is as follows: 

Quid melius hereosos adiuuat ne in cogitationes profundentur nimias: 
vinum temperatum et odoriferum dandum est: et audire genera musicorum: 
colloqui dilectis amicis: versuum recitatio: luciferos videre ortos: odoriferos 
et fructiferos: currentem habentes aquam et claram: spatiari: seu deducere 
cum femina seu maribus: pulchrae personae. @ Ruffus vinum inquit: est 
medicina fortis tristibus et timidis et hereosis Item ruffus non solum 
modo vinum temperate bibitum aufert tristitiam: sed et alia quidem sibi 
similia: sicut balneum temperatum: vnde sit vt quidam balneum ingredian- 
tur ad cantandum animantur. 


And the chapter ends: 
haec est via medicinae circa hereseos exercenda. 


I do not know Arabic, and so cannot compare the two translations 
with their original. Where Daremberg does so (he appends a 
French translation of the Arabic), his argument seems to be con- 
vincing. But in this particular chapter the correspondence between 
the Latin and the Greek is closer than in any of the parallels which 
Daremberg cites, and it is almost impossible to escape the conclusion 
that in this passage at least Constantine had the Greek as well as the 
Arabic before him. I shall return to this point briefly a little later.' 

In Ad-Damiris Haydt al-Hayawén, of which mention has already 
been made,” occurs the fullest statement that I have found of the 


stages of the love-malady ;* 
‘Abd-ar Rahman b. Nasr states that physicians hold ardent and excessive 
love (al-‘ishk) to be a disease arising from sight and hearing 


! See below, p. 522. The only other one of Constantine's works which I have been 
able to consult is De communibus medico cognitu necessariis locis, Basle, 1539 (Boston 
Medical Library). The eighth chapter of the ninth book is entitled, ‘‘ De melancholia et 
amore [‘timore’ in the heading; ‘amore’ correctly in the Tabula] qui eros dicitur” 
(pp. 249-50). Constantine’s definition is as follows: ‘‘Amor est confidentia animae 
suspiciosa in re amata, et cogitationis in eadem assiduitas.'’ The signa and the setting 
are as usual. 

2 See above, p. 512. The work is translated from the Arabic by Lt. Colonel A. S. G. 
Jayakar (London and Bombay, 1906). Ad-Damiri was born at Cairo in 1349 (or 1341). 
I am indebted to Professor Leo Wiener for calling my attention to the work as a possible 
source of information. 

3 Vol. II, Pt. I, pp. 489-92. The disquisition on love, as has been noted, is under 
the name of a certain species of dove, al-F4akhitah, and the connection (which, to judge 
from the method of the Lezicon in general, is a luxury rather than a necessity) seems to 
be that the bird is described by the Arabs as a liar—a view which in turn is based upon an 
engaging anecdote of Solomon, who had overheard a fakhitah making a rather preposter- 
ous statement, and asked it why it said whatit did. ‘‘It replied, ‘O prophet of God, Iam 
a lover, and a lover ought not to be blamed; the words of lovers ought to be folded up 
and not repeated.’’’ The ‘Information’ given above then follows. 
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several degrees and has several stages following one another; the first ... . 
is called approval . . . . which arises from sight and hearing; this stage 
gains in strength by remembering for a long time the good points and beauti- 
ful qualities of the object of love, and then becomes affection 


The various stages are described, through love, sincere love, and 


passion: 

This state [passion] gains in strength, and becomes ardent and excessive 
love (al-ishk), which is excessive love beyond bounds to such an extent 
that the imagination of the ardent lover is never free from the object of his 
ardent love, and consideration and remembrance of the object of love are 
never absent from his thoughts and mind; the mind is diverted from the 
promptings of sensual energies, and the lover is prevented from eating and 
drinking ....and also from thinking, remembering, imagining, and 
sleeping When ardent love becomes strong, it becomes love-madness 
. ..., in which state there is no room left in the mind of the lover for 
anything but the picture of the object of his ardent love 
state increases, it becomes Jlove-stupefaction ...., which is passing 
beyond all bounds and restraint, so that the very quality of the lover changes, 
and his state is beyond management; he mutters to himself, and does not 
know what he says and where he goes. At this stage physicians are unable 
to treat him. 

Hereupon follows a discussion of the relation of al-‘ishk to the 


three cells of the head,' and the discussion of its etymology already 


quoted.” 
It is evident, accordingly, that the occidental conception of 


hereos was profoundly influenced by the Arabic doctrine of al-‘isq. 
But the Arabs themselves were drawing upon another source.* 


IV 


Love as a malady was definitely recognized by the great Greek 
physicians. And it was in their pages that the Arabic writers found 
the suggestion for the doctrine, on which they soon set their own dis- 


tinctive seal.‘ 


1 See below, p. 527. 2 See above, p. 512, n. J. 

?I have found no reference to hereos in Iani Damasceni decapolitani summae tnter 
Arabes autoritatis medici therapeuticae methodi, hoc est, curandi artis Liber VII (Basle, 
1543); orin the Liber de medicina Auerroys (Venice, 1514); orin Abhomeron Abynzohar, 
colliget Auerroes (Venice, 1514); orin the Practica Jo. Serapionis dicta breusiarium (Venice, 
1497). The Dissertatio de amore physico of Ibn Baddscheh ae aa referred to in Neu- 
burger u. Pagel, I, 613, I have not seen. 

* See Leclerc’s discussion (I, 231-58) of the Greek medical writers translated by the 
Arabs, and compare the list of Greek physicians whom Razi cites (Leclerc, I, 342-43). 
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In the vast collection of works attributed to Hippocrates’ I have 
made no thorough search, and the indices available—even in the 
great edition of Littré—give little help. But before Galen (130- 
200 a.p.)? the subject was certainly treated.* Even in Galen, how- 
ever, I know of no separate consideration of the malady. But 
specific references to it appear in a number of passages. A single 
excerpt will be sufficient for our purpose: 

. tos 8 Aro Kataderrovopevovs 4 dxpotvtas 7 dypvmvoivtas 7} 
wupeavras éri mpopacerw épwrixais év éxeivw Tov Adyou TH Keharaiw meprray- 
Bavovew oi madaxoi, xrr.4 

Elsewhere, too, Galen refers to the leanness of lovers, and espe- 
cially to the quickening of the pulse at the sight of the object of the 
lover’s passion.® In the later writers, however, either in connection 
with the discussion of mania or melancholy, or as constituting a 
section by itself, the treatment of gows as one of the recognized cere- 
bral maladies becomes explicit. 

The date of Caelius Aurelianus, the translator of Sorano of 
Ephesus—whose period (probably, however, early in the second 
century A.D.) is also doubtful—is not definitely known. On linguistic 
grounds his work is assigned to the fourth or early fifth century a.p.‘ 
From his treatment of mania I shall quote but a single passage, for 
the sake of its last word. The fifth chapter of the first book of the 
Chronion is entitled: “De furore sive insania, quam Graeci Manian 
vocant,” and it begins as follows: 

Magna Grecorum vetustas manian appellabat, quae nunc mantice dicta 
est. Item alium, inquit, ex Libero fieri patre: alium ex amore, et appellavit 
eroticon.’ 


1 Third or fourth century s.c. See Neuburger u. Pagel, I, 196-235. 

2 See Neuburger u. Pagel, I, 373-402. 

+See the quotation from Galen below. I have had no opportunity to identify oi 
wadarn, 

4 Galeni comm. I. in Hipp. Prognostic., ed. Kiihn, Vol. XVIII, Pars ii, p. 18. The 


Latin translation reads: 
Verum eos qui prae amore vel emaciati sunt vel pallent vel vigilant vel etiam 


febricitant sub eo libri capite veteres comprehendunt, etc. 

§ Galeni comm. II. in Hippocr. de humor., ed. Kiithn, XVI, 308-10; cf. also XVIII, ii, 
40. An actual example of this method of diagnosis—the patient in this case being a 
woman—is given in the treatise De praenotione ad Posthumum, ed. Kiihn, XIV, 631-33. 

* See Neuburger u. Pagel, I, 345. 

? Medicini Antiqui Omnes, Venice, 1547, fol. 257. 
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It is, however, in connection with Oribasius' that we can first 
observe the curious passage of the Greek word into a barbarized 
Latin form. The ninth chapter of the eighth book of the Divoyis 
is entitled Tlepi trav épwvrwr.2 Now the Latin translations of Ori- 
basius are not only very early but also of unusual linguistic interest.’ 
And the chapter we are concerned with is readily accessible in the 
text of two of the oldest MSS—the Paris MS lat. 10233, of the sixth 
century, and the Laon MS No. 424, of the tenth. The sixth-century 
translation refers to the malady merely as amor.® But the tenth- 
century text employs another term. Its title reads: “Ad eos qui de 
amore contristantur, quos Greci ton heroton vocant.”’ I shall give the 
brief chapter, together with the Greek text of certain passages: 

Qui autem de amore egrotant,® et contristantur animo et insomnietatem 
nescientes patiuntur; alii balneum utentis in requiem positi... . expende- 
runt: ex his enim invenimus ton heroton, id est qui de amore consumitur, 
ex balneis et vini potionem et auditum cogitationes inpoguimus;’ aliis autem 
timorem indiximus, imponentes tractatos super quod amabat, vix deponenda 
passionem® ad aliquas filonicias excitare et secundum hypotesis, quae prae- 
dictae sunt vitae uniuscujusque. Subsecuntur autem quidem amorem ian- 
guint, quorum sunt haec signa: oculi sunt concavi et non lacrimantur; 
videntur autem sicut qui laborem sunt pleni; moventur enim eis palpebre 
frequenter plus ab alio membro, proprium locum quiescant solis heroton.® 


[Ilepi] trav épwvrwy has accordingly been carried over as ton heroton 


! Born about 325 a.p. For this important writer see Neuburger u. Pagel, I, 513-21. 

2 (Euvres d’Oribase, ed. Bussemaker et Daremberg, Paris, 1873, V, 413-14. 

3 See Neuburger u. Pagel, I, 519-20, and the references there given. 

4 @uores d’Oribase, VI, 215. See Molinier, in the preface to this volume, pp. xviii— 
xix, for an account of the MSS, and compare V, v—vii, and Neuburger u. Pagel, I, 520. 

‘Its title is: ‘‘De amore aegrotantibus,”’ and it begins: ‘‘Qui de amore aegrotant, 
tristitiam incurrentes animi insominietatem patiuntur."’ 

8 rovs 5¢ epwvras SugOvpovpevous 

Téwi dv éfevpovres Hucis Tov Epwra emi Te AovTPa Kai oivoToTiay aiwpycers Te Kai Oeauara Ka. 
axovopuara Thy Stavoav amnyayouer, 


Séviows 5@ nai hoBov émnprycauev * oi yap axoAadgovTes aei TH Epwtt SvaéKvimToy Exovar TO 


9xuvetrar 5¢ avrois Kai Ta BA€hapa Oapiva, THY Te GAAwY TOV GwpmaTos MEp@Y GUETLTTOVTWY, ODTOL 
wovor Tos pao. ov cvprinroveww. What Molinier says of Laon No. 424 in general—‘le latin 
de ce manuscrit est extr6émement barbare’’—is certainly borne out by this particular 
chapter. That the characteristic setting of the malady which we have already observed 
goes back to the Greek writers is shown by the list of the first ten chapters of Book 
VIII of the Synopsis: 1. wepi pyjuns amwdcias; 2, wepiédiaddrov; 3-4, mepi éemAnwias; 5. mepi 
cxotwuarixav; 6. wepi atomAngtias; 7. wepi peAayxodias; 8. mepi pavias; 9. wepi Tav épwrvTwr; 
10. repi AveavOpwrias, 
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(now an accusative plural), which the translator then proceeds to 
use as an accusative singular (where the Greek is rév épwra) and 
also as a dative plural (for the Greek rots ép@ow). So far as the 
malady itself is concerned, the discussion in Oribasius, in its relation 
to the mediaeval treatises, needs no comment. 

Paul of Aegina lived during the first half of the seventh century, 
and his influence (like that of Oribasius), especially upon the Arabic 
physicians, was very great. Inasmuch, however, as I have had no 
opportunity to see either the Greek text or any Latin translation 
earlier than that of Guintherus Andernacus (1532), I shall confine 
myself to the statement that his chapter “De amantibus”? is very 
similar to the treatment of Oribasius. 

We may note briefly two other passages in which the Greek form 
of the word appears. The first is from the Speculum Doctrinale 
long attributed to Vincent of Beauvais (+1264). The fifty-ninth 
chapter of the fourteenth book is entitled: “De melancholia nigra et 
canina, et amore qui dicitur eros.”* The second is from an opusculum 
—Modus accipiendi aurum potabile—attributed to Raymond Lully 
(+1315).* Aurum potabile, it is pointed out, is good for all diseases 
of the head—lethargy, loss of memory, stupor, etc. The tractate 
then proceeds: 

Maniam verd et melancholiam, quae sunt corruptiones animi cum aqua 
boraginis, et omnes has desipientias, in eodem instanti curat, et similiter 
amorem qui dicitur "Epwrixds. 

The brief citations in this section make clear the fundamental 
fact that the “lover’s malady” was recognized as such in Greek medi- 
cine. The significance of this recognition for the history of the word 

_ itself needs separate consideration. 


1 See Neuburger u. Pagel, I, 548-56. 

2 Lib. III, cap. xvii. In the text of Guintherus Andernacus (Paulus Aeginetae Opus 
de re medica, Paris, 1532), pp. 22-23; cf. The Seven Books of Paulus Aegineta, Sydenham 
Soc., 1844, I, 390-91. The order of treatment is vertigo, epilepsy, melancholy, maniacs 
and demoniacs, incubus, lycanthropy, lovers, apoplexy and paralysis, spasms. 

3 I have seen no earlier text than that of the monumental Benedictine edition of 1624. 
A tew sentences from the chapter will be sufficient to indicate its tenor: ‘“‘. . . . amor 
est animae confidentia suspiciosa in eo quod amatur cogitationis in illud assiduitas. 
Huius signa sunt oculorum concavitas, et eorum assidua motio maximeque palpebrarum,” 
ete. 

4 It is found in the Artis auriferae quam chemiam vocant (Basle, 1610), III, 78. Butthe 
attribution is probably wrong. See p. 286 of the great article on Raimond Lulle, in Hist. 
littér., XXIX, 1-386. 
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Vv 

I have emphasized, in the last section, the forms in which gpws 
and épwrixés have come over into Latin, because of their bearing on 
the puzzling form of the word hereos itself. And it may be well, 
at this point, to dwell for a moment on the facts and their 
significance.' 

That hereos, so far as its form is concerned, is a barbarous 
derivative from égpws there can be, I think, no doubt. I shall 
summarize briefly the pertinent facts. The name of the malady 
itself appears in Latin under the form eros,’ ereos,’ hereos,* heroys,® 
and hercos.6 Hereos (or ereos) appears either alone (that is, un- 
combined with amor),’ or in the phrase amor hereos.* Whether 
alone or in combination it is always uninflected.* The follow- 
ing adjective forms also occur: hereosus,'® herosus," hereseus(-ius),'* 


1¥For a definitive statement of the evidence a study of the manuscripts of all the 
writers involved would be essential. That, however, has obviously been impossible. 

2 Constantine, in the De communibus (above, p. 516, n. 1); Speculum doctrinale 
(above, p. 520). 

3 Continens Rasis (above, pp. 507-8); John of Gaddesden, with hereos (above, 
p. 503); Gerardus de Solo (above, pp. 509-10). 

¢ Constantine, in the Viaticum (above, pp. 515-16); Liber practicae Alsaharavii, 
rubric (above, pp. 510-11); Arnaldus de Villanova, with heroys (above, p. 496, n. 3); 
Bernardus Gordonius (above, pp. 497-502); John of Gaddesden, with ereos (above, pp. 
502-3); Valescus de Taranta (above, pp. 505-7); John of Tornamira (above, pp. 
504-5); Michael Savonarola (below, p. 532); Paracelsus (below, pp. 533-34). 

5’ Arnaldus de Villanova (above, p. 496). 

* Bernardus Provincialis (above, p. 507, n. 2). And cf. the Harleian MS (above, 
p. 492, n. 5). 

7In Constantine, the Continens of Razi, Arnaldus de Villanova (whose usual form 
is heroys), Bernardus Gordonius, Gerardus de Solo (as distinguished from amorereos), 
Valescus de Taranta (who also uses amor hereos), and Savonarola. 

8 In the rubric to the Liber practicae Alsaharavii, John of Gaddesden, Gerardus de 
Solo (in the form amorereos), John of Tornamira, Valescus de Taranta, and Paracelsus. 

*“*de coturub vel ereos; de prognosticatione . . . . ereos; pacientes ereos’’ (Con- 
tinens); ‘‘causa amoris hereos” (rubric, Liber practicae Alsaharavii); ‘‘signe hereos"’ 
(Arnaldus); ‘in amore ereos; amori ereos’’ (John of Gaddesden); ‘‘de amore hereos; 
amoris hereos’’ (John of Tornamira); ‘‘causa hereos’’ (Valescus de Taranta). Heroys 
in Arnaldus is commonly uninflected (‘‘causa heroys; cura heroys’’). In two passages 
in the Liber de parte operativa, however, Arnaldus seems to use heroy as a plural of heroys: 
‘*propter hoc inter virum et mulierem heroy cumulant frequentia conversationis et 
ratiocinandi”’ (f. 128); ‘‘similiter autem quorum vita aspera et penosa si heroy capiantur 
parum eos distrahit similis occupatio”’ (f. 129). 

1° Constantine, in Viaticum (e.g., ‘‘vinum .... est medicina ... . hereosis’’); 
Gordonius (e.g., ‘‘ hereosi et nobiles’’). 

1 Valescus (‘‘herosus amor’’). 

122 Arnaldus (‘‘inanitos et heresios’’); Constantine (‘‘circa hereseos exercenda’’). 
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and heroicus.' To these must be added the uninflected ton heroton 
of the Laon MS of Oribasius; the eroticon of Caelius Aurelianus; the 
"Epwrixés of the pseudo-Lully; and finally the testimony of Senner- 
tus’ to the term Heroticos as used by the “Barbari” for those who 
labor under Hereos.* 

The earliest use of hereos that I have found is that in Constantine’s 
Viaticum. Now if Constantine had before him (as I am strongly 
inclined to think that he did) the Greek text as well as the Arabic, 


the following is what happened “ 


6 pev épws brdpyxet vougos eee . 
Amor qui dicitur hereos merbus est. 


gore 8 irepBorn Epwros, peta ovAOyT pow Kai dypvTvias. 
est autem magnum desiderium cum magna concupiscentia et afflictione 


cogitationum. 


6 épws dvopacta ayarys érioracis. 
hereos enim est nomen magnae dilectionis. 


modAdis O8 yiverat i aitia Tov épwros ef dvayxaias xpeias THS Pioews eis TO 
arucacba TO TrepiTTov Ex TOU TwWpaTos. 

Aliquando huius amoris causa nimia naturae est necessitas in multa 
humorum superfluitate expellenda. 


kav Taxa €i cuvovoidce Tov py épwpevov Kai duadrva Thy icxvporyta Tov 


épwrTos. 
et molestatio hereosis tollitur si cum dilectis loquantur. 


, , ee 
ToAAaKis YiveTas  GLTia TOU EpwTos. 
aliquando etiam hereos causa. 


‘ ,. ‘ , “ae wv 
Kat €t £7) iat pevOy 0 €pws. 
unde si non hereosis succuratur. 


1 Arnaldus (passim); Valescus (‘‘pauci ... . nunc efficiuntur heroici’’). Of these 
four adjectives the first two are always used substantively of those who are afflicted with 
the malady. Herosus I have found only in the phrase above. Arnaldus’ usage in the 
case of Aeroicus is peculiar. In the Tractatus de amore qui heroycus nominatur the noun 
heroys (or hereos) does not occur at all, but instead of it the phrase amor heroycus, which 
is also employed, this time along with heroys, in the Liber de parte operativa. In the 
latter treatise (but not in the Tractatus) Arnaldus uses the adjective heroycus substan- 
tively (as Valescus regularly does) for those who suffer from heroys (e.g., ‘‘quemadmodum 


heroycis accidit’’) 
2 See below, p. 535. 
*Cf. Rondeletius (below, p. 534): ‘‘ Hos Graeci épwrixois vocant"’; Forestus (below, 
p. 000): ‘‘ Vocatur autem Graecis épws, Romanis Amor." 
‘ For the edition of the Greek text see p. 514, n. 5; for the Latin, p. 
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gyoi yap 6 ‘Poddos br 6 olvos dappaxov peywrov tor. tov PoBovpévwv 
Kal EpwvTwr. 

Ruffus vinum inquit: est medicina fortis tristibus et timidis et hereosis. 

airy 88 éoriw 7 650s Oepareias Tov épwvTwr. 

haec est via medicinae circa hereseos exercenda.' 

If, then, Constantine used the Greek text at all, it is obvious that 
he knew Greek well enough to employ eros (as he seemingly does else- 
where)? as a transliteration of gows. The barbarism hereos, that is, 
can searcely be attributed to him. His opening words—“ Amor qui 
dicitur hereos’””*—point rather to his use of a term already current. In 
other words, the first use of the term hereos is to be sought, I am con- 
vinced, in some such early Latin translation of a Greek medical text 
as that which has given us, in the Laon MS of Oribasius, ton heroton. 
The initial A need offer no difficulty in any case. The freedom with 
which it was added and subtracted in vulgar Latin is a common- 
place.* As for the -eos, no confusion of cases—witness the amazing 
treatment of ton heroton itself—seems to have been impossible, and 
a Greek genitive form of the wrong declension used as a nominative, 
at any time between the sixth and tenth centuries, one may assume 


with modesty enough and likelihood to lead it.° 

But transmogrification of form is not the only anomaly that is 
involved. There is confusion of meaning as well. For it cannot be 
doubted that, once started on its way, hereos (ereos) came to be asso- 
ciated, in the minds of those who used it, with the Latin herus (erus). 


1 In only one instance does Constantine use hereos or hereosus (hereseus) where épws 
or some form of é9@ does not occur in the Greek. 
2 See above, p. 516, n. 1. 3 Cf. also rod épwros =huius amoris above. 


‘See Grandgent, An Introduction to Vulgar Latin (Boston. 1907), §§ 249-52, with 
the references there cited—especially the list of words with an acquired aspirate in Seel- 
mann, Die Aussprache des Latein nach physiologisch-historischen Grundsdtzen, p. 266; cf. 
t6nsch, Itala und Vulgata, pp. 462-63. Compare, for that matter, Chaucer's own 
Hadabrate, Helie, Herines, Hester,and Hugelyn. To which may be added the history of 
such a word as “‘ hermit.”’ 

5’ Compare, for the same sort of thing, Chaucer’s own Metamorphoseos for Meta- 
mor phoseon (B 93). The form hercos in Bernardus Provincialis (see above, p. 507, n. 2) 
may easily be explained as a scribal error, since c and e might readily be confused. The 
occurrence of the same form in the Harleian MS of Chaucer (see above, p. 492) may, 
of course, be due to an independent error of the same sort. It is possible, however, that 
the erroneous form hercos may have persisted alongside hereos, and that the Harleian 
scribe was familiar with that form rather than the other. It is also possible (although 
I scarcely venture to think it probable) that the original use of hercos was due, not to a 
scribal error, but to the influence of heroicus, used as Arnaldus and Valescus employ it. 
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I have given above the etymological attempts of Arnaldus de Villa- 
nova,’ Bernardus Gordonius,? John of Tornamira,* Valescus of Tar- 
anta,‘ and Gerardus de Solo,’ and that of Savonarola will be found 
below. They are, I think, conclusive, and Hauréau’s statement, 
already quoted,’ that “Arnauld dérive le mot heroicus du Latin herus 
et non du grec épws,’’* is no less applicable in the case of hereos in 
general. And it cannot be doubted that there was, especially in the 
case of Arnaldus’ heroys and heroicus, a confusion with heros (jpws) as 
well. Just that confusion is absolutely certain later,’ and it is very 
clear that it influenced the forms, at least, which Arnaldus employs." 

What we have, then, is the Greek éows, more or less technically 
used to start with, into which by a process of transfusion there have 
passed the exotic oriental associations of the Arabic al-‘isq; which has 
been still further modified by confusion with the Latin herus (quite 
certainly with heros too); which has assumed a form that is not its 
own; which (as we have yet to see) undergoes still stranger meta- 
morphosis in the brain of Paracelsus; and which, after such vicissi- 
tudes, has slipped absolutely out of the memory of man. Chaucer’s 
Hereos, then, ie Eros after all—but with a difference! The commen- 
tators have guessed the Eros that they knew, but this Eros has 
traveled far, and by strange ways, from that." Few words, indeed, 
have had a more extraordinary history, and the tracing of it has a 
value quite apart from the light it throws on the passages in which 
it has survived, unrecognized. 

1 See above, p. 496. ?P. 504, above. § P. 510, above. 


2 P. 499, above. *P. 505, above. *P. 533, below. 7P. 497, n. 3. 

* The sentence in the Liber de parte operativa (which Hauréau apparently had not 
observed) is even more conclusive: ‘‘et graece dicitur heroys, idest domina rationis” 
(see p. 000, above). 

. 

* The statement of John of Tornamira is curious: ‘‘nam hereos grece est mulium 
delectabile latine.”” I am inclined to think that John of Tornamira was drawing on the 
Viaticum (see above, p. 515, lines 3-5 of the quotation) for his suggestion. 

1 See Savonarola and Ferrand, pp. 533, 538, below. If a quotation in Burton is 
correct, the form heros is used of a lover in Guinerius, cap. 15, tract. 15: ‘* potissima cura 
est ut heros amasi&é su& potiatur’’ (Anatomy of Melancholy, Part III, Sec. II, Mem. V, 
Subs. V, ed. Shilleto, ITI, 263). 

u If, not knowing Greek, he found heroticus (see below, p. 535) in his authorities, the 
supposed correction to heroicus would be an easy one, and might possibly have given the 
peculiar noun form heroys. Of course, on the other hand, he may have built his adjective 
on his noun, in which case the y of heroys has probably some such origin as the e of hereos. 

12 Even Thynne’s guess of heroes had been made before him—but there is no indica- 
tion that he knew its real significance. 
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We may now come back for a moment to Chaucer. It will be 
seen at a glance that the passage in the Knight’s Tale might almost 
be a paraphrase of a chapter on hereos from one of the medical treatises 
themselves.!. The fewest parallels will suffice. 


His sleep, his mete, his drink is him biraft, 
Signa autem sunt quando amittunt somnum, cibum, potum [Gordonius]; 
appetitum ... . comedendi postponunt et usum negligunt comestionis 
[Arnaldus]. 

That lene he wex, 
Et maceratur totum corpus [Gordonius]; et potius maceratur [Arnal- 
dus]; et fiunt macri [Valescus]. 

and drye as is a shaft. 

Et eorum corpora desiccantur [Razi]; omnia sua membra sunt sicca 
[Albucasim]; et sunt omnia membra eius arefacta [Avicenna]. 


1It is, in all probability, not that. Chaucer found many of the signa already in 
the Teseide, and proceeded to rearrange and combine them in the light of his knowledge 
of the malady. The stanzas in Boccaccio are as follows (La Teseide, Lib. IV, st. 26-29, 
Opere volgari de Giovanni Boccaccio, ed. Moutier, Vol. IX, pp. 128-29): 


26 


E benché di pid cose e’fosse —. 
E che di viver gli giovasse 
Sopra d’ogn’ altra doglia era trafitto 
Da amor nel core, e non trovava loco; 
E giorno e notte senza alcun rispitto 
Sospir gettava caldi come foco; 
E lagrimando sovente doleasi, 
E ben nel viso il suo dolor pareasi. 


27 


Egli era tutto quanto divenuto 

Si magro, che assai agevolmente 
Ciascun suo osso si sarie veduto: 
Né credo che Erisitone altrimente 
Fosse nel viso, ch’era egli, paruto, 
Nel tempo della sua fame dolente: 
E non pur solamente pallid’ era, 
Ma la sua pelle parea quasi nera. 


28 


E nella testa appena si vedieno 
Gli occhi dolenti, e le guance lanute 
Di folto pelo e nuovo comparieno; 
E le sue ciglia pilose ed agute 
A riguardare orribile il facieno, 
Le chiome tutte rigide ed irsute: 
E si era del tutto trasmutato, 
Che nullo non l’avria raffigurato. 

29 

La voce similmente era fuggita, 
Ed ancora la forza corporale: 
Perché a tutti una cosa ora reddita 
a sd di sopra dal chiostro infernale 

‘area, piuttosto ch’ altra stata in vita: 

Né la cagion, onde venia tal male, 
Nessun da lui giammai saputo avea, 
Ma una per un’ altra ne dicea. 
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s eyen holwe, 
Ejus oculi sunt concavi [Albucasim]; et oculi sicci et concavi [Razil: 


et oculi concavantur [Arnaldus]; et signa . . . . ejus sunt profunditas 
oculorum [Avicenna]. 
His hewe falwe, 
Et eorum facies sunt croceae propter vigilias [Razi]; citrui sunt ipsorum 
colores [Constantine]; color vero faciei est citrinus [Albucasim]; an 
ardent lover is named ‘dshik on account of his yellow color [Ad-Damiri]. 
And wailling al the night, making his mone. 
Pacientes . . . . ereos incedunt stridendo .... et clamando tota 
nocte [Razi]. 
And if he herde song or instrument, 


Then wolde he wepe. 
Alteratur dispositio ejus .... ad tristitiam et fletum, cum amoris 


cantilenas audit [Avicenna]; et si audiant cantilenas de separatione 
amoris, statim incipiunt flere et tristari [Gordonius]. 
And chaunged so, that no man coude knowe 


His speche nor his voys. 
So that the very quality of the lover changes . ... he mutters to 
himself, and does not know what he says [Ad-Damiri]. 


In the immediate connection between hereos and mania, too, 
Chaucer is sound in his diagnosis. The chapter on hereos immedi- 
ately follows the chapter on mania and melancholy in Gordonius; 
it immediately precedes the chapter on mania in Valescus; the dis- 
cussion of hereos is a part of the chapter on mania and melancholy 
in John of Gaddesden—and so on. The common prognostic of 
hereos is mania: 

Nisi hereosis succuratur, in maniam cadunt vel moriuntur [Gordonius]; 
nisi huic furiae obvietur, melancholiam parit in posterum, et, ut saepe con- 
tigit, praeparat in maniam [Arnaldus]. 


Mania, moreover, might be directly ‘“engendred of humour 


malencolyk”’: 
Causa igitur immediata est humor melancholicus, corruptus inficiens 


cerebrum.! 


It might also, of course, arise from a vitium of any one of the four 
humors— ‘‘quandoque ex sanguine. quandoque ex cholera: quando- 


1 Lilium medicinae, Part. II, cap. xix, ‘‘De mania et melancholia."" See also the 
account of ‘‘ mania accidens ex humore melancolico"’ in Maemonides (A phorismi ezcellen- 
tissimi Raby Moyses secundum doctrinam Galieni medicorum principis, Bononia, 1489), 


Partic. sexta. 
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que ex flegmate: quandoque ex melancholia.”’ But the closeness of 
the connection between mania engendered by melancholy humor and 
hereos itself is evinced (for example) by a comparison between 
Arnaldus’ description of the symptoms of melancholy mania and the 
signs of hereos as elaborated by Razi and John of Gaddesden above.” 

Quod si melancholia in causa fuerit sunt tristes et solliciti de sepulchris 
agitant morituros quotidie se credunt: iacent in sepulchris ossa mortuorum 
colligentes: tota die plorant..... Alii extendunt brachia in modum 
gallorum. et videntes gallos cantant sicut galli credentes se esse gallos.’ 

Chaucer’s doctrine of the cells of the head, moreover, in their 
relation to hereos and mania, is both accurate and orthodox: 

Mania quidem est infectio anterioris cellulae capitis cum priuatione 
imaginationis . . . . melancholia: est tristitia timor: et destructio sermonis: 
et locus eius . . . . est media cellula capitis inter rationalem et fantasticam.*‘ 

Equally explicit is the remarkable Glosulae Quatuor Magistrorum 


super chirurgiam Rogerii et Rolandi: 

Nota primo differentiam inter maniam et melancholiam: nam mania 
fit in anteriori parte® cerebri, melancholia vero in media, sed ambee fiunt 
ex uno et eodem humore.® 


Even “biforen”’ is absolutely sound: 
Intelligendum est quod in cerebro sunt tres cellulae, prima quae est in 


parte anteriori: secunda quae est in medio, tertia quae est in postremo. 
In anteriori parte primae cellulae iacet sensus communis. . . . . In postrema 
autem parte primae cellulae iacet phantasia Unde phantasia est 
thesaurus sensus communis.’ 


1 Arnaldus, Breviarium, Lib. primus, cap. xxvi (‘‘De mania et melancholia’’), f. 161. 

2 Pp. 508, 503. 2 Arnaldus, Breviarium (as above), f. 162. 

1 ane. f.161. Cf. also the Viaticus of Aegidius Corboliensis (ed. Rose, 1907), 
ii si Lege melancolicae conturbat mania pestis 

humanum cerebrum, sed discretiva locorum 

distinguit species. nam cellula prima nocivum 

fumum suscipiens animalis praepedit actum 

officii, lapsumque subit fantastica virtus. 

laesa melancolicum producit cella secunda, etc. 

5 In the next sentence, ‘‘in anteriori cellula.’’ 

6 De Renzi, Collectio Salernitana, 2,658. On the Glosulae see (in addition to De Renzi) 
Neuburger u. Pagel, I, 709-12. Compare also the Tractatus de aegritudinum curatione, 
of which the part I am about to quote is ascribed to Platearius, the husband of Chaucer's 
Trotula (D 677), who lived about the middle of the eleventh century (see Collectio Salerni- 
tana, 2, 47 ff.; Neuburger u. Pagel, I, 642): ‘‘Mania est infectio anterioris cellulae 
capitis cum privatione imaginationis. Melancholia est infectio mediae cellulae capitis 
cum privatione rationis’’ (Collect. Salern., 2, 124). 

7 Gordonius, Affectus praeter naturam curandi methodus, Partic. quarta, cap. i (ed. 
1550, p. 667). The whole passage is extremely interesting from the point of view of 
mediaeval psychology. Cf. also Arnaldus de Villanova, Breviarium, Lib. I, cap. xxviii, 
f. 162. 
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And the “Byforne in” of the Harleian MS, as against the other 
readings,’ is put beyond all further question. But the comma after 
“biforen”’ in the modern editions should go out.” 

Finally, one is brought back to the intimate connection between 
the doctrine of the cells and hereos in a passage from John of Torna- 
mira: 

{Hereos] est passio cerebri potissime in media ef anteriori cellula: quia 
pro actione illa laesa est nocumentum principaliter ipsius discretiuae per 


colligantiam imaginatiuae quae habitat in illis cellulis: et illud discretiuae 
et imaginatiuae est passio seu nocymentum actiuae sensus communis.* 


Chaucer’s entire description, in a word, presupposes an intimate 
acquaintance on his part with certain of the prevailing medical 
views of his day, and the passage serves as another exemplification 
not only of his keen and insatiable interests, but also of the need 
and the value of reconstructing his intellectual background. Whether 
or not the Liliwm medicinae and the Rosa anglica and the Liber 
Almansoris were among his “‘bokes old and newe”’ one cannot say. 
But some of their pages he had found—as I think I can assert we 
too should find them!—rather fascinating reading, and I hope at 
another time to follow him still further through these “‘glenings here 
and there.’”’ Meantime, we are not yet done with hereos. 


VII 
Second in interest only to the passage in Chaucer is the well- 
known cruz in the Philobiblon of Richard of Bury,‘ which it is now 
possible to clear up once for all. The lines in question are near the 


beginning of the eleventh chapter, and I shall quote them as they 
stand in the edition of Ernest C. Thomas:* 


Quamobrem licet mentem nostram librorum amor *hereos possideret a 


1 See above, p. 492, n. 7. 

? Arnaldus’ reference above (p. 527) to the first cell as ‘‘{cellulam] fantasticam" 
gives, of course, Chaucer's exact phrase. 

3 Compare the passage from Gordonius just quoted. 

4 Richard d’Angerville was born in 1281 and died in 1345. He was, therefore, 4 
contemporary of Bernardus Gordonius. The Lilium medicinae was written just forty 
years before the Philobiblon. 

’ London, 1888, pp. 99-100. I am indebted to Professor Frederick Tupper, to whom 
I communicated my first suspicions about hereos, for reminding me of the passage in the 
Philobiblon. 
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puero, quorum zelo languere vice voluptatis accepimus, minus tamen 
librorum civilium appetitus nostris adhaesit affectibus, etc." 


How utterly at a loss the editors of the Philobiblon have been—for, 
unlike the Chaucerians, they did not have Eros to fall back on—may 
best be seen by quoting the notes from the last two critical editions 


of the text. 

Mr. Thomas comments as follows: 

Nearly all the MSS read hereos, a word of which no trace is to be found in 
the dictionaries. The reading of one MS herous would make sense, but the 
weight of authority is so overwhelming that it is not safe to adopt it. The 
phrase amor heroicus indeed occurs in an ecclesiastical sequence: York 
Missal, ii. 217.2. Haerens, which would appear in the MSS as herens, might 
be supported by the common use of haereo in Cicero: cf. Ad Aft. xiii. 40, 
2: “in libris haereo.’”’ Inglis translates “master love,’ as though it were 
herus; Cocheris takes absolutely no notice of the word. The difficulty 
seems to be in the termination os, and I am inclined to suggest that De Bury 
may have written deavds. The passage would then be a nearly verbatim 
reproduction of a sentence in a letter of the Emperor Julian to Ecdikios, 
Ep. 9: wot BiBrAtwv xrjcews éx madapiov Savos évréernxe 7080s. Whether 
the Bishop can be supposed to have heard of this passage or not, he doubt- 
less knew the word devos; the word detvwors occurs in Quintilian, Macrobius, 
and Martianus Capella.* 


Professor Andrew F. West, in his Grolier Club edition,* has the 


following textual note: 

hereos codd. fere omnes, herous in margine cod. Basil., heroos in margine 
cod. Colon., haerens (id est herens) scribo. Apud Quintum Curtium (Hist. 
Alex. Magni, viii, 3, 6) penitus haerens amor exstat.§ 


In the third volume Professor West comments more at length: 


amor hereos is the MSS consensus, with no exception, so far as I know, 
save herous in the margin of the Basle MS and heroos in the margin of the 
Cologne MS. Amor haerens, or herens in MS form, would be in keeping with 
the sentiment of the passage and has some encouragement from amore 
inhaereat in the fifteenth chapter (104:7). After a long search for parallels 
elsewhere, I fortunately chanced on penitus amor haerens [as above]. From 
the above-mentioned considerations I have been led to favor haerens.® 


1 Observe the part played by such words as voluptatis and appetitus in the general 
connotation of the passage. 
2 See below, p. 532, n. 1. ’ Pp. 99-100. 
4 The Philobiblon of Richard de Bury, edited from the best manuscripts and translated 
into English with an introduction and notes by Andrew Fleming West, Grolier Club, 1889. 
5T, 88. ‘III, 126. 
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Professor West then discusses Mr. Thomas’ conjecture, which, 
however, he is compelled to reject. The puzzle, then, has seemed 
to be a hopeless one. 

That the text is right and the editors wrong is now clear enough.' 
Not to mention such phrases as “amor qui hereos dicitur” in Gordon- 
ius and Constantinus Africanus, the exact words amor hereos occur, 
as we have seen, in John of Gaddesden, John of Tornamira, Valescus 
de Taranta, the rubric in Albucasim, and (in the form amorereos) 
in Gerardus de Solo. Moreover, there can be no question of the 
meaning. It is not even necessary to appeal to such an admirable 
definition of Richard of Bury’s phrase as one gets by isolating the 
opening words of Valescus of Taranta’s statement: “est autem amor 
hereos amor inordinatus.”* That the term was not confined to the 
idea of “amor inordinatus . . . . quem aliquis habet erga aliquam 
mulerem” there is abundant and indisputable evidence. The 
Arabic word ‘i3q itself, for which hereos stands, has a far wider sense. 
Avicenna has left a philosophical essay upon ‘isq in its broader impli- 
cations; it is not, he says, peculiar to mankind, but is found in all 
nature, in the celestial bodies, the elements, plants, minerals, animals; 


it is incomprehensible, and the attempt to define it only makes it 
more obscure, as is the case with beauty and poetical form. One 
might paraphrase this sense of the word by “attraction,” “affinity” 
—mysterious forces which make things strive to come together.’ 


1 Since this article was written I have seen for the first time Professor Gollancz’ 
edition of Mr. Thomas’ translation of the Philobiblon in the ‘‘ King’s Classics’ (Lon- 
don, 1907). After summarizing Thomas’ note, Professor Gollancz continues: ‘But 
surely the MSS are correct; ‘amor hereos’ reminds one of Chaucer's phrase, ‘the loveres 
maladye of Hereos,’' i.e., the lover's disease of Eros (Knight's Tale, 515); amor hereos = 
love-passion, ‘hereos’ being used in apposition to amor or adjectively"’ (p. 137). Pro- 
fessor Gollancz has seen what the other editors (not only of the Philobiblon but also of 
the Knight's Tale) rather amazingly failed to observe—the identity of de Bury's hereos 
with Chaucer's. Beyond that, however, his note does not go. 

2 Mr. Thomas translates the phrase (p. 218): ‘‘the overmastering love of books"’; 
Inglis (see above, p. 529): ‘‘the master love of books"; Professor West (II, 96): ‘‘a 
deep love of books." 

+ This essay—for my knowledge of which I am again indebted to Professor George 
F. Moore—may be found (with a faithful rendering of the substance) in A. F. Mehren, 
Traités mystiques d’ Abou Alt al-Hosain b. Abdallah b. Stnd, ou d’Avicenne. Troisiéme 
Fasicule. Traitésurl’amour,etc. Texte arabe accompagné de l'explication en Francais. 
Leyden: E. J. Brill, 1894. A similar reproduction of the essay was given by Mehren in 
Le Muséon, T. IV, pp. 594-602 (October, 1885). The treatise is divided into seven chap- 
ters, the titles of which Mehren renders as follows: i, ‘‘Sur l'amour en tant que sa force 
embrasse tout la création’’; ii, ‘‘Sur l'amour comme principe essentiel des notions ab- 
straites ...."; iii, ‘‘Sur l'amour qui se trouve dans les 4mes végétatives’’; iv, “‘Sur 
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The épws of the Greek translation of the Zad-el-Mougafir, which 
underlies Constantine’s chapter on “amor qui dicitur hereos,”’ 
also carries over something of this wider meaning: 

Kai moAAadxis yivetar 7 aitia Tov Epwros, Grav éparar Y Wux7n mAnoraca Geas 
ciedeotarys Kai xapaxTypos, 7 wopdys treppvecrarys, dite whey y Wy Tov 
Gcparrever Oar Kai Oavpalev éxi wavti KadXoTw mpdypati, dd TE papydpwv Kai 
oixwv % érépwv dpoiwy * day S& Evovrar Ta Towra KdAdoTa &v Ti TpdypaTt, 
imdpxovow ws cis TO yevos TO avOpwmwwov 6 Epws ovTos Kai % HvoiKy aydmn, TOTE 
xweirae 9 émOvpia omevdovoa Kai } Wux} Tpds TvVoVTiay éxeivou TOU mpaypyarTos, 
Kal OmAnoat Kai tAnpoca.! 

The definition of Arnaldus de Villanova is perfectly general: 

Amor . . . . qui dicitur heroicus est vehemens et assidua cogitatio supra 
rem desideratam cum confidentia obtinendi delectabile apprehensum ex ea.? 
And there is, finally, unimpeachable contemporary testimony to 
the wider usage of the term in Richard of Bury’s own day. John of 
Tornamira was undoubtedly born before Richard of Bury’s death. 
And John of Tornamira’s statement is explicit: 


Et nota quod amor hereos est amor multum excedens sine ratione: ideo 
dicitur amor cum insania mentis propter multum delectabile ab eis conceptum 
iam habendum. nam hereos grece est multum delectabile latine: et licet 
talis amor excedens seu cum insania mentis se extendat apud plures homines 


ad plures res: ut ad filium ad equum ad pecunias ad diuitias: et ad plures 
alias res estimantes illam esse ultimum deliciei et felicitatis mundanae. 
ideo ribaldi aliqui habent talem amorem ad ludum et amorem in taberna 
estimantes hoc esse ultimum deliciei ef complacentiae tolerantes tales miserias 
propter talem complacentiam habendam. proprie tamen amor hereos vertit 
se ad mulieres propter deliciam carnalem ultimate eis deliciosam habendam.* 


“Librorum amor hereos,” then, is simply—to paraphrase John 
of Tornamira—‘ amor librorum excedens, apud illos qui existimant 
libros esse ultimum deliciei et felicitatis mundanae.” No better 


l'amour des 4mes animales”; v, ‘‘Sur l'amour ayant pour objet la beauté extérieure”’; 
vi, ‘Sur l'amour des 4mes divines’’; vii, ‘Conclusion générale.” The whole treatise is, 
indeed, as Mehren points out, based on Plotinus, and the passage of Plotinus into Arab 
Aristotelianism is (as Professor Moore reminds me) a well-known chapter. Strangely 
enough the next passage I shall quote shows traces of the same influence, now reaching 
Western Europe by way of Arab medical writers. 

1 Daremberg et Ruelle, @uvres de Rufus d'Ephése, p. 582 (Appendice, Section IV). 

? Tractatus de amore qui heroycus nominatur, cap. i (f. 215). See also the very 
interesting discussion (too long to quote) of the ‘“‘causae primatiuae heroys"’ in the 
Liber de parte operativa (f. 128). 

3 Clarificatorium, ff. 19-20. Compare also Savonerola’s statement (see below, p. 532, 
for reference): ‘‘Ego vero feci ilischi terminum communem.” 
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interpretation of the words could be desired. And if we translate 
“the passionate love of books,”’ we shall not be far from de Bury’s 
sense.’ 


VIII 


There is left Burton’s use of the phrase “heroical love” in the 
Anatomy of Melancholy. But before coming to that it is necessary 
to follow hereos a little farther. For its course runs through the 
sixteenth century, and over the edge of the seventeenth. 

Giovanni Michele Savonarola (1390-1472), the grandfather of 
the reformer and martyr, was born before Chaucer’s death, and his 
most important work, the Practica major, remained a standard 
treatise for more than two centuries.2 The fourteenth chapter of 
Tractatus VI is entitled “De ilischi.’* It follows very closely Gor- 


1 Mr. Thomas, it will be observed, was on a hot scent, when he quoted the amor 
heroicus of the York Missal. And the sequence referred to is extremely interesting as 
indicating a still further extension of the meaning of the phrase. I had occasion some years 
ago (see Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, XIX, 625) to call 
attention to the transfer to an earthly love of certain expressions commonly used of the 
heavenly love in the hymns to the Virgin. The reverse process—the transfer, that is, to 
the “love celestiall"’ of the terminology associated with the ‘‘love of kinde'’’—is no less 
familiar, and the line in the sequence seems to be a case in point. It occurs in the hymn 
beginning ‘‘Dulcis Jesus Nazarenus’’ in the Sequentia for the Missa de nomine Jesu 
(York Missal, ed. Surtees Soc., ii, 217). The hymn is assigned by Chevalier (Reper- 
torium Hymnologicum, Vol. I, Louvain, 1892, p. 294—a reference which Professor Karl 
Young has been kind enough to look up for me) to Bernardinus de Bustis (+1500), 
and the earliest text is cited as of the year 1489. It belongs to the period, accordingly, 
when amor heroicus was still a well-known phrase. The stanza to which Thomas refers 


is as follows: 
Hoc [nomen] nos decet honorare, 
Arca cordis inserare, 
Cogitare, peramare, 
Amore sed heroico. 


A few of the following stanzas will make clear how thoroughly steeped the hymn is in the 
phraseology of human passion: 


Ut quid majora cupimus, 
Quam quod Jesus sit intimus, 
ui est praeamantissimus 
t quaerit nos amare. 


Amat ferventissime, 
Amat constantissime, 
Amat fidelissime, 

Et suos vult juvare. 


Nomen suum fecit tale, 
Ut sit cunctis cordiale, 
Capitale, principale, 
Dilectum ex intimis. 

Habent hoc naturae jura, 
Ut amantem tota cura 
Reamemus, placitura 
Praestantes ex animis. 


2? Neuburger u. Pagel, I, 677. 
3 Practica Joannis Michaelis Savonarolae, Venice, 1498 (John Crerar Library). In 
the Tabula the chapter is entitled ‘‘ De ilichi [sic] siue hereos."’ 
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donius’ treatment,' and I shall quote only its opening sentences: 

Ilischi est sollicitudo melancolica qua quis ob amorem fortem et inten- 
sum sollicitat habere rem quam nimia auiditate concupiscit: cuius causa 
secundum philosophuin est animi forte accidens. 4 Et ilischi est nomen 
arabicum. apud nos vero interpretatum amor. Unde haec passio a multis 
dicta est hereos. quia herois siue nobilibus plus contigit. nam hi ex aliis non 
impediti super alios procantur.? 
Savonarola’s chapter was, as we shall see, well known to Burton. 

The most amazing of all the metamorphoses, however, that 
hereos has undergone is found in Paracelsus. It would have entirely 
escaped my notice, had it not been for the sole occurrence of hereos 
that I have been able to discover in alexicon.* This is found in Amal- 
theum Castello-Brunonianum siue Lexicon medicum,* and reads as 
follows: “Hereos, species amoris imaginarii apud Parac. in pollu- 
tione nocturna, |. 3. de orig. morb. invisibil.” On account of its 
extremely curious interest—for amor hereos now becomes the fons 
et origo of the Incubi and Succubi—I shall quote at some length from 
the third book of Paracelsus’ treatise, De origine morborum invisi- 
bilium:® 

Iam verd sperma hoe, ita productum, ex imaginatione in amore Hereos 
natum est, Quid vero iste amor est? Nihil aliud, quam quod sibi aliquis per 
fantasiam in animo foeminam fingit, et cum hdc rehabendo, amorem suum 
exsatiat. Unde surdi quoque ac fatui spermatis exitus est, quod ad liber- 
orum generationem ineptum est. Ex illo tamen spermate Incubus et Suc- 
cubus gignuntur. Sed adhuc unum hic notare debetis, nimirum huiusmodi 
imaginationem matrem esse lasciviae impudicae: unde fit, ut si amatores 
et amatrices tales per intentam imaginationem congrediantur, minime foecun- 
di sint. Imaginatio enim gubernat hoc sperma ita, ut natura ab extraneis 
infringatur. Quae caussa potissima est multorum sterilitatis ac molae. Ut 
vero de generatione ista incubi et succubi dicere pergam: noscendum vobis 
est spermata illa per spiritus nocturnos asportari. Hi illa in ea loca trans- 
ferunt, ubi excludi possint, nimirum ad serpentes, vermes, bufones, et impura 

‘It includes, for example, not only the ‘“‘ranam-Dianam”’ line, but also, with it, the 
two other passages which Gordon quotes. 

?F.64. Like Valescus of Taranta, Savonarola is apt to go Gordon's cures one better. 


For example: ‘‘ Septimus appresentetur vetula nuda cum barba longa ceruicibus barbata."’ 

*I have examined all the medical dictionaries to which I have had access, and the 
list is a fairly long one. 

4 Norimbegae, 1688. 

5 Opera omnia, Geneva, 1658, Vol. I (Opera medica complectens), p. 126 (Boston 
Public Library). Paracelsus’ dates—it is unnecessary here to consider the man himself 
—are 1493-1541. 
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animalia similia. Ibi enim a spiritibus illis actus seu congressio cum sperma- 
tibus illis in animalia illa fit 

Caeterum quid tandem est ille amor Hereos de quo hic dictum est? 

Id dictum est de corpore visibili, quod huius origo est. Quemadmodum 
etiam homo naturali constitutione ad hoc opus idoneus factus est, non 
solus, sed cum altero perfectum corpus: hoc est, vir et foemina corpus unum 
sunt. Et velut agricola sine agro inutilis est, ager item vicissem sine agricola, 
sed utrique unum saltem sunt: talis ipse etiam homo est, non vir solus, non 
sola foemina, sed utrique ipsi unum sunt: ex quo deinde homo generatur. 
Si vero vir nolit integer esse homo, aut ipsa quoque foemina: tunc unusqui- 
libet in seipso duo corpora ‘habet terrenum nimirum visibiliter, et coeleste 
invisibiliter. Iam vero et hoc modo cuilibet sua privatim natura est ad 
naturale semen, quod tamen in agricultura similiter se non habet; sed saltem 
semen unum est. Corpora haec duo in suis operibus distincta sunt ita, ut 
utrumque vel celerius, vel tardius, vel hoc, vel illo modo sese mouere, ac 
incitare possit. Ex quo sequitur, corpus per seipsum sine omni imaginatione 
pollutiones emittere.. Sed haec pollutio non est in potestate spirituum noc- 
turnorum. Et quemadmodum coelum suos motus habet: ita suos habet 
etiam corpus coeleste, quod omnia sua opera in imaginatione perficit, eo modo, 
quo dictum est. Iam vero amor Hereos in invisibili corpore nascitur. Si 
ad operandum procedit, non est amor Hereos. Sin vero minus: tunc is est. 
Sic amor Hereos ipse pater ac mater est, eiectio spermatum, ex qua postea 
incubus et succubus naturas suas accipiunt: hoc est, alterum est spiritus noc- 
turnus mulierum, alterum virorum. 
This particular use of the term is, so far as I know, peculiar to 
Paracelsus, who has seized upon the tensely focused imagination 
ascribed to the hereosi, and has built it into the fabric of his own mon- 
strous world. But the term itself remained in the books for at least 
a century longer, and the subject was treated with even greater detail 
than before. The briefest possible summaries, however, of the later 
authorities must suffice. 

In the Methodus curandorum omnium morborum corporis humani 
of Guilielmus Rondeletius? is a chapter “De amantibus.’”* The 
name hereos itself does not occur, but under melancholia (cap. 41) 
appears the following: “Alii perdité amant, et nihil nisi de amore 
loquuntur. Hos Graeci épwrixobs vocant.’”* 


1 Italics in original. 

? Paris, n.d. (Boston Medical Library). Rondelet’s dates are 1507-1566. See 
Neuburger u. Pagel, II, 209. 

? Book I, cap. 45. The old setting still remains, for the chapter ‘‘ De amantibus”’ 
follows the chapters on frenzy, insomnia, lethargy, catalepsy, apoplexy, paralysis, stupor, 
epilepsy, convulsions, melancholy, mania, and incubus. 


‘Pp. 111. 
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The treatment of Forestus (1522-97) is both fuller and more 
interesting.’ His statement of the names of the malady, and a part of 
his discussion of its signs are all that I may quote: 

Scholia: Mentis quoque malum est in amore furere, et ita amorem inter 
affectus cerebri annumerant medici: qui plerumque tragico luctu, in maniam 
aut melancholiam definit. Vocatur autem Graecis gpws, Romanis Amor. 
Unde morbus hie amoris dicitur, 4 Barbaris et Avicenn4 Iliscus vocatur. 
ab Arculano Passio divina. Pars igitur affecta est cerebrum ipsum, uti in 
melancholia vel mania, in quos morbos facile transit 

Amantes quoque tristes sunt, demissi et insomniculosi, longisque sus- 
piriis de amore cogitant, facie pallente, et obliti cibi cupidinis tabe intereunt.? 


As exempla Forestus cites Medea, Lucretius, Iphis, and Cephalus, 
with abundant quotation from Ovid,’ and he gives at great length the 
usual cures.‘ 

Even fuller, however, than Forestus’ discussion is the chapter 
“De amore insano” in Sennertus (1572-1637).° He recognizes 
that Hereos =épws: 

Amor Graecis gpws est, unde affectum hune Barbari Hereos, et hoc 
malo laborantes Heroticos nominant, Arabes Ilisci. Est autem Delirium 
melancholicum, ex amore nimio ortum.® 


His long and detailed discussion is somewhat in Burton’s own vein. 


For example: 

Et imprimis amoris caussa est objectum pulchrum, seu revera tale, seu 
tale apparens, visui oblatum. Unde Amor Graecis épws dd rov eicpeiv, 
ab influendo, quod ex adspectu per oculos, quasi per fenestras, in mentem 
hominis influat, dictus putatur; et hine illud est vulgatum 
sunt in amore duces Ita David Bersabae, Dido Aeneae conspectu 
amore accensa est.’ 

The value of the pulse in diagnosis is fully treated;* he quotes 
the “Love and lordship” passage from Boethius;* he gives a 


1 D. Petro Foresto, Observationum et curationum medicinalium libri tres, Lugd. Batav., 
1590 (Boston Medical Library). See Neuburger u. Pagel, II, 484. 

2 Observatio xxix, ‘‘De furore ex vesano amore,"’ pp. 227-28. 

* Pp. 229-30. 

‘Pp. 230-31, 235 ff. The setting is also the usual one—frenzy, lethargy, melan- 
choly, mania, lycanthropy, cynanthropy, love. 

’ Danielus Sennertus, Practicae medicinae (Wittenberg, 1654), Book I, Part. III, 
cap. x (Boston Medical Library). For Sennertus see Neuburger u. Pagel, II, 488. 

‘Pp. 354-55. The next sentence is consoling: ‘‘Non equidem omnes amantes 
delirant.”’ 

7P. 357. 8 P, 359. *P. 360. 
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thoroughly Chaucerian list of examples—Medea, Dido, Hercules, 
Sampson, Solomon; and he discusses at great length the now well- 


known cures." 
The fullest treatment of the whole subject outside Burton—a 


treatment, indeed, which constitutes, when taken in connection with 
the Anatomy, one of the most remarkable coincidences in the history 
of letters—is that of Jacques Ferrand, in his EPQTOMANIA, 
The English translation is a volume of 363 pages, in thirty-nine 
chapters.’ Ferrand shows familiarity (in many instances by verbal 
citation) with the treatments of the subject in Avicenna,* Arnaldus 


1 Pp. 360-65. The setting of the chapter is the usual one. 


? The full title of the second edition of the English translation (Oxford, 1645)—the 
only one which I have been able to examine—is as follows: EPQTOMANIA,\|or,|A 
Treatise | Discoursing of the Essence, | Causes, Symptomes, Prog- | nosticks, and Cure 
of | LOVE. | or, | Erotique | Melancholy.|. According to Madan (Early Ozford Press, 
p. 419; quoted by Professor Bensly in Notes and Queries, Ser. X, Vol. XI, p. 286) the 
first French edition is dated Toulouse, 1612; the second, Paris, 1623. 


* Since the book is rare, and its interest in connection with Burton very great, I 
append the titles of the chapters: (1) ‘That it is needfull to teach the Cure of Love”; 
(2) ‘‘ The Symptomes of Love Melancholy’’; (3) ‘‘ Of the name of Love, and Love-Melan- 
choly"’; (4) “Of Melancholy, and its severall kinds”; (5) ‘‘The Definition of Love- 
Melancholy”; (6) ‘‘The Externall Causes of Love-Melancholy”’; (7) ‘‘The Internal 
Causes of Love-Melancholy"’; (8) ‘‘ Of the Manner how Love is generated "’; (9) ‘‘ Whether 
in Love-Melancholy the Heart be the seat of the Disease, or the Brain’’; (10) ‘* Whether 
Love-Melancholy be an Hereditary disease, or no"; (11) ‘‘ The different kinds of Love- 
Melancholy"’; (12) ‘“‘Whether that Disease in Women, called by Physitians, Furor 
Uterinus, be a species of Love-Melancholy, or no"; (13) ‘‘ Whether or no, a Physitian 
may by his Art find out Love, without confession of the Patient”; (14) ‘‘Signes Diagnos- 
ticke of Love-Melancholy’’; (15) ‘‘The Cause of Palenesse in Lovers’; (16) ‘‘ What 
manner of eyes Melancholy Lovers have"’; (17) ‘‘Whether Teares be a Symptome of 
Love, or no"’; (18) ‘‘The causes of Waking, and Sighes in Lovers’’; (19) ‘‘ During what 
Age Men and Women are subject to this disease of Love-Melancholy"’; (20) ‘‘The 
Signes by which we may know those that are inclined to Love-Melancholy”; 
(21) ‘‘ Whether or no by Astrology a Man may know such as are inclined to Love-Melan- 
choly"’; (22) ‘‘Whether or no, by Physiognomy and Chiromancy a man may know one 
to be inclined to Love"’; (23) ‘‘ Whether or no by Oniromancy or the Interpretation of 
Dreames, one may know those that are in Love”’; (25) ‘‘ Whether or no, Iealousy be a 

* Diagnosticke signe of Loye-Melancholy"’; (26) ‘‘ The Prognisticks of Love, and Erotique 

melancholy’’; (27) ‘“‘Of the Incubi, and Succubi"’; (28) ‘‘ Whether the Love of Women 
be stronger and more dangerous than that of Men”; (29) ‘‘Of the Prevention of Love, 
and Erotique Melancholy’; (30) ‘“‘Order of Diet, for the Prevention of Love-Melan- 
choly"; (31) ‘“‘Chirurgicall Remedies, for the Prevention of Love, and Erotique Melan- 
choly"’; (32) ‘‘Medicinall Remedies, for [the same]’’; (33) ‘“‘The cure of Erotique 
Melancholy, or Love Madnesse"’; (34) ‘‘ Remedies for the Cure of Love-Melancholy in 
married Persons”; (35) ‘‘Of Philters, and Poeticall Cures of Love’’; (36) ‘‘ Empiricall 
Remedies, for the cure of Love, or Erotique Melancholy’’; (37) ‘‘Methodicall Remedies 
for the cure of Love, and Erotique Melancholy. And first of Order of Diet’’; (38) ‘‘ Chir- 
urgicall remedies, for the cure of Love-Melancholy’’; (39) ‘‘ Pharmaceuticall Remedies, 
for the cure of Love, or Erotique Melancholy.”’ 

* See, for instance, pp. 10, 17, 28, 29, 116, 124, 205, 222, 231, 238, 243, 244, 248, 254, 
256, 258, 264, 269, 274, 277, 306, 321, 328, 330, 337, 350, 359, 360. 
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de Villanova,' Bernardus Gordonius,? and Valescus de Taranta.’ 
He refers to or quotes from Hippocrates, Galen, Rufus, Oribasius, 
Paul of Aegina, Razi, Haly Abbas, and Alsaravius. Like Burton, 
he intersperses his medical lore with copious citations from the 
classical poets, both Greek and Latin, and his work—which suggests 
the man of letters rather than the physician—is aptly enough char- 
acterized in one of the five sets of laudatory verses prefixed to it: 

Poetry candies the Philosophy, 

Like Galen mixt with Sidnies Arcadye. 

Which (like two Starres conjoyn’d) are so well laid, 

That it will please Stoicke, and Chambermaid. 

It is, indeed, the amazing similarity between Ferrand’s treatment 
of the subject—both in general and in detail—and that of Burton, 
which constitutes (apart from our immediate interest) his chief claim 
to attention. That similarity is so marked that it led Madan‘ to 
the suggestion of indebtedness on Burton’s part—a suggestion which 
Professor Bensly expressly rejected. And the ground of his rejec- 
tion is Burton’s reiterated and explicit denial of any knowledge of 
Ferrand’s work until after his own third edition.» That denial we 
may, I think, implicitly accept. The subject, as we have seen, is one 
that had already been far more fully treated than has been hitherto 
supposed, and the similarities between the two works, striking as they 
are, are due in large measure to their common indebtedness to the 
same sources.® And, finally, we have Burton’s word. For the author 
of the Anatomy could not but foresee, when he read Ferrand’s work, 
the inevitable inference that would be drawn, and he deliberately 
made it a question of veracity. And even were there no further 
evidence, Burton’s veracity is scarcely to be impugned. 


1 See pp. 17, 29, 112, 131, 242, 247, 248, 256, 264, 267, 270, 274, 278, 293, 296, 340. 

2 See pp. 17, 39, 72, 81, 107, 131, 236-37, 239, 255, 256, 257, 274, 334. 

* See pp. 170-71, 274, 278. 4 See reference above. 

5 ** Perandus, a Frenchman, in his Erotique Mel. (which book came first to my hand 
after the Third Edition)" (Part. III, Sec. 1I, Mem. II, Subs. I, ed. Shilleto, III, 67)—to 
which Burton appends the note: ‘‘ Printed at Paris in 1624 [this is the date as it appears 
in Burton’s fifth edition. Shilleto tacitly changes 1624 to 1628], seven years after my 
first edition.’’ See also Part. III, Sec. II, Mem. V, Subs. I (ed. Shilleto, ITI, 223): ‘‘ Jaco- 
bus Ferrandus, the Frenchman, in his Tract de amore erotico,’’ and Burton’s note: ‘‘ This 
author came to my hands since the third edition of this book.’’ 

* No final refutation, of course, of any charge of undue influence can be made with- 
out a comparison of Burton's various editions with the 1612 and 1623 editions of Ferrand. 
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I shall quote from Ferrand only his discussion of the name of the 
malady: 

Avicen, with the whole family of the Arabians, calls this disease, in his 
own language, Alhasch, and Iliscus: Arnoldus de Villa nova, Gordonius, and 
their contemporaries call it by the name of Heroicall Melancholy: whether 
it is, because the ancient Heroes, or Demi-gods, were often taken with this 
passion, as the fabulous Poets report: or else happily for that great per- 
sonages are more inclinable to this maladie, then the common sort of people: 
or else lastly, because that Love does as it were domineer, and exercise a 
kinde of tyranny over those that are subject to his power.! 


We may now come at once to Burton.” 


IX 


One may grant without abatement all that has been written of 
the Anatomy of Melancholy as a piece of literature. The unique 
flavor of Burton’s style and the rare and curious interest of his matter 
will never lose their fascination for his own choice audience. But 
the Anatomy is also something else than a great and original literary 


masterpiece. It is, as an authority than whom there is no higher 


has pointed out—and it is this first and foremost—“a great medical 


treatise, orderly in arrangement, serious in purpose.’* And _ its 
longest and most interesting section (it is now possible to add) rests 
directly on the earlier treatments of amor hereos itself. For Burton’s 
fundamental statements regarding Love-Melancholy are drawn, 
often with due reference to his authorities, straight from Avicenna, 
Arnaldus de Villanova, Bernardus Gordonius, Valescus de Taranta, 
Savonarola, Forestus, Sennertus, and their contemporaries and fol- 


lowers.‘ It is possible to indicate here only a few of the points of 

1P. 117. 

2 The authorities prior to Burton whom I have named at the close of note 4 below 
I have not seen. 

2 An unpublished lecture by Sir William Osler, quoted in the Cambridge History 
of English Literature, IV, 281. Since this article was written, Sir William Osler's paper 
has been printed in the Yale Review, January, 1914. See p. 252 for the reference here 
given. 
4 The following references, which do not pretend to be exhaustive, are (for the sake 
of brevity) to the pages of the third volume of Shilleto’s edition. Burton quotes Avicenna 
on pp. 62, 153, 232, 233, 263, and refers to him on pp. 2, 156, 218, 219, 223, etc. He quotes 
Arnaldus on pp. 63, 214, with references on pp. 2, 218, 225, 295. He quotes Gordonius 
on pp. 156, 214, 220, 229, 231, 232, 236, and refers to him on pp. 2, 64, 66, etc. He 
quotes Savonarola on p. 62, with references on pp. 2, 218, 219, 229, 263, 295, etc. Vales- 
cus is quoted on p. 222, and referred to on pp. 2, 66, 156, 295, etc. Other references to 
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contact with our immediate subject. I hope some day to come back 
to certain larger aspects of what Burton has achieved. 

Burton’s use of the adjective “heroical”’ is the first thing that 
arrests attention. The Third Partition of the Anatomy deals with 
“Love and Love-Melancholy.” Under this, in the Analysis, falls 
(together with “‘s Jealousy, Sect. 3’’) the great second section, en- 
titled: “YT Heroical or Love-Melancholy.” Precisely as in the case 
of the earlier medical writers this is treated under the following 
heads: “Memb. 1. His pedigree, power... . name, definition, 
etc.; Memb. 2. Causes; Memb. 3. Symptoms or signs; Memb. 4. 
Prognosticks; Memb. 5. Cures.” To this classification I shall 
revert later. For the moment it is the adjective alone with which 
we are concerned. And Burton three times gives his explanation of 
its use. The first I shall quote is under Part. III, Sec. If, Memb. I, 
Subs. I.—“‘ Heroical love causing Melancholy’”’: 

In the precedent Section mention was made, amongst other pleasant 

objects, of the comeliness and beauty which proceeds from women, that 
causeth Heroical, or Love-melancholy, is more eminent above the rest, and 
properly called Love. The part affected in men is the liver, and therefore 
called Heroical, because commonly Gallants, Noblemen, and the most 
generous spirits are possessed with it.! 
The second, however, in the next Subsection (. ... “Love, or 
Heroical Melancholy, his definition, part affected”), is more impor- 
tant. The passage occurs toward the close of the Subsection, and 
I shall quote it at some length: 

It [love] rageth with all sorts and conditions of men, yet is most evident 
among such as are young and lusty, in the flower of their years, nobly 
descended, high fed, such as live idly, and at ease; and for that cause (which 
our Divines call burning lust) this ferinus insanus amor, this mad and 
beastly passion, as I have said, is named by our Physicians Heroical Love, 
and a more honourable title put upon it, amor nobilis, as Savonarola styles 
it, because Noble men and women make a common practice of it, and are so 
ordinarily affected with it. Avicenna, lib. 3. Fen. 1. tract. 4. cap. 28, 


authorities on amor hereos are as follows: Aelian Montaltus, pp. 2, 153, 214, 218, 295; 
Arculanus, pp. 233, 263; Carolus 4 Lorme, 63, 223; Forestus, 223; Frietagius, 64, 151; 
Guianerius, 67, 219, 220, 222, 263; Hercules de Saxonia, 163; Hildesheim, 220, 223; 
Jason Pratensis, 2, 64, 153, 218, 220, 222, 223, 225, 229, 233, 261, 263, 295; Langius, 
2, 63, 153, 156, 218, 222, 223, 295; Lod. Mercatus, 223, 273; Razi, 63, 71, 222, 233; 
Sennertus, 223; Valleriola, 2, 99, 153, 156, 170, 218, 223, 225, 295; Vaiesius, 18, 233; 
Vives, 222. 
1 Ed. Shilleto, III, 43. 
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calleth this passion Jlishi, and defines it to be a disease or melancholy vexation, 
or anguish of mind, in which a man continually meditates of the beauty, gesture, 
manners of his Mistress, and troubles himself about it, desiring (as Savonarola 
adds) with all intentions and eagerness of mind to compass or enjoy her, as 
commonly Hunters trouble themselves about their sports, the covetous about their 
gold and goods, so is he tormented still about his Mistress... Arnoldus Viilla- 
novanus, in his book of Heroical Love, defines it a continual cogitation of that 
which he desires, with a confidence or hope of compassing it®. . . . Carolus 4 
Lorme, in his Questions, makes a doubt, an amor sit morbus, whether this 
heroical love be a disease: Julius Pollux Onomast. lib. 6. cap. 44. determines 
it. They that are in love are likewise sick; Jascivus, salax, lasciviens, et 
qui in venerem furit vere est aegrotus. Arnoldus will have it improperly so 
called, and a malady rather of the body than mind. Tully in his Tusculans 
defines it a furious disease of the mind, Plato madness, Ficinus, his Com- 
mentator, cap. 12, a species of madness, for many have run mad for women, 
1 Esdr. 4. 26. but Rhasis a melancholy passion, and most Physicians make it 
a species or kind of melancholy (as will appear by the Symptoms) and treat 
of it apart: whom I mean to imitate, and to discuss it in all his kinds, to 
examine his several causes, to shew his symptoms, indications, prognosticks, 
effects, so that it may be with more facility cured.* 


The third passage I shall quote is from the first volume, and it 
occurs in Burton’s initial discussion of “Species of Melancholy”: 


Love melancholy, which Avicenna calls ilishi, & lycanthropia, which he 
calls cucubuth, are commonly included in head melancholy: but of this last, 
which Gerardus de Solo calls amorous,‘ and most Knight melancholy ... . 
I will speak apart by themselves in my third partition.’ 


Burton’s ‘‘amorous” (following Gerardus de Solo) is almost as 
remarkable as his “heroical.” For it is, of course, nothing but his 
rendering of the amorereos which is Gerardus’ distinctive mark.‘ 
How Burton escaped the use of the word hereos in the Anatomy— 


1 Burton gives, in his notes, the Latin text of both Avicenna and Savonarola. 

? Latin text quoted in Burton's note. 

+ Ed. Shilleto, III, 62-63. See also the following passages for Burton's understand- 
ing of the term: “the last object that ties man and man, is comeliness of person, and 
beauty alone, as men love women with a wanton eye: which «xar’ éfoxmv is termed 
Heroical, or Love-melancholy”’ (III, 25): ‘‘I come at last to that Heroical Love, which 
is proper to men and women, is a frequent cause of melancholy, and deserves much rather 
to be called burning lust, than by such an honourable title”’ (III, 57); ‘‘ As there be divers 
causes of this burning lust, or heroical love, so there be many good remedies to ease 
and help” (III, 235). For other occurrences of the phrase see III, 8, 13, 53, 64, 292, 295, 
etc. 

«I have, unfortunately, only Shilleto’s text to rely on. 

+ Part. I, Sec. I, Mem. III, Subs. IV, ed. Shilleto, I, 200. 

* See above, p. 510. 
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in which case our problem would have been solved three centuries 
ago!—were a question above antiquarism, not to be resolved by man. 

In the light of the passages quoted in the earlier part of this dis- 
cussion—as well as in view of Burton’s explicit reference to Arnaldus 
de Villanova—it is clear at a glance that heroical, as here used, is the 
heroicus of the older writers. Burton accepts implicitly the deriva- 
tion of the word as given by Arnaldus,! Gordonius,? Valescus de 
Taranta,’ and Savonarola,* all of whom he quotes. It is even possible 
to put our finger on the passage in Arnaldus which Burton evidently 
had in mind. For the phrase, “is named by our Physicians Heroical 
Love” corresponds exactly to the words in the Liber de parte opera- 
tiva: “‘Et vulgariter dicitur amor: et a medicis amor heroycus.’”*® 
Burton’s adjective, therefore, is not the heroical of the dictionaries 
at all. It is the curious derivative from heroys or hereos, and neither 
in origin nor in meaning is it the same as the word with which it has 
been tacitly identified.6 There is not one “heroical” in English: 
there are two.’ 

Burton’s phrase persisted for more than a hundred years after his 
first use of it, but by the end of the seventeenth century its earlier 
connotation, carried over from hereos, seems to have been lost. 


“ Heroical,” or “heroic,” in other words, was even then taken as the 
lexicographers ever since have taken it. The title of Granville’s 


1 See above, p. 496. 3 See above, p. 505. 
2 See above, p. 499. 4 See above, p. 533. 5 F.127. See above, p. 496. 


* Not a single English dictionary so much as recognizes the fact that, even on the 
common assumption, Burton's use of the word is peculiar. The New English Dictionary 
itself does not give a single quotation from Burton; neither does the Century or the 
Standard. No indication of any sense out of the ordinary is given in Johnson, Kersey, 
Bailey, Martin, Bellamy and Gordon, Fenning, Kenrick, Sheridan, Dyche, Richardson, 
the Imperial, the Encyclopedic, or the International. Nor does either Halliwell or Nares 
include it. Even on the common assumption of its origin, no definition in any dictionary 
quite fits Burton's use. It may be added that hAéroique, in this sense, does not occur in 
Littré, or in the Dictionnaire de l’ Académie francais. According to Hatzfeld and Darme- 
steter the word came into French in the fifteenth century. 


7I wish to emphasize very strongly, before leaving Burton, what Professor Bensly 
rather hesitatingly remarks (Modern Language Review, IV, 233-34) in his note on the 
title of the Anatomy, in its relation to a passage in Salustius Salvianus. The categories 
enumerated on Burton's title-page—‘‘The | Anatomy of | Melancholy: | What it is. | 
With all the Kindes, Cav- | ses, Symptomes, Prognosticks, | and Severall Cvres of it’’— 
are those which are found almost uniformly in mediaeval medical works. See above, 
p. 498, and compare the rubrics in Arnaldus de Villanova, John of Gaddesden, Valescus 
of Taranta, Savonarola, Ferrand (see above, p. 536), etc. There is no question whatever, 
in Burton's title, of a borrowing from this, that, or the other particular treatise. The 
divisions there enumerated are as conventional as the five acts of a play. 
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ragedy—Heroick Love, or The Cruel Separation—is a case in point. 
The two passages in which the words occur in the play itself! put 
the meaning attached to them by Granville beyond doubt. Pope 
used the phrase too. And this time, by a curious turn of the wheel, 
it is set in sharp contrast over against the very thing for which it 
originally stood. Caesar’s infatuation for Cleopatra, as seen by those 
who elevate all actions to one plane, becomes “heroic love” in Gran- 
ville’s sense: 

Ask why from Britain Caesar would retreat ? 

Caesar himself might whisper he was beat. 

Why risk the world’s great empire for a Punk? 

Caesar perhaps might answer he was drunk. 

But, sage historians! ’tis your task to prove 

One action Conduct; one, heroic Love.? 

Within a century after Burton, then, the last vestiges of hereos, 
even in the adjective “heroic,” or “heroical,” seem to have dis- 
appeared. The pseudo-“heroical,” with its ancestry in épws and 
herus, had given place to the legitimate derivative from jpws, and 
a career of more than a thousand years, which began before Galen, 
came to a definite end with Pope. 


X 


I wish, finally, to call attention, with the utmost brevity, to the 
fact that, once identified, the traces of hereos meet us at every turn. 
The physical symptoms of love as one finds them in the Greek 
romances, in the Troubadours and Minnesingers, and in courtly 


1 The first is in Act III, sc. i: 
Then what is Love? Stay—let me think again. 
Is it to fix our Wishes on one Object? 
Pleas’d only when the thing we love is pleas’d; 
Partaking of its Sorrows, seeking its good; 
Desirous more to give than to receive; 
Willing to pert with all, with Fortune, Life; 
Chusing all Miseries, satisfy'’d, rejoyc’d 
With any Ruin that’s the means of Safety 
To the man belov’'d—Ay—this is Love, 
True Love, Heroick Love. 
The second is at the close of the play (Act V, sc. i, end): 
O she is 
And to all Ages shall remain 


The brightest Pattern of Heroick Love 
And perfect Virtue, that the World ere knew 


Compare also Henry St. Jobns in the Prologue: 
Chiefly the softer Sex, he hopes to move, 
Those tender Judges of Heroick Love. 
2 Moral Essays, I, 129-34. 
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poetry from Chrétien down will occur at once to everyone, and 
investigation of this field, I have no doubt, would yield significant 
results. It would be going to extremes to assert that the conven- 
tional treatment of the effects of love in mediaeval and Renaissance 
literature is wholly drawn from the signa of the medical books. 
There was mutual influence—a sort of osmosis—of course. That 
the medical writers levied tribute, now and again, upon the poets 
is clear enough from the use (for example) made of Ovid by Gor- 
donius and Valescus.! And that both poets and physicians drew 
alike upon the notorious truths of experience admits no question. 
But with all such allowances the outstanding fact of the clearly 
formulated and widespread medical doctrine has to be reckoned with. 
Whatever their later fate, the chapters “de amore qui hereos dicitur”’ 
were never born to blush unseen in their own day. They constitute 
precisely the sort of medical lore that always filters through into 
lay thought and speech, and, with due recognition of the fact that 
hereos is not the only influence involved, the mediaeval literature 
of love must none the less be re-read in its light.” 

Chaucer, for example (as we should expect), shows the influence 
of the belief in more than the single passage in which he names the 
malady. The famous opening lines of the Book of the Duchesse, 


1 The whole subject of the treatment of love-sickness in the Roman poets (especially 
Propertius and Ovid, not to mention Vergil’s analysis of Dido's state) is—as my col- 
eague, Professor Otto Heller, has reminded me—of peculiar interest in its relation to the 
medical treatment. 


2In addition to the instances which follow I shall cite but two out of many cases 

in point. There are few more important formulations of the system of courtly love than 
the De amore of Andrea Capellani (late twelfth or early thirteenth century). Its first 
chapter opens with the following definition: ‘‘ Amor est passio quaedam innata procedens 
ex visione et immoderata cogitatione formae alterius sexus, ob quam aliquis super omnia 
cupit alterius potiri amplexibus,"’ etc. (ed. Trojel, p. 3). That is substantially (in part 
even verbally) the definition of the medical writers, and Andrea's work is full of other 
reminiscences. In the thirteenth-century poem, La Venus la deesse d’ Amor, the lover 
may be recognized at once as “‘hereosus’’: 

Lors est mes cors destrois et mornes et pensis, 

Quant ie tot si me sent, mieus aime mort que uis. 


Li boires, li mangiers, il m’est trestot faillis, 
Dont ne puis auoir ioie ne par nuis ne par dis. 


Mes cuers c’est mes ype que ne puis iustichier, 
Mi doi oeil ce sont cil qui font destorbier, 
Li tiers ce sont mi membre quil font amaigroier. 
Dex, por coi font il ce, il ne sont parchonier! 
—/(Ed. Foerster, Bonn, 1880, stanzas 161-62). 


No. 37 in the Carmina Burana (ed. Schmeller, p. 125) contains interesting signa—and 
so on. 
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read with what we now know of hereos in mind, reflect, at point after 
point, the conventional symptoms. Troilus shows them too: 


And fro this forth tho refte him love his sleep, 
And made his mete his foo; and eek his sorwe 
Gan multiplye, that, who-so toke keep, 

It shewed in his hewe, bothe eve and morwe.! 


And as his malady grows through Creseida’s loss the signa become 


more marked: 
He ne eet ne dronk, for his malencolye, 
And eek from every companye he fledde; 
This was the lyf that al the tyme he ledde. 


He so defet was, that no maner man 
Unnethe mighte him knowe there he wente; 
So was he lene, and ther-to pale and wan, 
And feble, that he walketh by potente.? 


Spenser knew them: 
The thought whereof empierst his hart so deepe, 
That of no worldly thing he tooke delight; 
Ne dayly food did take, ne nightly sleep, 
But pyn’d, and mourn’d, and languisht, and alone did weep. 


That in short space his wonted chearefull hew 
Gan fade, and lively spirits deaded quight: 

His cheeke-bones raw, and eie-pits hollow grew, 
And brawney armes had lost their knowen might, 
That nothing like himselfe he seem’d in sight.* 


And their significance in Shakspere would be a study in itself. I 
shall mention but two of the most familiar examples. 

Rosalind’s “a lean cheek ....a blue eye and sunken,’”* 
together with their context, need no comment. But the doctrine 
of love-melancholy, with the predisposition to madness which it 
involves, is not without interest in its bearing on Shakspere’s treat- 
ment of Hamlet.’ Briefly stated, it is clear that Polonius regards 


1 T. and C., I, 484-87. He had earlier recognized the signa in others; see I, 911 ff. 
2V, 1216-22. 3 F. Q., IV, xii, 19-20. 
4A. Y. L., III, ii, 392-93; cf. also ll. 411, 438-39. 


’ There is a rich field for study in the relation of the wealth of mediaeval medical 
material which exists on the subject of melancholia in general to the embodiment of it 
which one finds particularly in Elizabethan literature outside Burton. With the aid 
of Burton, Professor Stoll (‘‘Shakspere, Marston, and the Malcontent Type,"’ Modern 
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Hamlet as suffering from hereos; the King, from melancholia (with 
its intimate connection with mania too) of a less special type. Polo- 
nius’ statement of the case (a priori though it be) is a sound prog- 
nosis of hereos (II, ii, 146-50): 

And he, repulsed—a short tale to make— 

Fell into a sadness,! then into a fast,? 

Thence to a watch,’ thence into a weakness,‘ 

Thence to a lightness, and, by this declension, 

Into the madness whereon now he raves.® 


The King’s diagnosis is more general: 
There’s something in his soul 
O’er which his melancholy sits on brood.® 


And his proposed remedy—whatever his ulterior motive—is in 
accordance with the best medical practice of his day: 


. . . . he shall with speed to England 
For the demand of our neglected tribute. 
Haply the seas and countries different 
With variable objects shall expel 
This something-settled matter in his heart, 
Whereon his brains still beating puts him thus 
From fashion of himself.’ 


The lines, indeed, might almost be a paraphrase of a passage in 
Arnaldus de Villanova: 

Diuertatur cogitatio extraneis et insuetis objectis: sicut accidit in longa 
perigrinatione ad partes multum distantes: a loco rei desideratae occupatione 
circa diuersa negotia, etc.’ 


Barring the first interview with Ophelia, however, as Ophelia 
herself reports it and Polonius interprets it,? Shakspere himself at 
no point in the play represents Hamlet as showing any of the well- 


Philology, III, 281-303) has already rendered valuable service in this direction. But 
melancholy as a literary convention and the melancholia of mediaeval psychiatry 
stand in extremely interesting relations that I hope to work out later. 

1 The tristitia of the medical books. 

2 See Gordonius, and the other writers passim. 

3 Vigilia—another fixed symptom. 5 See above, p. 526. 

4 Medical writers passim. ‘III, i, 172-73. 7III, ii, 177-83. 

*F. 129. It is of little significance, in its bearing on the King's contention, that 
this is a cure for hereos. The same procedure is urged again and again as a remedy for 
melancholia in general. 

*I, ii, 77 ff. 
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known signa of love-melancholy whatever. And even in that scene, 
the “pale as his shirt” and the “sigh so piteous and profound”’ are 
susceptible of explanation on other grounds. The point is not, 
perhaps, a very important one. Nobody (except Polonius) really 
supposes that Hamlet is mad for Ophelia’s love. But since Polonius’ 
view forms an integral part of the play, and since Shakspere shows 
knowledge of the conventional symptoms of love-madness, the appli- 
cation of the test is not wholly without value. 

We may not follow hereos farther afield. As a chapter in the 
history of psychiatry; as part of the texture of forgotten modes of 
thought; as a curious light upon dark places, the lore of the lover’s 
malady has a vivid and enduring human interest. And so I leave 
the discussion of it, which—in the words of Valescus of Taranta— 
“ex antiquorum rivis scaturientium aquarum disposui componere.” 


JouNn Livincston LOwEs 
WaSHINGTON UNIVERSITY 





A NEW SOURCE OF SIR GYLES GOOSECAPPE 


The attention of scholars has of late years been repeatedly called 
to Sir Gyles Goosecappe, Knight, an anonymous Elizabethan comedy 
presented by the Children of the Chapel, and first published at 
London in 1606.!_ Professor Kittredge, of Harvard, led the way and 
wrote an article on the source of Sir Gyles Goosecappe in the Journal 
of Germanic Philology (1900, II, 7-13). He proved that the main 
plot of Sir Gyles is borrowed from Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde, 
or rather, that the mutual relations between the three leading char- 
acters of the Elizabethan play, Lord Momford, Clarence, and 
Eugenia, are exactly those which exist between Pandarus, Troilus, 
and Criseyde in Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde. Single incidents 
—as the feigned sickness of the lover, and the entrapping of the 
woman he loves through that treacherous appeal to her pity—are 
also referable to Chaucer’s poem, and although the Elizabethan 
dramatist is very free-handed in his treatment of the story and 
swerves a good deal from his original, one very close parallel? and 
a line adopted straightway, in a slightly altered form,3 make good 
Mr. Kittredge’s contention beyond the slightest doubt. 

We can pretty summarily dismiss the painstaking but useless 
pages in which O. Ballmann detailedly compared the characters in 
Sir Gyles Goosecappe with those in Troilus and Criseyde:* he adds 
nothing whatever to what Professor Kittredge had said more con- 
cisely two years before. 

Professor T. M. Parrott’s article “Sir Gyles Goosecappe,”’ which 
appeared in this journal in 1906 (Vol. IV), was an altogether new 
departure in the history of the criticism of that play. Mr. Parrott 
did not hunt for any new sources, but simply asserted that he thought 

1 Another edition was issued in 1636. 


2Cf. Momford’s examination of Eugenia’s features (Act II, sc. 2) with Troilus, 

II, 274-80. 
3 ‘“‘ What winde blowes you hither, troe?’’ (Act. IV, sc. 1) 
Cf. Troilus, II, 1104: ‘‘ What manner windes gydeth yow now here?” 

The lines are spoken by the same person on the same occasion. 

‘In his article: ‘‘Chaucers Einfluss auf das englische Drama im Zeitalter der 
K6nigin Elizabeth,’’ Anglia, XXXV. 
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it possible to put an author’s name on the title-page: that name was 
no other than that of the translator of Homer, George Chapman. 
No doubt the original suggestion did not come from Mr. Parrott. 
In a letter to the Athenaeum (June 9, 1883) Mr. F. G. Fleay had 
taken it for granted, in the bold, dashing style usual with him, that 
the play must be Chapman’s. Mr. A. H. Bullen, the editor of the 
first modern reprint of the play,’ had also discerned traces of Chap- 
man’s influence, but either through ignorance of Chapman’s plays, 
or through a singular inability to accept the idea and try to prove it 
with whatever evidence was at hand, he had stopped half-way and 
left the question of authorship wrapped in the same mystery in 
which he had found it. Thus it was left for Mr. Parrott to make 
a@ genuine attempt at solving the problem with any degree of cer- 
tainty. His long acquaintance with Chapman’s acknowledged 
works, and “familiarity with Chapman’s repetition, not merely 
of words and phrases, but of similes, incidents, and situations,” 
showed him the way. His twofold evidence—precise, striking 
parallels between Sir Gyles Goosecappe and Chapman’s other 
works, special likeness between Sir Gyles Goosecappe and Chap- 
man’s romantic comedy, The Gentleman Usher—carries absolute 
conviction to the unbiased mind. Sir Gyles Goosecappe is now 
universally acknowledged as Chapman’s authentic work; it has 
been rightfully included in Professor Parrott’s recent edition of 
Chapman’s comedies. 

What we here purpose to add to the general knowledge of that 
play is a new and somewhat unexpected contribution to the study of 
its sources. We already knew Chapman for a steady reader of con- 
temporary French literature, but the scope of his interests in that 
field is even wider than we had been led io suppose hitherto. He 
is actually indebted for a good many passages of Sir Gyles Goose- 
cappe to a French work of the latter part of the sixteenth century 
which enjoyed considerable success and ran through many editions 
from 1585, the date of its first appearance, to 1662, when it was 


1 A Collection of Old English Plays, by A. H. Bullen, Vol. III, 1884. The play has 
been reprinted twice since: first in 1909, in the Materialien zur Kunde des dlteren eng- 
lischen Dramas, Bd. XXVI, by W. Bang and R. Brotanek (the text reproduced is that of 
the 1606 quarto of the K. u. K. Hofbibliothek at Vienna, and more recently, in 1912, by 
John 8S. Farmer in the Tudor Facsimile Texts. (The photographed copy is the 1606 
quarto of the British Museum.) We shall quote from the Facsimile reprint. 
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reprinted in Paris, we think for the last time. That book, which 
was first anonymously published, but is, we know, the work of a 
friend of Pontus de Thyard and Estienne Pasquier, Estienne Tabourot 
bears the following title: Les apophtegmes du Sieur Gaulard, alias Les 
contes facécieux du Sieur Gaulard, Gentilhomme de la Franche-Comté 
Bourguignonne. It is dedicated to “Guillaume Nicolas, Sieur de 
Popincourt, Contréleur général de l’artillerie de Bourgogne, Brie 
et Champagne,” and is usually found printed and bound together 
with the same author’s better-known Les Bigarrures et Touches du 
Seigneur Des Accords and with his Escraignes dijonnoises, recueillies 
par le Seigneur Des Accords.? 

The personality of Tabourot will not detain us very long. Born 
in 1549, a poet at eighteen, he was “Avocat au Parlement de Dijon, 
et puis avocat du roi au baillage et 4 la chancellerie de la méme 
ville” during a good part of his life. Bayle is about right when he 
says of him, in his Dictionnaire historique: ‘“‘Ce fut un homme d’esprit, 
et d’érudition, mais qui donna trop dans les bagatelles.” His 
Bigarrures and Apophtegmes, he owns himself, are nothing but 
“piéces rapportées, sans aucune curiosité, livres faits seulement par 
petits papiers.’”’ But when he ventures to say, “Je les avois bastys 
pour me chastouiller moy-mesme, afin de me faire rire le premier 
et puis aprés les autres,’ the more fastidious of us decline to be 
reckoned among “les autres’! The real intere8t of these productions 
does not lie in their poor display of wit, but rather in their titles, or, 
less paradoxically, in what their titles make us expect to find in them: 
they are pre-eminently local books, and bear witness, along with others 
better known,’ to the robust vitality of French provincial literature 
in the middle and latter parts of the sixteenth century. Seigneur 
“Des Accords”’ was no doubt as proud to be a Bourguignon as 
Rabelais to be a Tourangeau; he cannot at least be compared with 
a certain Limousin student of our close acquaintance who, “ voulant 
contrefaire la langue des Parisians, . . . . cuidoit ainsi Pindariser’’! 


1 Let us mention the editions of 1586 and 1588 (Paris), of 1594 (Lyon), of 1614 (Paris), 
of 1640 (Rouen). Weshall quote from the 1640 Rouen edition. 

? Tabourot is chiefly known by his pseudonym, Des Accords. It had been sug- 
gested to him by his family motto: A tous accords. 


3 E.g., the Discours d’aucuns propos rustiques, facétieuz, et de singuliére récréation, 
by N. du Fail (1547); N. du Fail was born a Breton and remained one all his life. 
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His poetry, which is very bad and mainly addicted to “tours de 
force,’’ is little influenced by his native dialect and remembrances, 
but his prose is full of the “terroir” flavor, and must have appealed 
strongly to a Bourguignon public, just as Rabelais’s Pantagruel wouid 
have sold mainly in Anjou, Poitou, and Touraine, if Rabelais had not 
been something better than a “Des Accords.” 

Les apophtegmes du Sieur Gaulard pretends to be an account of 
some of the jokes and adventures of a very silly country gentleman 
of “la Franche-Comté Bourguignotte,” the humorous—or would-be 
humorous—description of whom fills the opening pages: 


Il est d’ancienne maison, et il y a peu de gens d’apparence, non seule- 
ment en ce pays-la, mais en tous les environs, qui ne l’apparentent. Son 
pére était entre les plus riches des mieux reconnus de son temps. II ne fit 
pas beaucoup estudier son fils, de peur qu’il ne se meslAt de corriger le Mag- 
nificat.1 Et ne voulut pas, 4 l’exemple du Roy Loys onziéme, dont il avoit 
ouy parler, qu’il apprint autre Latin, sinon une belle devise qu’il fit escrire 
en lettre d’or en une table d’attente, sur sa cheminée, Bene vivere et laetari, 
c'est 4 dire, Bien vivre et se resiouyr. Combien que quelques-uns ne 
scachans discerner les anciens VV, en forme de cadeaux, d’avec les BB, 
lisent, Bene bibere et laetari Il est de mediocre stature, assez puissant, 
ventru competemment, et qui porte un galbe naturel, comme faisait l’empereur 
Galba, sans user de ses artifices de coton qui ne font qu’échauffer la bedaine: 
et y a si bien mis ordre que vous iugeriez 4 présent, que tous les cousturiers 
de la cour ont pris patron sur son ventre, tant cela lui est bienseant. II 
est un peu voité, il a la teste poinctue en forme de pain de sucre: un beau 
gros oeil de boeuf gris qui luy sort 4 demy hors de la teste, grand sourcil 
espais qui s’entretouche; de sorte qu’on le prendrait bien pour un vaillant 
homme tel qu’il est. Il a le nez gros, camard, les narines fort ouvertes, le 
front court, les cheveux épais, les ioiies grosses et fort charniies, et sur toutes 
choses, il se plaist 4 la beauté de son menton, qui est telle que vous diriez 
parfaictement que ce soit celuy du Roy Agamemnon, qu'il a fait peindre 
expressément en sa salle, avec ce beau vers d’Euripide, rapporté en son 
Hécube, quand il introduit Hector, luy parlant ainsi: 

Agamemnon par Saincte Barbe 
Vous avez un beau menton, 
Pour porter une belle barbe. 


. . .. Je poursuivrais plus outre n’estoit qu’il a un sien secrétaire qui 
dresse sa vie et actes généreux par escrit en cing volumes, deux desquels 
il m’a desid communiqués: sgavoir le 1* de son extraction, avec ses armes, 


1 Pantagruel had found as good a reason for not overworking himself in his student 
days: ‘‘Et au reguard de se rompre fort la teste a estudier, il ne le faisoit mie, de paour 
que la veue luy diminuast”’ (Panta gruel, II, v). 
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et blason de toutes ses alliances, qui contient bien 12000 fueilles de papier, 
et si encore il y vient tous les iours des nouvelles 4 cognoissance, et l’autre 
de son adolescence. Et parce qu’il a délibéré de le faire bien tost imprimer 
4 Anvers par Plantin, avec les figures en taille douce, burinées par I’excellent 
Saldaér, ie rapporteray seulement ce que i’estime estre propre 4 mon subject. 


We have chosen to quote Tabourot at such length to show the 
reader at once both the limitations of his wit and what he owes to 
the French tradition of story-telling, more particularly to Rabelais. 
The anecdotes to which this ambitious portrait is but a prologue are 
much in the same taste. They remind us even more of Rabelais by 
their frequent malicious reference to lawyers trapped in the pitfall 
of their own deceit, or monks little bent on observing their vow of 
chastity with too much nicety. It speaks for Chapman’s taste, we 
think, that he has dropped the many incongruities which are to be 
found in the French original, and made his own only such jokes as 
he could harmlessly transfer to his foolish knight, Sir Gyles Goose- 
cappe. Itis not too much to say, however, that Sir Gyles Goosecappe 
is substantially one and the same person as Gaulard; it is even 
extremely probable that if Chapman had not read the A pophtegmes, 
he could not have conceived the character of Sir Gyles as it is actually 
conceived, and would have been obliged to look for some other 
matter to pad out the very thin and anemic subplot of his Chaucer- 
story. 

The “humour” of Sir Gyles‘—for our comedy is nothing but a 
comedy of “humours”’ in the prose part of it—has been characterized 
by Mr. Parrott as ‘an ingenious faculty of putting the cart before 
the horse in speech,” and compared with Poggio’s similar habit in 
Chapman’s later Gentleman Usher. The comparison is true, but we 
do not think the definition is entirely satisfactory: Gaulard’s and 
Sir Gyles Goosecappe’s trick of speech rather consists in “being 
backward still,” in contradicting themselves and implying less after 
having said more, in giving two different versions of the same event 
in one breath. One of the characters in the English play, Captain 
Foulweather, perhaps gives us the best approach to a definition when 
he ironically commends his fellow-knight’s ‘excellent unity of 


1 And of Poggio, in the Gentleman Usher; for Chapman apparently found the matter 
rich enough to furnish him with elements for two characters. See note 2, on p. 12. 
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speech’’: Let him coin a few “malapropisms”’ (“indite”’ for “invite,”’ 
“detest” for “protest,” “nut-shell” for “nuptials”), and senten- 
tiously utter every now and then one or two of these catch-phrases 
which are the sign-manual of a comedy of humors (“we are all 
mortal,’’ or “let us tickle the vanity on’t’’), and there stands a figure 
of a knight—or the ghost of a humor—which cannot pretend to 
striking originality, but is entertaining enough to appeal to an 
Elizabethan audience. 

A simple comparison of the parallel passages will show both the 
quality of the original French jokes and Chapman’s way of fitting 
them to his own purpose, while developing them into a typically 


English humor: 


Act I, sc. 2 (A4 verso) 

Rudesby: A plague on you sweete 
Ladies, tis not so late, what needed 
you to have made so short a supper. 

Goosecap: In truth Sir Cutt. we 
might have tickled the vanitie ant, 
an howre longer if my watch be trust- 
ible. 

Foulweather: I but how should theis 
bewties knowe that Sir Gyles? your 
watch is mortall, and may erre, 


(B1 recto) 

Goos.: Thats sooth Captain, but do 
you hear honest friend, pray take a 
light, and see if the moone shine, I 
have a Sunne diall will resolve pres- 
ently. 

Foul.: Howsoeuer believe it Ladies, 
tis vnwholesome, vncourtlie, vnpleas- 
ant to eate hastelie .... 


P. 20 
Comme il vid un gentilhomme qui 
regardait dans un quadran l’heure au 
soleil, et disoit qu’il n’estoit que deux 
heures: Point, point, dit-il, le Soleil 
va donc mal, car ma monstre, qui ne 
faut jamais, en marque trois et demie. 


P. 19 
Il demandait un soir 4 son secrétaire, 
qu’elle heure il estoit, lequel dit, Je 
ne sgay: Monsieur, et ne le puis voir 
en mon quadran parce que le soleil 
est couché. Et bien, repliqua-t-il, n’y 
scauriez-vous regarder & la chandelle? 


P. 9 

Il avoit un jour délibéré de partir 
de bon matin pour aller aux champs, 
& raison dequoy il commanda 4 ses 
gens de se lever de bonne heure. Et 
le temps luy durant trop, il en fit lever 
un sur la minuict pour regarder par 
la fenestre si le jour ne venait point: 
lequel luy ayant dict; Monsieur, il 
n’y a encore aucune apparence de 
jour. Alors il luy dict tout courroucé, 
ie ne m’esbahy pas si tu n’y vois goutte, 
grand sot que tu es, prens la chandelle 
allumée, et la mets hors de la fenestre, 
et tu verras s’il est iour. II estimait 
lors, comme il est 4 croire, qu’on ne 
pouvait voir le iour sans chandelle. 
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(B1 recto) 

Goos.: God give you good night 
madam, thanke you for my good 
cheere, weele tickle the vanitie ant, 
no longer with you at this time, but 
ile indite your La: to supper at my 
lodging one of these mornings; And 
that ere long too, because we are all 
mortall you know. 


Act I, sc. 3 (B3 recto) 

Goos.: No it is too farre to goe to 
night, weele be vp betimes ith morning, 
and not goe to bedd at all. 

Foul.: Why its but ten miles, and 
a fine cleere night S. Gyles. 

Goos.: But ten miles? what doe ye 
talke Captaine? 

Rud.: VVhy doost thinke its any 
more? 

Goos.: I, Ile laie ten pounds its 
more, or twelue either. 

Rud.: VVhat to Barnet ? 

Goos.: I to Barnet? 

Ru.: Slidd, Ile laie a hundred pound 
with thee, if thou wilt. 

Goos.: Ile laie five hundred to a 
hundred, Slight I will not be out- 
borne with a wager in that I know, I 
am sure it was foure yeares agon ten 
miles thether, and I hope tis more 
now, Slidd doe not miles growe thinke 
you, as well as other Animals. 

Tack.: O wise Knight! 

Goos.: I never Innd in the Towne 
but once, and then they lodged me in 
a chamber so full of theise Ridiculous 
Fleas, that I was faine to lie standing 
all night, and yet I made my man rise, 
and put out the candle too, because 
they should not see to bite me. 

Foul.: A prettie proiect. 


P. 16 

Oyant parler de Postel, qui passa 
par la Franche-Comté & son retour de 
Turquie, qui racontait infinis beaux 
discours de ce qu’il avoit veu en ses 
peregrinations, et entendant dire que 
plusieurs le traictaient et lui faisoient 
bonne chére: Vrayement, dict-il, si le 
veux-je traicter comme les autres, et 
luy donner & souper un de ces matins. 


P. 15 

Estant en dispute combien il y avait 
depuis Paris jusques 4 Saint-Denis, le 
sieur de la Faye, principal du college 
de Bourgogne, qui l’avoit traicté, a 
cause du pays, luy dit, Il n’y a qu’une 
bonne demie-lieue; Si a, dit le Sieur 
Gaulard, je gage 50 escus qu’il y er a 
une entiere, il y a plus de 10 ans. 


P. 25 
Il fut un jour logé en certaine hos- 
tellerie od il disoit qu’il y avoit tant 
de puces et de punaises, qu’il avait 
esté contrainct de coucher debout 
toute la nuict. 


ee 
. ... Il est aussi bon que le trait 
rapporté entre les épigrammes grecs 
d’un qui estant en son lict picqué des 
puces, disoit 4 icelles, J’esteindray la 
chandelle, affin que vous ne me voyez 
plus. Le distique est tel 


Pulcibus stultum mordentibus, ille 
lucerna 

Extincta, Haud iam me conspicietis 
ait. 


que j’ay ainsi rendu Francais 


Un pauvre sot picqué d’un grand 
amas 

de puces, lors pensant fuir leur 
pointe 

osta le iour de sa chandelle em- 
prainte, 

Disant ces mots, vous ne me voyez 
pas.? 


1 Robert Burton alludes to the same anecdote in the Preface to his Anatomy of 
Melancholy, published in 1621 (ed. Shilleto, London, 1893, I, 75), ‘‘As that stupid fellow 
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Act IV, sc. 2 (G1 verso) 

Furnifall: ....1 found courtly 
cause 
To talke with an accomplisht gentleman 
New come from Italie, in quest of newes 
I spake Italian with him. 

Rud.: What so young 

Fur.: O rarissime volte cadono nel 
parlar nostro familiare. 

Foul.: Slidd, a coode speake it 
Knight, at three yeare old. 

Fur.: Nay gentie captaine doe not 
set me forth 
I loue it not, in truth I loue it not. 

Foul.: Slight my Lord but truth is 
truth you know 

Goos.: I dare ensure your Lordship, 
Truth is truth, and I have heard in 
Fraunce, they speake French as well, 
as their mother tongue my Lord. 

Fur.: VVhy tis their mother tonge 
my noble Knight. 

(G3 verso) 

Ia.: .... Wwe shall bring you a 
foole to make you laughe, and he shall 
make all the world laugh at us. 

Will.: I indeed sir Giles, and he 
knowes you so wel too 

Giles: Knowe me? slight he knowes 
me no more then the begger knowes 
his dish. 

Ja.: Faith he begs you to be content 
sir for he wil not come. 

Goos.: Beggs me? slight I wood I 
had knowne that, tother daie, I 
thought I had met him in Paules, and 
he had byn anie else but a piller, I 
wood have runne him through by 
heaven, beg me? 

Foul.: He begges you to be content 
sir Giles, that is, he praies you. 

Goos.: O does he praise me, then I 
commend him. 

Fur.: Let this unsutable foole goe 


P. 35 

Estant gentilhomme qui a bien 
voyagé, et en parole veritable, il 
asseure ceux qui n’y ont pas esté, 
qu’en Italie les petits enfants de 4 et 
5 ans parlent langage italien tout 
courant, et l’a fait croire 4 beaucoup 
sans y aller voir. 


P. 27 

Un soir sortant d’un festin 4 la 
desrobée, pour aller 4 l’esbat, il se va 
heurter sans y penser, contre un pilier, 
si rudement qu’il cuida tomber 4 la 
renverse, dont son lacquais estonné, 
commenga aA crier 4 l’ayde: au cry 
duquel survindrent plusieurs. Enfin 
il fit diligemmaent chercher qui luy avait 
fait cest outrage, et ne pouvant soup- 
conner qui c’estoit, fors ce pillier, il 
dict: bien luy en prend de ce qu’il 
est pilier, car sans cela ie luy eusse 
cruellement tranché la teste. 


put out the candle, because the biting fleas should not find him, he [man] shrouds himself 


in an unknown habit, borrowed titles, because nobody should discern him.’’ 


It is most 


probable that Burton, that omnivorous reader of Latin and low-Latin literature, refers 


to the Latin epigram . 
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sir Giles, we will make shift without 
him. 

Goos.: That we wil a my word my 
Lord, and have him too for all this. 

Wil.: Doe not you say so sir Giles, 
for to tell you true that foole is 
dead. 

Goos.: Dead? Slight that cannot 
be man, I knowe he wood ha writ to 
me ont had byn so. 

Fur.: Quick or dead let him goe 
sir Giles. 


Act V, sc. 1 (H2 verso) 

Eugenia: See what a pretie worke 
he weares in his boote-hose. 

Hippolyta: Did you worke them 
your selfe sir Gyles, or buy them? 

Goos.: I bought am for nothing 
madam in th’ exange. 

Eug.: Bought am for nothing. 

Tales: Indeed madam in th’ ex- 
change they so honor him for his worke 
that they will take nothing for anie 
thing he buies on am, but wheres the 
rich night-cappe you wrohgt cosen? 
if it had not byn too little for you, 
it was the best peece of worke that 
ever I sawe. 

Goos.: VVhy my Lord, t’was bigg 
enough, when I wrought it, for I wore 
pantables then you knowe. 

Tal.: Indeed the warmer a man 
keepes his feete the lesse he needes 
weare vppon his head. 


— 


(H4 recto) 

Momford: We talke of the visiting 
of my sicke friend Clarence. 

Goos.: O Good my Lord lets visit 
him, cause I knowe his brother. 

Hip.: Know his brother, nay then 
Count doe not (H4 verso) denie him. 

Goos.: Pray my Lord whether was 
eldest, he or his elder brother ? 

Mom.: O! the younger brother eld- 
est, while you live Sir Gyles. 


P. & 

Estant adverty par quelqu’un que 
le haut Doyen de Besancon estoit 
mort, il luy dict: ne le croyez pas, 
s'il estoit ainsi, il me l’escriroit: car 
il m’escrit tout. 


P. 29 
Ayant achepté des livres 4 Lyon, il 
disoit 4 quelqu’un: J’ay achepté seule- 
ment de 20 ou 30 escus de livres, mais 
le libraire m’a iuré que c’estoit pour 
rien, tellement que ie n’en ay des- 
bourcé un liard. 


P. 10 

Il achepta une fois un bonnet de 
nuict, et l’essayant le soir, il disoit a 
son cousin le Bailly d’Aval, Que vous 
semble de mon achapt? 4 quoy le 
Bailly dict: Il me semble trop haut. 
Lors il respondit: Vous avez raison, 
il estoit toutesfois bien faict quand ie 
l’achetay, car i’ avois alors des mules, 

mais maintenant ie n’en ay. point. 

~—eeee 


P. 21 
Un autrefois il demandoit 4 un ieune 
homme qui luy estoit allé faire la 
révérence, qui estoit le plus aagé de 
son frére aisné ou de luy. 
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Act V, sc. 2 (I2 recto) P. 14 
: Come then ile shewe Comme il estoit en une maison, il 


A few rare Iewels to your honour’d vid un grand chandelier, et l’admirant 
eyes il disoit VoilA un beau chandelier, il 
And then present you with a common ne luy faut que la parole. 


supper. 
Goos.: Iewells my Lord, why is not 


this candlesticke one of your iewells 


pray? 
Mom.: Yes marrre is it Sir Gyles if 


you will. 
Goos.: Tis a most fine candlesticke 
in truth, it wants nothing but the 


languages. 

Penelope: The languages servant, 
why the languages? 

Goos.: Why mistris, there was a 
lattin candlestick here afore, and that 


had the languages, I am sure. 
Ta.: I thought he had a reason for 


it Ladie. 

These parallel passages sufficiently show by themselves how little 
difficulty Chapman found in adapting these “apophtegmes, autre- 
ment propos niais, ou plutét considérations absurdes de Monsieur 
Gaulard”’ to the context of this comedy. He had only to suppress 
all names of persons or places (Besangon, Postel, Franche-Comté, 
etc.), substitute “Barnet” for instance for “Saint-Denis,” and the 
French “joyeuzeté” at once became a broad English joke well fitted 
to tickle the humor of the London groundlings. However, the 
reader will have noticed, Chapman usually curtails the French joke 
while translating it into English, and occasionally makes Sir Gyles 
utter in one breath two distinct “howlers” of Sieur Gaulard. Once 
or, twice only does Chapman expand his French original into a more 
explicit and perhaps more amusing blunder of Sir Gyles.! 

We have already hinted that Chapman’s indebtedness to Des 
Accords was, however, not limited to these almost verbal borrowings. 
Several passages of Sir Gyles Goosecappe distinctly recall our ‘‘ Bour- 
guignon Rabelais’ (as he has been pompously styled), although 
there has been no direct adaptation. Not only has Chapman cut 
almost all the other jokes of Goosecappe on the French pattern, but 


1 E.g., when Goosecappe stumbles on ‘“‘candlestick,’’ which he mistakes for “‘dis- 
tick.’’ No such malapropism is to be found in the French. 
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one or two of the foolish knight’s misnomers and tricks of speech 
are undeniable reminiscences of some particular “Gaulardises.”’ 
Everybody who has read Sir Gyles Goosecappe remembers for instance 
that Sir Gyles is very much like the birds of the anecdote, which 
mistook the grapes of the Greek picture for genuine eatable grapes 
and pecked at them with lusty bills and eyes full of greed. A short 
quotation will make it plain that he has never been able to tell the 
difference between a canvas or an embroidery, and the actual things 
or living creatures represented on them: 

Penel.: Come good servant let’s see what you worke. 

Goos.: Why looke you mistris I am makeing a fine drie sea, full of fishe, 
playing in the bottome, and here ile let in the water so lively, thet you shall 
heare it rore. 

Evug.: Not heare it Sir Giles 

Goos.: Yes in sooth madam with your eyes 

Pen.: What shall this be servant ? 

Goos.: This shall be a great whale mistris, at all his bignesse spouting 
huge hils of salt-water afore him, like a little water-squirt, but you shall 
not neede to feare him mistris, for he shalbe silke and gould, he shall doe 
you noe harme, and he be nere so lively 


More jokes of the same order are cracked, but enough has been 
quoted to show the special deficiency under which Sir Gyles’s brain 


labors. 
Now Chapman, when writing such passages, evidently had in his 
mind some such “facétie” as the following: 


Voyant un tableau que foisoit un peintre, ot il representoit en un pay- 
sage le sieur Malduy avec sa femme, il luy dit: Je vous prie, peignez-moi 
dans ce tableau en quelque coing, qu’on ne me voye point, & fin que j’entende 
ce que diront ces beaux promeneurs 

Il fut 4 Dijon expressément pour se faire peindre par le gentil Flamant 
Nicolas Hoey et luy dict: Peignez-moi avec une belle contenance, et me 
faites lire tout haut dans un livre que j’auray en main.‘ 


1 This ‘‘Goosecappism’’ at once reminds us of Rabelais’s ‘‘Panurge, a cause de ses 
lunettes oyait des aureilles beaucoup plus clair que de coustume”’ (Pantagruel, IV, v). 
This is not the only case in which Chapman’s indebtedness to Tabourot culminates 
in passages strongly reminiscent of Panurge or some other Ra&belaisian hero. Both 
Gaulard’s and Goosecap’s knack of contradicting themselves in one and the same sentence 
smacks of the French story-teller’s verve. Remember, for instance: ‘ Loire se plaignoyt 
de ce que le recordz debradé luy auoyt donné si grand coup de poing sus l’aultre coubte 
qu’il en estoyt tout esperruquancluzelubelouzerirelu du talon” (Pant., IV, 15), or: ‘“‘Ie 
foys icy bon veu a nostre Seigneur, que, si ce coup m’estes aydant, i’entendz que me 
mettez en terre hors de ce dangier cy, ie vous edifieray une belle grande petite chappelle 
ou deux. ... ” (Pant., IV, 19). 


2V, 1 (H2 recto). ?P. 20. ‘Pp. 29. 
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Little’ need be added to this bare statement of facts, for it would 
hardly be worth while to pore any longer over such a third-rate pro- 
duction as Tabourot’s A pophtegmes, and when we say that Chapman 
has been on the whole free-handed enough in his treatment of his 
French source, nearly everything is known that can be of any interest 
to the twentieth-century reader. Besides, Sir Gyles Goosecappe, 
such as it is, remains a pretty bad play and would not justify a more 
careful investigation of its source. The only object of this article, 
and its only use, are to show once more that the English dramatists 
of the Renaissance took their inspiration where they found it, prefer- 
ably, we should almost be tempted to say, in books devoid of any 
literary value. It is curious as well to observe that some faint echoes 
of Rabelais aroused the laughter of cockney playgoers at the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, and that these echoes came, para- 
doxically enough, straight from Besangon and Dijon, not from 
Angers or Chinon. It is perhaps no less appropriate for a French- 
man to point to Elizabethan scholars that one more name is to be 
added to the long list of Chapman’s creditors in the French literary 


market.? 
Franck L. ScHOELL 


UNIversITY oF CHICAGO 


1In the third act (E2 verso), Captain Foulweather is on the lookout for a fool: for 
his friend Lord Furnifall insists upon having one, ‘‘a good merry one.” This episode 
was probably suggested to Chapman by the French anecdote beginning: ‘‘ Passant par 
un village nommé le Loy, comme il se pourmenait, attendant que le disner fust prest, 
il vid un ieune fol aagé d’environ 18 ans, qui luy vint faire feste, auquel il dit: Vien, ca, 
mon amy, veux-tu venir avec moy, et tu seras mon fol? et ne feras rien si non bonne chére, 
rire et passer le temps . . . ."” (Apophtegmes, p. 57). 

2 Our little discovery enables us, quite unexpectedly, to confirm Mr. Parrott in his 
contention for Chapman's authorship of Sir Gyles Goosecappe. For Chapman, we have 
found, has drawn upon the same book in one of his undoubted works: The Gentleman 
Usher. The reader will need only to confront Poggio’s account of his dream in the first 
act, with page 19 of the A pophtegmes: 

“I had such a dreame this morning: me thought one came with 
&@ commission to take a sorrell curtoll, that was stolne from him, wheresoever hee could 
find him. And because I feared he would lay claime to my sorrell curtoll in my stable, 
I ran to the smith to have him set on his mane againe and his taile presently, that the 
Commission-man might not thinke him a curtoll. And when the smith would not doe 
it, I fell a beating of him, so that I could not wake for my life til I was revenged on him”’ 
(Gentleman Usher, I, 1). 

“Tl fit bretauder l'un de ses chevaux, puis ayant oui dire que le Sieur d’Engoulevent 
se plaignoit d'un courtaut bretaudé, qu’ on lui avoit desrobé n'a gueres, et qu'il menacoit 
de rompre bras et jambes au larron. Hé6! mon ami, dit-il au Mareschal, qu'il manda 
expressément, scavez-vous qu'il y a, remettez un peu la queue et les aureilles 4 mon 
cheval, afin que Monsieur d’Engoulevent ne pense pas que ce soit le sien’’ (Apo- 
phtegmes, p. 19). 
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It would appear from the number of the recent books on the 
Romantic movement that to modern students of eighteenth-century 
English literature the subject of chief interest is the gradual change 
from neo-Classicism to Romanticism—whatever those terms may 
mean: And practically all the critics, however much they differ on 
definitions, will agree that the Romantic spirit found almost perfect 
expression in the Norse and Welsh poems of Thomas Gray. The 
question of Gray’s ability to read Old Norse has now been argued 
back and forth until it is finally settled;' the impetus given to the 
Romantic movement by his “Fatal Sisters” and “The Descent of 
Odin” has been investigated with the utmost care; yet, strangely 
enough, only the most superficial attention has been given to his 
Welsh poems. That there was an important Celtic revival in 
England a hundred and fifty years ago is a fact with which everyone 
is familiar, but the importance of Gray’s part in the movement has 
been sadly neglected.? If any justification were needed for examin- 
ing minutely this single phase of the great scholar’s activity, one 
might plead that the most distinctive feature of our own literature 
today is, indeed, a new Celtic revival, marked by the writings of 
Synge, Fiona Macleod, and Yeats. But quite apart from this 
striking parallel, whatever concerns Thomas Gray is bound to be of 
some interest. It is in the hope of answering two important ques- 
tions, at least more fully than has yet been done, that the present 
article is written. These questions are: To what extent did Gray 
investigate Celtic literature and the history of Druidism ? and, How 
much influence did he exert on the eighteenth-century writers of 
Celtic-English poetry ? 

1E. W. Gosse, Life of Gray, pp. 160 ff.; G. L. Kittredge, Gray's Knowledge of Old 
Norse; C. H. Nordby, The Influence of Old Norse Literature, p. 5; F. E. Farley, Scandi- 


navian Influences in the English Romantic Movement, p. 35, note 2; D. C. Tovey, Gray's 
English Poems (Pitt Press, 1898), p. 239, corrected in the 1911 edition. 


2 Mr. Tovey (Pitt Press edition, pp. xv—xvi) has touched on the matter briefly. The 
relation of Gray to the Welsh poet Evan Evans has been examined by Professor W. Lewis 
Jones, for a short criticism of whose article see note 2, p. 8, below. 
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I. SOURCES OF GRAY’S INFORMATION 


In the first place there are several works dealing with early Celtic 
history, Druidism, and Welsh poetry, of which we definitely know 
Gray made use. Among the more important of these are the 
following: 

Caesar. To the account of Druidical customs given by Caesar [De Bello 
Gallico vi. 13-18] Gray specifically refers in his correspondence with 
Mason. 

Tacitus. Likewise referred to familiarly in the letters to Mason. Of 
numerous passages about the Druids, Gray probably had in mind the 
Annals xiv. 29-30. 

R. Hygden: [Polychronicon], cited in one of Gray’s own notes to “The Bard,” 
1768 edition. 

Sir John Price: Defensio Historiae Britannicae (London, 1573), mentioned in 
Gray’s essay ‘‘Gothi’ (Works, ed. T. J. Mathias, 1814, IT, 105). 

William Camden: [Britannia]. A tremendously popular work, first pub- 
lished in 1586, containing much information about the Druids. Gray, 
who cites the work in his notes to “The Bard,” probably knew the 
English translation published by Edmund Gibson; of this four editions 
appeared between 1695 and 1772. 

John David Rhys: Cambrobrytannicae Cymraecaeve Linguae Institutiones 
(London, 1592). Gray’s chief interest in Rhys’s grammar concerned 
the discussion of Welsh prosody. To this treatise we find two references 
in his MS essays (Works, ed. Mathias, II, 25 and 51); in the second case 
he was quoting from Carte’s History of England, but while Carte failed 
to cite the page of Rhys’s work, Gray looked the reference up for himself 
and noted “p. 146.” 

William Stukeley: Stonehenge, a Temple Restored to the British Druids (1740) ; 
and Abury, a Temple of the British Druids, with Some Others, Described. 
Volume the Second (1743). The two volumes together constitute the 
popular but unscholarly work on Druidism of which Gray wrote so 
scathingly? (Letters, ed. Tovey, II, 28-29). 

‘1 This essay is not included by Mr. Gosse in the standard four-volume edition of 
Gray; hence the necessity of citing Mathias’ edition. It is a most unfortunate omission, 
for the few pages give much evidence of Gray's reading and, incidentally, confirm Pro- 
fessor Kittredge’s conjecture that Gray did know Verelius’ edition of the Hervarar Saga 
(see Gray's Knowledge of Old Norse, p. xlv). 

? Gray wrote that a certain pamphlet was “‘nonsense, and that nonsense all stolen 
from Dr. Stukeley’s book about Abury and Stonehenge.’ In recognizing the unscholarly 
nature of Stukeley’s antiquarian researches, Gray was far ahead of his time. For many 
years the Doctor was looked up to as the greatest English authority on Druidism, but in 
reality his books have no value whatever. He was completely taken in by Macpherson's 
Ossian, which he said confirmed all his most important archaeological discoveries (see 
A Letter from Dr. Stukeley to Mr. Macpherson, On his Publication of Fingal and Temora, 
London, 1763); also by the De Situ Britanniae attributed to Richard of Cirencester, now 
known to be a forgery by Bertram. 
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Thomas Carte: History of England. Vol. I (1747) contains a discussion of 
Druidism, as well as an article by Lewis Morris on Welsh poetry from 
which Gray made long extracts for his own essay “Cambri” (Works, ed. 
Mathias, II, 50 ff.). Vol. II (1750) gave Gray the story of the massacre 
of the Welsh Bards by Edward I, the source of his ode “The Bard.” 

Abbé Fénel and Nicholas Fréret: Two articles on Druidism by these authors 
appeared in Vol. XXIV of the Mémoirs de l’Acad. des belles lettres et des 
inscriptions. Gray read them both and gave Mason a synopsis (Letters, 
ed. Tovey, II, 26-27). 

Simon Pelloutier: Histoire des Celtes (La Haye, 1750). Gray had read both 
volumes by January, 1758, when he sent Mason a brief criticism (Letters, 
ed. Tovey, II, 22). 

J. B. B. d’Anville: Notice de l’ancienne Gaule tirée des monumens romains 
(Paris, 1760). This valuable treatise Gray had in his own private 
library.? 

With these works, as has been said, we are sure Gray was familiar. 
And it would be absurd to suppose that his reading on Celtic subjects 
was limited to this list or to anything like it; general a priori con- 
siderations, combined with his nonchalant yet accurate criticisms of 
Stukeley and Pelloutier, show that he was probably equally familiar 
with the standard treatments of Druidism by Humphrey Lhuyd,’ 
Rowlands, Toland,‘ Borlase, and other noted Celtists. Unfortu- 


nately his intense aversion to annotating his poems, as well as the 
belittling way in which he always wrote in his letters of his own 
researches, makes it a matter of mere conjecture.’ We may, how- 


1 See note 1, p. 9, below. 


2See Charles Wright’s Catalogue, briefly descriptive, of various books, and original 
manuscripts, of the poet Gray (London, 1851). 


3 Gray could hardly have overlooked Humphrey Lhuyd’s treatise De Mona Druidum 
Insula, for it is included at the end of Price’s Defensio in the London edition of 1573, 4to, 
to which Gray specifically refers. 

‘Even Mason, with his ‘“‘no reading,’’ was familiar with John Toland’s delightful 
letters on Druidism, which were published posthumously in A Collection of Several Pieces 
of Mr. John Toland (1726), I, 1-228. Mason cites Toland in his notes to Caractacus, in 
support of a passage which Gray (Letters, ed. Tovey, I, 361 and note) ‘‘always admired.”’ 


5 When Gray published ‘‘ The Progress of Poesy’’ and ‘‘ The Bard”’ in 1757, he wrote 
to Walpole: ‘‘I do not love notes, though you see I had resolved to put two or three. 
They are signs of weakness and obscurity. If a thing cannot be understood without 
them, it had better not be understood atall.’’ With the first poem he gave no annotations 
whatever; with ‘‘The Bard,” four, none of which supplies any information about his 
Celtic reading. And when the public failed to understand him, he wrote in glee to 
Mason: ‘I would not have put another note to save the souls of all the owls in London. 
It is extremely well as it is—nobody understands me, and I am perfectly satisfied.’’ In 
the 1768 edition he grudgingly added a few more, with the following advertisement: 
“* When the Author first published this and the following Ode, he was advised, even by his 
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ever, be sure that he derived further information from another source 
—his wide circle of learned friends. 

One of the most interesting of these friends was John Parry, the 
blind harper who inspired Gray to finish “The Bard.” Parry was a 
famous character in his day and a great friend of the Welsh antiquary 
and poet, Lewis Morris. At present he is still familiarly spoken of in 
Wales as “Parry Ddall,” and by lovers of music he will always be 
remembered for his three volumes of Welsh airs.'. If not from Rhys’s 
grammar, then it was perhaps from Parry that Gray came to under- 
stand something of the Welsh system of cynghanedd, which he 
occasionally reproduces in “The Bard.’ Another noted Welsh poet 
of the time was Evan Evans, whose influence on Gray was so great 
that it seems necessary to devote a separate section to it in this 
discussion. Then, too, there is the fact that by 1762 Gray was suffi- 
ciently interested in Welsh poetry to solicit the pleasure of corre- 
sponding with Lewis Morris himself;? and Morris was everywhere 


Friends, to subjoin some few explanatory Notes; but had too much respect for the under- 
standing of his Readers to take that liberty." The same reticence to discuss his own 
Celtic studies characterizes all his letters save those in which he was helping Mason 
with Caractacus. 

1 Ancient British Music Part I (1742); A Collection of Welsh, English, and 
Scotch Airs, with Variations, Part II (n.d.); British Harmony, being a Collection of Ancient 
Week Bam « 2 « « Part III (1781). 

2 Cynghanedd, while almost equivalent to the English word ‘‘consonance,”’ is tech- 
nically used by the Welsh poets to include both consonance and certain varieties of 
rhyme; so no satisfactory translation is possible. It would, of course, be unwise to 
assume that Gray ever mastered the fourteen intensely complicated types of cynghanedd 
but there are several lines in ‘‘The Bard” that reproduce the effect fairly well, and one 
that furnishes an absolutely perfect example of cynghanedd draws acennog: 

Weave the warp (and) weave the woof. 

1 2 364 1 2 364 
An examination of Gray’s poems shows that he used alliteration much more freely in 
“The Bard" than elsewhere, and it seems clear that by the use of these peculiar con- 
sonantal harmonies he was seeking to suggest a metrical system foreign to English poetry. 
Many Welshmen have attempted to use cynghanedd in English verse, but few have suc- 
ceeded in producing poems of any dignity which conform strictly to the rules. The 
English language is so completely lacking in anything corresponding to the Welsh systems 
of inflection, initial mutation, and sandhi, that the result is almost unattainable. Had 
Gray reproduced the effect more perfectly, ‘‘The Bard" would necessarily have been a 
less successful poem. 

8 The Letters of Lewis, Richard, William and John Morris, of Anglesey, recently edited 
and published by Mr. J. H. Davies, contain a surprising amount of information on the 
interest which English men of letters took, about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
in Welsh literature. Although there is no mention of Lewis Morris in any of Gray's 
extant letters, the fact that he did at least solicit his correspondence is evident from the 
following reference: 

WILLIAM MORRIS TO RICHARD. OCTOBER 14, 1762 

‘In the letter I had from him [Lewis] before, of the 16th August he gave me a list of 

the greatest critics now in Britain who desire to correspond with him about British affairs; 
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acknowledged to be the greatest living authority on Welsh literature. 
Finally, we know that Gray used to confer on matters of Celtic 
interest with another antiquary, whose labors in this field have been 
little commented on—no less a person than Bishop Percy.'! 

The facts just given, while not very astonishing, go to show that 
Gray was more than a superficial student of Celtic antiquity. From 
the time when he began writing ‘‘The Bard”’ he seems to have taken 
a keen interest in Celtic mythology, with special reference to its use 
in English poetry. The outline of his projected history of English 
poetry shows that he was among the first to realize how great is our 
indebtedness to the literature of the Celts; as a writer of Celtic- 
English verse he was a pioneer among the early Romanticists; and 
the depth of his scholarship made his criticism invaluable to the poets 
who followed his example. 


II. GRAY AND MASON 


As Gray’s own “ Bard” and his metrical versions of Welsh poems 
are too well known to need comment here, we may turn at once to a 
consideration of his share in William Mason’s great dramatic poem 
Caractacus. Caractacus may be called a wholly Celtic production; 


the subject is from Celtic history; the setting is Celtic; and a dis- 
tinctly Celtic atmosphere is created by the introduction of Druidism, 


it seems they are all Briton mad! Eu [hjenwau yw [i.e., their names are] Messrs. Pegge, 
Lye, Percy, Hurd, Shenstone, Grey [sic], Mason.”’ 

This letter is to be found in Vol. II, p. 511. See also sbid., p. 514, for confirmation. 
Mr.Davies, to whom I am indebted for pointing out this item, has also called my atten- 
tion to Gray’s friendship with Michael Lort, Greek professor at Cambridge from 1759 
to 1771. That Professor Lort corresponded frequently with the Morrises and was deeply 
interested in Welsh poetry, is perfectly clear (ibid., pp. 537, 544, 555, 557, 565). It 
may be added that his mother was Welsh. 

1 To Bishop Thomas Percy is due much of the credit for the appearance of Evan 
Evans’ Specimens of the Poetry of the Antient Welsh Bards (1764). Percy began to write 
to Evans in July, 1761, and from then until at least 1776 the two men corresponded 
regularly on the subject of literature. Over thirty of the letters are still preserved in the 
British Museum (Additional MS 32,330), yet they seem to have been wholly overlooked 
by historians of the Romantic movement. When Evans’ volume of Specimens was 
reprinted at Llianidloes in 1862, a few of the letters, by Percy, were included as an 
appendix. Though very carelessly transcribed, they throw a great deal of light on the 
beginnings of Romanticism. The remainder of the correspondence, equally valuable, 
has never been published. While Evans was writing his book, Percy advised, encouraged, 
and criticized; he acted as a go-between for Evans and Gray, and even went so far as 
to offer to find a publisher for the Specimens. That Percy's interest in Welsh literature 
led him to write to Lewis Morris is clear from the preceding note. 

2: Exception must be made of the sword Trifungus, which, in spite of Gray's efforts 
was introduced from the Norse. 
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a mythology which had hitherto been almost wholly neglected by 
English dramatists. Everyone knows what a prolific writer Mason 
was, and his careless method of composition has always been a source 
of amusement to men of letters; floundering about in the unsounded 
depths of Celtic antiquities, he would surely have come to grief had 
it not been for the ceaseless efforts of his painstaking friend and critic, 
Gray. During the three years in which Caractacus was being written 
Gray wrote letter after letter offering help (which was always 
accepted), making suggestions, and pointing out as tactfully as pos- 
sible the absurdities into which Mason’s ignorance so often led him.! 
So far as we can judge by his letters, Gray was much more interested 
in Caractacus than he ever was in his own “Bard’’; in fact, a really 
fair title for the poem would be “Caractacus, a Dramatic Poem, 
Undertaken by William Mason and Carefully Revised by Thomas 


Gray.” An examination of the extant letters of criticism shows that 


whatever merit the poem possesses is largely due to the efforts of 


Gray. 
Although Caractacus was seriously underrated by its first critics, 


nevertheless, the strange, wild beauty of the Druidical elements 


1 These letters are too long and too numerous to quote at length here, but the impor- 
tant ones may now easily be found by reference to the Index of Gray’s Letters, 
s.v. “‘Mason.”” There are seventeen still extant, and in many Gray goes into the most 
minute detail. As an example, I quote the opening of his weil-known letter of January 
13, 1758: 

‘*Dear Mason, 

Why you make no more of writing an Ode, and throwing it into the fire, than of 
buckling and unbuckling your shoe. I have never read Keysler’s book, nor you neither, 
I believe; if you had taken that pains, I am persuaded you would have seen that his 
Celtic and his septentrional antiquities are two things entirely distinct. There are, 
indeed, some learned persons who have taken pains to confound what Caesar and Tacitus 
have taken pains to separate, the old Druidical or Celtic belief, and that of the old Germans, 
but nobody has been so learned as to mix the Celtic religion with that of the Goths. Why, 

* Woden himself is supposed not to have been older than Julius Caesar; but let him have 
lived when he pleases, it is certain that neither he nor his Valhalla were heard of till 
many ages after. This is the doctrine of the Scalds, not of the Bards; these are the songs 


For a criticism of other early Romanticists who confused Celtic and Teutonic mythol- 
ogy, see the Index of Professor Farley's Scandinavian Influences, s.v. ‘‘ Celtic.” 


2 The critic in the Monthly Review for June, 1759, entirely failed to realize the impor- 
tance to English literature of Mason’s extensive use of Celtic mythology; at the time, 
the second edition was already out, yet the comment is almost entirely on the lack of 
dramatic action. In July of the same year a brief synopsis of the poem was printed in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, but again the reviewer had no inkling of the part Caraciacus 
was to play in making the average reader familiar with the essentials of Druidism. The 
attitude of the Critical Review was even more absurd. 
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immediately caught the public eye and aroused great enthusiasm. 
Some idea of its early vogue may be had from the fact that two 
editions appeared in 1759, and others in 1762, 1764, 1776,' and 1777; 
it was also included in Vol. XXXI of Bell’s British Theatre and in the 
eleven editions of Mason’s poems which were published between 1764 
and 1811. It was adapted for stage presentation in 1776 and was 
played fourteen times at Covent Garden; it reappeared two years 
later at the same theater, and was performed at the Felsted School, 
Essex, in 1785.2 Still further evidence of the poem’s popularity is 
afforded by the fact that it was translated into Greek, Latin, French, 
and Italian,’ and was frequently imitated throughout the rest of the 
eighteenth century.‘ 


III. GRAY AND MACPHERSON 


Limitations of space make it impossible to do more than refer in 
passing to a matter of the greatest importance—the relation of Gray 
to the Ossianic poems of James Macpherson. Briefly, Gray’s 
influence was felt in two ways: first, his poem “The Bard” seems to 
have been one of the chief sources of inspiration that led Macpherson 
to begin writing Ossian; secondly, Gray’s favorable comments on 
Macpherson’s earliest Ossianic efforts must have added very con- 
siderably to the enthusiasm with which they were received by a host 
of Gray’s literary friends. Since it is impossible to produce all the 
evidence here, it may be weli to quote Mr. Smart’s phrasing of the 
generally accepted view of Macpherson’s direct indebtedness to ‘The 
Bard”: “His case is the stranger because Gray, had he looked into 
Ossian with sufficient detachment, might have found there the 
influence of his own muse. It cannot be said that had ‘The Bard’ 
not been published—it appeared in 1757—there would have been no 
Ossian; but Ossian at least would have been somewhat different.’”® 
The same opinion has been expressed with equal force by Mr. Tovey, 

1 The lyrical part only. 

2 The facts about the production at Covent Garden are from Genest’s English Stage; 
that it was played at the Felsted School in 1785 appears from p. 475 of the Gentleman's 
Magazine for that year, where we read: ‘Prologue to Caractacus. By Mr. Tooke, a 
Youth of Sixteen. Acted at the Felsted-School, Essex, April 16, 1785." 

* All these translations are to be found in the British Museum. 

‘ Several of these imitations are noted in the last section of this article. 


5 James Macpherson, by J. S. Smart, p. 101. 
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and the case admits of convincing (though necessarily detailed) 
demonstration. 

In regard to the second point, it may be said that in spite of Gray’s 
doubts as to the genuineness of Ossian, he never failed to express 
unbounded admiration of its poetic value. He corresponded for some 
time with Macpherson! and was one of the distinguished critics who 
saw some of the Fragments in MS before their publication in June, 
1760. It has always been known in a general way that Gray’s 
approval did much to add to the early popularity of these pieces, but 
attention has not, I believe, been called to the fact that an anonymous 
metrical version of Fragment V, contributed to the Scots Magazine 
as early as July, 1760, was, as a matter of course, given the sig- 
nificant subtitle, “A piece in the taste of the celebrated Mr. Gray.” 
It is only from a study of such incidental testimony as this, that we 
can come to understand how important a part Gray played in the 
Celtic revival. 

IV. GRAY AND EVAN EVANS 


I have said that Gray derived much of his information about 
Welsh poetry from Evan Evans, but it must be understood that this 


particular influence was not felt until after “The Bard” had been 
published. As the relation of these two writers is baffling, and as 
most of Gray’s editors have been in doubt about the source of ‘The 
Bard,” it seems well to treat the problem of chronology with some 
detail.2. The essential facts are these: 


1 This correspondence seems to be no longer extant, but it is evident from what 
Gray wrote to Thomas Wharton in June, 1760, that several letters were exchanged: 

“If you have seen Stonhewer he has probably told you of my old Scotch (or rather 
Irish) poetry. I am gone mad about them. they are said to be translation (literal & in 
prose) from the Erse-tongue, done by one Macpherson, a young Clergyman in the High- 
jands. he means to publish a Collection he has of these specimens of antiquity, if it be 
antiquity: but what plagues me is, I cannot come at any certainty on that head. I was 
so struck, so ertasié with their infinite beauty, that I writ into Scotland to make a thousand 
enquiries. The letters I have in return are ill-wrote, ill-reasoned, unsatisfactory, cal- 
culated (one would imagine) to deceive one, & yet not cunning enough to do it cleverly. 
in short, the whole external evidence would make one believe these fragments (for so he 
calls them, tho’ nothing can be more entire) counterfeit: but the internal is so strong on 
the other side, that I am resolved to believe them genuine, spite of the Devil & the Kirk. 
It is impossible to convince me, that they were invented by the same Man, that writes 
me these letters.”’ 

Compare also the letter of August 7, 1760, where Gray says of these same Fragments: 
“*T have one (from Mr. Macpherson) which he has not printed.”’ 

2 Since the material for this article was gathered, I find that several of the facts 
about Gray and Evans have been brought to light by Professor W. Lewis Jones 
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From Vol. II of Carte’s History of England Gray got all his 
information about the tradition of the massacre of the Welsh Bards 
by Edward I.! Carte in turn, as he tells us in a note, derived the 
story from Sir John Wynn[e]’s History of the Gwedir Family, a work 
not published till 1770 but accessible to him in MS in the Mostyn 
library. Of so much we may be absolutely certain. It seems safe 
to add that some of the imagery in ‘‘The Bard” was taken from the 
Norse poem which Gray later translated, using Bartholin’s Latin 
version, as “The Fatal Sisters.”? Evans’ “Dissertation on the 


(Y Beirniad, Vol. II, No. 1; compare note 2, p. 1 above). Because his essay is in Welsh, 
is not very comprehensive, and seems to take no account of Evans’ unpublished letters 
in Additional MS 32,330, I venture to cover some of the same ground. 

1 The Massacre of the Welsh Bards. The early editors of Gray’s poems had nothing 
to say about the specific source of ‘‘The Bard.’’ In 1894 Professor Phelps conjectured 
that ‘‘Gray may have met with" the tradition in Carte’s History of England, II, 196 
(Selections from the Poetry and Prose of Thomas Gray, p. 157). Mr. Tovey (Pitt Press 
edition, p. 205) said without any assurance: ‘Dr. Phelps thinks Gray may have found 
this tradition in the second volume of Carte’s History of England, which was published in 
1750."’ Of course there need not be the slightest doubt about the matter, as is obvious 
from the correspondence of Evans with Bishop Percy. Three brief quotations make the 


matter clear: 
PERCY TO EVANS. JULY 21, 1761 


“Ps. I am told you are acquainted with Mr. Gray the Poet: pray has he any 
foundation for what he has asserted in his Ode on the British Bard, viz., ‘That there is 
a tradition among the inhabitants of Wales, that our Edward Ist destroyed all the British 
Bards that fell into his hands’? The existence of the tradition has been questioned.”’ 


EVANS TO PERCY. avuGusT 8, 1761 

“‘T have not the happiness to be acquainted with Mr. Gray. It is very true that 
Edward the first destroyed the Welsh Bards, for I find it particularly mentioned in the 
history of the House of Gwydir in the county of Carnarvon, written by Sir John Wynne 
Bart. in the time of Queen Eliz. who was a descendant in a direct line from the last 
Princes of Wales, and a person well versed in the British history in general, and in that of 
his own family in particular. I have a manuscript of this history by me. These are his 
** [Here follows the very extract from Wynne which Carte had cited in 


his History.) 
PERCY TO EVANS. OCTOBER 15, 1761 


“*Soon after I received your letter, I was down at Cambridge, where I had the good 
fortune to meet with Mr. Gray, the poet: and spent an afternoon with him at his Cham- 
bers.—Our discourse turned on you and the Welsh Poetry: I shewed him your Letter, 
and he desired leave to transcribe the passage relating to K. Edward’s massacre of the 
Welsh bards.—All the authority he had before, it seems, was only a hint in Carte’s 
History. He seemed very glad of this authentic report.”’ 

These three quotations are from Folios 13, 17, and 26 respectively, of Additional MS 
32,330. The first and third have already been printed in the second edition of Evans’ 
Specimens (Lianidloes, 1862). For a study of the origin and spread of the tradition, 
references are given in Professor Phelps’s Selections, p. 157. 

2? There can be little doubt that Gray was, by 1755, familiar with Bartholin’s work 
and was strongly influenced by it in writing ‘‘The Bard.’ One of his notes to the 1768 
edition suggests as much, and the fact has been hinted at by Johnson in his Life of Gray 
(cited by Professor Beers in A History of English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century, 
Pp. 196); by Sayers (Disquisitions Metaphysical and Literary, cited by Professor Farley in 
Scandinavian Influences, p. 202); by Edward Williams, better known as Iolo Morganwg 
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Bards” (which was the first part of the Specimens to be written) is 
first heard of in a letter dated October 12, 1759'—more than two 
years after “The Bard” had been in print. A single bit of Evans’ 
Welsh poetry reached Gray shortly before April 23, 1760, but the 
“Dissertation” proper was not shown to him until after that date— 
probably in May of the same year.? Gray was expected, according 
to Evans’ own statement, to “correct” the “ Dissertation,” and that 
he took a great interest is clear from the correspondence of Percy 
and Evans. “The Bard” thus entirely antedates the Specimens, 
and instead of Gray’s borrowing from Evans, it was the Welshman 
who first asked to have his work corrected by Gray. Further, it 
was under the direct influence of “The Bard” that Evans wrote a 
rather remarkable paraphrase of Psalm 137—one of his few English 
poems—which is here quoted: 


A PARAPHRASE OF THE 137TH PSALM. ALLUDING TO THE CAPTIVITY AND 
TREATMENT OF THE WELSH BARDS BY KING EDWARD I 


Sad near the willowy Thames we stood, 
And curs’d the inhospitable flood; 
Tears such as patients weep, ’gan flow, 
The silent eloquence of woe, 

When Cambria rushed into our mind, 
And pity with just vengeance joined; 
Vengeance to injured Cambria due, 
And pity, O ye Bards, to you. 


(Poems, Lyric and Pastoral, 1794, II, 195). But the facts were first clearly stated and the 
@vidence summed up by Mr. Tovey (Pitt Press edition, pp. 212-13). His summary 
seems adequate, yet it may be supplemented by noting Gray’s letter of March 24, 1758, 
where he again discusses the question of mingling Celtic and Teutonic mythology ‘“‘in a 
time of dearth.” 

1 Some Specimens of the Poetry of the Antient Welsh Bards (London, 1764). This 
work, to which reference has so often been made, played a very considerable part in the 
English Romantic movement. As the volume is now rare, a brief description may be 
given: it consists of a Latin Dissertatio de Bardis, a number of literal translations into 
English prose from the Welsh classics, and the original Welsh versions of these poems. 
The letter of October 12, 1759 (Gwaith Ieuan Brydydd Hir, ed. D. 8. Evans, pp. 162— 
63), shows that Evans originally planned the “ Dissertation"’ for a volume of poems 
by Goronwy Owen; but being encouraged by Percy, Gray, Justice Barrington, and 
others, he added greatly to it and incorporated the whole in his volume, Specimens. 

2 In his letter of April 23, 1760, Evans says (Gwaith Ieuan Brydydd Hir, pp. 164-65) 
that Gray admires Gwalchmai’s ‘‘Ode to Owen Gwynedd,” and that Justice Barrington 
will show the “ Dissertation"’ to Gray ‘‘to have his judgment of it and to correct it 
where necessary.’" In June Gray wrote to Wharton: ‘‘The Welch Poets are also coming 
to light: I have seen a Discourse in MS about them (by one Mr. Evans, a Clergyman) 
with specimens of their writings’’ (Letters, ed. Tovey, II, 146). 
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Silent, neglected, and unstrung, 
Our harps upon the willows hung, 

That, softly sweet in Cambrian measures, 
Used to sooth our souls to pleasures, 
When, lo, the insulting foe appears, 

And bid[{s] us dry our useless tears. 


“Resume your harps,” the Saxons cry, 
“And change your grief to songs of joy; 
Such strains as old Taliesin sang, 

What time your native mountains rang 
With his wild notes, and all around 
Seas, rivers, woods return’d the sound.” 


What!—shall the Saxons hear us sing, 
Or their dull vales with Cambrian music ring? 
No—let old Conway cease to flow, 
Back to her source Sabrina go: 
Let huge Plinlimmon hide his head, 
Or let the tyrant strike me dead, 
If I attempt to raise a song 
Unmindful of my country’s wrong. 
What!—shall a haughty king command 
Cambrians’ free strain on Saxon land ? 
May this right arm first wither’d be, 
Ere I may touch one string to thee, 
Proud monarch; nay, may instant death 
Arrest my tongue and stop my breath, 
If I attempt to weave a song, 
Regardless of my country’s wrong! 


Thou God of vengeance, dost thou sleep, 
When thy insulted Druids weep, 
The Victor’s jest,! the Saxon’s scorn, 
Unheard, unpitied, and forlorn? 
Bare thy right arm, thou God of ire, 
And set their vaunted towers on fire. 
Remember our inhuman foes, 
When the first Edward furious rose, 


1I have inserted this comma, in the hope of making sense out of the passage. 


it seems as if lines 39 and 40 had been transposed and that we should read: 


As this poem is found in the appendix to the second edition of the Specimens (1762), a 


Thou God of vengeance, dost thou sleep, 
When thy insulted Druids weep 
Unheard, unpitied, and forlorn 
The Victor's jest, the Saxon's scorn? 


very carelessly edited volume, some such blunder was probably made. 
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And, like a whirlwind’s rapid sway, 
Swept armies, cities, Bards away. 


“High on a rock o’er Conway’s flood” 
The last surviving poet stood, 
And curs’d the tyrant, as he pass’d 
With cruel pomp and murderous haste. 
What now avail our tuneful strains, 
Midst savage taunts and galling chains? 
Say, will the lark imprison’d sing 
So sweet, as when, on towering wing, 
He wakes the songsters of the sky, 
And tunes his notes to liberty ? 
Ah no, the Cambrian lyre no more 
Shall sweetly sound on Arvon’s shore, 
No more the silver harp be won, 
Ye Muses, by your favourite son; 
Or I, even I, by glory fir’d, 
Had to the honour’d prize aspir’d. 
No more shall Mona’s oaks be spar’d 
Or Druid circle be rever’d. 
On Conway’s banks, and Menai’s streams 
The solitary bittern screams; 
And, where was erst Llewelyn’s court, 
Ill-omened birds and wolves resort. 
There oft at midnight’s silent hour, 
Near yon ivy-mantled tower, 
By the glow-worm’s twinkling fire, 
Tuning his romantic lyre, 
Gray’s pale spectre seems to sing, 
“Ruin seize thee, ruthless King.” 


The borrowings from “The Bard,” especially in lines 25, 47, 66, 


and 75, will be seen at a glance, all the more readily because Evans 
himself has put the important ones in quotation marks. Gray, in 
turn, was wholly indebted to Evans’ Specimens for the originals of 
“Owen,” “Hoel,” “Caradoc,” and “Conan,” which he put into 


English verse. 


We now see that in writing “The Bard” and helping 


Evans with his Specimens, Gray had only been casting his bread upon 


the waters. 


1755-57. Gray wrote “The Bard,” taking his Celtic material 


from Carte’s History (no influence from Evans). ) 
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1759-64. Evans worked on his Specimens, assisted by Gray; 
also wrote, in imitation of ‘The Bard,” his “‘ Paraphrase of the 137th 
Psalm” (date unknown). 

1760 or later. From the English and Latin versions in the 
Specimens (published in 1764 but seen in MS), Gray versified 
“Owen,” “Hoel,” “Caradoc,” and “Conan.” The first of these 
four poems was printed by Gray in 1768, the others by Mason 
in 1775. 


Vv. GRAY AND THE MINOR POETS OF THE CELTIC REVIVAL 


We may now turn to the influence exerted by Gray’s Celtic poems 
and by Caractacus, of which he was almost joint author, on some of 
the minor writers of the late eighteenth century. Out of the mul- 
titude who took part in the movement and who were probably affected 
to some extent by Gray, I have selected a few whose indebtedness is 
most obvious. The list makes no pretense to completeness,! but it 
does show that a surprising interest in Celtic matters, particularly in 
Druidical mythology, was taken as a direct result of Gray’s influence. 
As might be expected, the verse varies from good to very bad, and the 
few examples here quoted are fairly representative. 

Early in the year 1760? James Foot was writing his Penseroso, or 
the Pensive Philosopher, a long didactic poem showing a strong 
influence from “the elegant Mr. Mason,’”’ whom the author mentions 
in the Preface. Beginning on p. 161 is a passage dealing with 
Druidism, the subject probably having been suggested by Mason’s 
poem of the previous year; certainly the following lines are borrowed 
from the opening speech of Caractacus: 


High on this hill, and down yon craggy steep 
Delv’d into caves, wide-spreading rose the oaks 
Gloomy as night, the consecrated haunt 
Of ancient Druids: on each father tree, 
Each father tree a wood, so broad his arms, 
Fair hung the Mis|t]letoe like burnish’d gold 
Of mystic pow’r, and glitter’d through the shade. 
1 The writer is now gathering material for a detailed study of the whole period 1750— 
1800, showing the Celtic influences in the works of Blake, Brooke, Bruce, Cowper, etc. 


The volume when published may aspire to be a humble companion to Professor Farley's 
admirable Scandinavian Influences in the English Romantic Movement. 


? Published at London, 1771; for the date of composition, see the author’s note on 
p. 251. 
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Deep-scdop’d and shagg’d with boughs yon ran the cave 
Beneath the mountain’s brow, where dark-immur’d 

And held a God, the Seer of Druids liv’d, 

His white-rob’d brotherhood in neighbouring shades 

At awful distance seated. 


Another item of interest was the appearance in 1764 of the 
anonymous Temple of Tragedy, a poem of some length, whose 
unknown author tells us that he has taken his Celtic touches from 
Caractacus2 Though the piece is little known today, its publication 
aroused considerable interest, and the free use of Mason’s material 
amused Gray so much that he jocosely claimed the authorship him- 
self, writing to Mason: “I did not write any of the elegies [on 
Churchill], being busy in writing the Temple of Tragedy. Send for it 
forthwith, for you are highly interested in it. If I had not owned 
the thing, perhaps you might have gone and taken it for the Rever- 
end Mr. Langhorne’s. It is divine.’ 

One of the first and least important imitations of Gray’s “Bard” 
was Richard Polwhele’s “Cambrian Bards: an Ode Written about 
the Age of Seventeen.’* Another, “‘The Complaint of Cambria,” by 
Edward Lovibond, contains the following tribute to the Welsh 
Bards massacred by Edward I: 


Revere thy Cambria’s flowing tongue! 
Tho’ high-born Hoel’s lips are dumb, 
Cadwallo’s harp no more is strung, 

And silence sits on soft Lluellyn’s tomb. 


1 From p. 162. It is not without interest to see that Foot, writing so early in the 
Celtic revival, felt called on to explain his reference to Druidism in the following delight- 
fully nalve note: 

“Of the Druids there were three orders, the Druids properly so called, the Euvates, 
and the Bardi. Itis very certain, that they dealt in human sacrifices, and believed in the 
doctrines of the conflagration [!] and transmigration of souls. They are supposed to have 
derived their religion from the Magi. Those of Britain were the most celebrated for 
their learning, and for the great respect and honour which they received from the world. 
The accounts we have of them from history are very short, being almost lost in the wilds 
of time. It is certain also, that they taught some great and useful truths; but, whether 
they addicted themselves to all the idolatry and superstition of the other Gentiles, is not 
here determined. The intent of this book is to expose the wickedness and folly of 
idolatry in general, but not merely that of the Druids in particular; and a liberty is 
herein assumed of imbellishing this account of the matter, with such circumstances as 
are in part true from history, and partly probable”’ (p. 198). 

2See The Temple of Tragedy, p. 2. 3 Letters, ed. Tovey, III, 59. 

4 Polwhele was born in 1760, so we may date this production about 1777. Itis found 
in Vol. II of Polwhele’s Poems (London, 1810). 
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O sing thy sires in genuine strains! 
When Rome’s resistless arm prevail’d, 
When Edward delug’d all my plains,} 
And all the music of my mountains fail’d; 
When all her flames Rebellion spread, 
Firmly they stood—O sing the dead? 

An anonymous Latin version of “The Bard” published at 
Chester* in 1775 is preceded by an English metrical “ Dedication to 
the Genius of Antient Britain,” which contains many phrases taken 
direct from Gray’s poem. Similarly, Thomas Penrose’s poem “‘The 
Harp” was so strongly influenced by “‘The Bard” that it amounts to 
a selective paraphrase. And the fact that several passages in 
Rogers’ “Ode to Superstition” were “evidently inspired by Gray’s 
‘Bard’”’ has already been pointed out in Clayden’s Early Life of 
Samuel Rogers.® 

Of considerably more interest than these are Mathias’ Runic 
Odes. Imitated from the Norse Tongue. In the Manner of Mr. 
Gray (1781), of which the fourth and fifth odes, notwithstanding the 
misleading title, are not Norse but Celtic. The fifth ode, ‘Tudor,” 
is especially noteworthy, being an adaptation of some passages in 
Evans’ Specimens; the meter, it will be seen, is the same that Gray 
had already used in “Owen,” “Hoel,” “Caradoc,” and “Conan.” 
For this poem, then, Gray set the style and suggested the meter; 
Evans gave the actual material; while Macpherson furnished the 
reference in the second stanza to Malvina. 


OpE V 
TUDOR 


Fill the horn of glossy blue, 
Ocean’s bright caerulean hue; 
Briskly quaff the flav’rous mead, 
’Tis a day to joy decreed. 


1 Lovibond here notes: ‘“‘ Edward I put to death all the Welch Bards.” 

2 From Poems on Several Occasions. By the late Edward Lovibond (London, 1785); 
the author died in 1775. 

* Not to be confused with the Latin version by ‘‘E. B. G.,”” which was published at 
Cambridge in the same year. 

4 Penrose’s poems were published posthumously in 1781, the date of his death being 
1779. Fora favorable review of the volume and a biography of Penrose, see the European 
Magazine for March, 1782, p. 202. 

’ Cited, with more pertinent information on the relation of Gray to Rogers, by 
Professor Farley (Scandinavian Influences, p. 188 and note). 
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Strike the harp’s symphonious string, 
Tudor none refuse to sing; 

Ne’er shall he belie his birth, 

Valour his, and conscious worth. 


Have you seen the virgin snow, 
That tops old Aran’s peering brow; 
Or lucid web, by insect spun, 
Purpureal gleam in summer sun ? 
With such, yet far diviner light, 
Malvina hits the dazzled sight; 

The guerdon such, can Tudor’s breast 
Dare to court ignoble rest ? 


From the cliff sublime and hoary 
See descending martial glory; 
Armed bands aloft uprear 
Crimson banner, crimson spear; 
Venodotia’s ancient boast, 
Meets the pride of London’s host; 
On they move with step serene, 
And form a dreadly pleasing scene. 


Heard you that terrific clang ? 
Thro’ the pathless void it rang: 
Th’ expecting raven screams afar, 
And snuffs the reeking spoils of war. 
Have you e’er on barren strand 
Ta’en your solitary stand, 
And seen the whirlwind’s spirit sped 
O’er the dark-green billowy bed ? 
Glowing in the thickest fight, 
Such resistless Tudor’s might." 


In the same year, 1781, John Pinkerton published his volume of 
Rimes, conspicuous in the Celtic revival for the beautiful poems 
about Ossian. The following lines from “‘The Vale of Woe, after 


the Gaelic Manner”’: 
Heard ye not the raven scream ? 
Saw ye not the sable stream ? 
Heard ye not the bleak wind blow 
Adown the vale of woe? 


1 From pp. 25-26 of the first edition. Mathias explains at length that this poem was 
suggested by certain passages in Evans’ Specimens, which he quotes. 
2A second edition appeared in 1782. 
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are strongly reminiscent of Gray’s fragment from the Welsh: 


Have ye seen the tusky boar, 
Or the bull with sullen roar, 
On surrounding foes advance ? 
So Caradoc bore his lance. 


Yet, after all, it may be unwise to argue that because of the striking 
similarity in metrical swing there is a direct imitation; the question 
may well be left open. 

In that remarkable treatise on Welsh music, poetry, and Bardism 
in general—Edward Jones’s Musical and Poetical Relicks of the 
Welsh Bards' (1784)—the influence of Gray’s Celtic interests may 
again be seen. The frontispiece is an engraving, after Loutherbourg, 
of the hero of Gray’s poem, standing, harp in ‘hand, far above the 
army of Edward I; and under the picture are the following lines: 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 
Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood, 
Robed in the sable garb of woe, 
With haggard eyes the Poet stood; 
(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 
Stream’d, like a meteor, to the troubled air) 
And with a Master’s hand, and Prophet’s fire, 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 


On p. 4 are Gray’s three versifications from the Gododin, while on 
p. 1 is a short quotation from Caractacus. 

Six years later Frank Sayers published his Dramatic Sketches of 
Northern Mythology. The merit of these poems is too well known to 
need extended comment,’ but a study is yet to be made of the exact 
relation of the Celtic tragedy Starno to its prototype Caractacus. A 
comparison of the two works would show very considerable borrow- 
ings by Sayers, who pays the following tribute to Mason in his 
introduction: 

The story of the following Tragedy, like that of the foregoing, is fictitious, 
but I hope not entirely inconsistent with the manners and customs of the 


1 The second edition, greatly enlarged, appeared in 1794, the third in 1808, and the 
fourth in 1825. The statement in the DNB that the third edition appeared in 1812 is 
anerror. A copy of the first edition (now very rare) is in the British Museum; all the 
other editions, as well as a unique collection of Jones’s other volumes, are to be found in 
the National Library of Wales, at Aberystwyth. 


2 They had reached a fourth edition by 1807. 
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Celtic people. As the scene of the action is laid in Britain, I have been 
obliged to desert the mythology of the Saxons for the institutions and 
ceremonies of the druids; some of these ceremonies have already been 
received by the public with delight, as displayed in the admirable tragedy 
of Caractacus...... 

Shortly after the appearance of the Dramatic Sketches, George 
Richards wrote his Oxford prize poem “The Aboriginal Britons’ 
(1791), a brilliant eulogy on the ancient Celts, and one of the few 
pieces sincerely praised by Byron in his English Bards, and Scotch 
Reviewers. For the present study the poem’s chief interest lies in its 
debt to Caractacus, which is frequently acknowledged in the notes. 
Richards’ second Celtic effort, the Songs of the Aboriginal Bards of 
Britain (1792), has on its title-page a quotation from Caractacus. 
Throughout the first of the two poems in this little volume Richards 
borrowed so freely from Gray’s “Bard” that he deemed it necessary 
to add a note calling attention to his slight changes of Gray’s imagery; 
while the other, ‘The Captivity of Caractacus,” owes even more to 
the dramatic poem of 1759. 

Perhaps the most astonishing result of Gray’s influence on the 
Celtic revival was the production in 1798 of James Boaden’s historical 
play Cambro-Britons.2 The general subject is the invasion of Wales 
by Edward I, which alone would be enough to make us suspect that 
the author’s inspiration had come from Gray. But this is not all; 
Act III, scene 5, of Cambro-Britons is from beginning to end simply 
a dramatization of “The Bard,’ with the omission of the long 
prophecy. And as Genest justly remarks, this is the best scene in 


the play. 
CamBro-Britons, Act III, Scenz 5 

(The scene changes to a narrow pass, along which the King’s army must 
march. A rough and angry torrent bounds it in front, overhung by inaccessible 
crags. The drum of the invading army is heard and louder as they approach. 
At the moment when the King attended enters upon the stage, with a hideous yell, 
the Bards rush to the verge of the cliffs, and with haggard forms, seen only by the 
glare of the torches they carry, like furies pour out their execrations on his head, 
in a full chorus to the harp only.) 

1 Practically the whole poem is quoted, with unbounded praise, in S. J. Pratt’s 
Gleanings in England, of which various editions appeared at the end of the century. 


2 Published at London in 1798. Genest, in his History of the English Stage, says that 
it was acted twelve times, the first performance being on July 21 at the Theatre Royal, 


Haymarket. 
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CHORUS 
Ruin seize thee, ruthless King! 
Havock choak thy furious way! 
Desolation’s raven wing 
Sweep thee from the eye of day! 
Ruin seize thee, ruthless King. 
Ruin seize thee, ruthless King. 


HEREFORD 
Say, what are these ?—The spirits of the mountain 
Yelling amid the storm! 

MORTIMER 

Despair sustain me!— 

To arms! 

HEREFORD 

Behold, my lord! from forth the band 

One rushes on—and, by the sudden silence, 
Prepares to speak. Th’ undaunted king advances! 


lsT BARD 
Edward, I call thee! if thou dar’st, then hear me. 
Would I could add the eagle’s piercing scream, 
And all the savage sounds that awe the desert, 
To thunder on thee—tyrant, persecutor— 
Cool, unrelenting, bloody ravager!— 
Behold the last remains of that high race 


[The 1st Bard continues this execration for 22 lines more, interrupted only 
by the chorus—“ Ruin seize thee, ruthless King.’’] 
KING EDWARD 
I'll bear no longer! To your arms, my friends! 
Let not these haggard wretches thus dismay ye! 
Silence the race forever! 
(Charge sounded.—The soldiers rush out.—The Bards, all but the principal 
one, fly—The woods are seen to take fire in the distance.) 
lsT BARD 
That I laugh at. 
He who dares die is master of the means. 
My fate is plac’d beyond thee. Think not, king, 
The generous stream that beats here shall embathe 
A ruffian’s falchion.—I hear the groans 
Of my dear dying friends!—Their parting breath 
Shrieks curses on thee!—May it fall like mist, 
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And deadly vapours poison all around thee!— 
Hark! the last feeble wail!—and now all’s silent. 
See, where their thin shades flit among the clouds!— 
Behold! They beckon me! and thus I join them.— 


(He flings himself into the torrent below him, and with the sound of trumpets 
the scene drops.) 

Another drama on the same subject was written by William 
Sotheby, The Cambrian Hero, or Llewelyn the Great. Here again we 
have such lines as the following adapted from Gray’s “ Bard’’: 

Llewelyn rouse, and strike the blow, 

Let ruin seize th’ invading foe; 

Then glory on thy banners wait, 

Recording fame thy deeds relate. 
Mention must also be made of The Heroine of Cambria (1811) by 
William Hayley, who had already paid his respects to the Celtic 
poems of Gray and Mason in his metrical Essay on Epic Poetry.? 
This drama, too, is based on the tradition that Edward I caused the 
Welsh Bards to be massacred—the same tradition that had been 
brought into such prominence more than fifty years before by 
Gray’s immortal “ Bard.” 

To this list of poems deriving their inspiration wholly or in part 
from the work of Gray, one might add several anonymous pieces of 
some importance.* And still further evidence may be found by 
examining the quotations and references in the countless Tours through 
Wales that were published late in the century. H. P. Wyndham, for 
example, wrote of the massacre of the Welsh Bards by Edward I: 

If some should regret the poems, the existence of which the massacre 
obstructed, they may find some comfort in the reflection that it has given 


birth to one of the finest odes in the English tongue, the merit of which, alone, 
would probably surpass the ponderous volumes of all those that might have 


been written in the British language.‘ 


So, too, Joseph Cradock: 
. . . . for though Mona is destroyed and her Altars abolished,—though 


1 The volume is not dated, but it appeared ca. 1800. 

2 See Hayley’s Essay on Epic Poetry: in five epistles to the Rev. Mr. Mason (London, 
1782), passim, especially p. 113, where Caractacus is specifically mentioned. 

? Such as the “‘Ode to the Lyric Muse" (Scots Magazine, February, 1765); “A 
Poetical Chronology’’ by “‘T. M., Esq."’ (Gentleman's Magazine, September, 1773); 


“Elegy on Gray” by “N” in Poems, Chiefly by Gentlemen of Devonshire and Cornwall 
(1792). 
4A Tour through Monmouthshire and Wales (second edition, 1781), p. 149. 
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Fires have consumed her Groves, and her Priests have perished by the Sword, 
yet like the Phoenix, she rises more glorious from Decay; her Ashes have 
given Birth to the Caractacus of Mason, and the Fate of her Bards to the 


Inspiration of Gray.! 
Equally appreciative are the words of 8. J. Pratt: 


Neither shall I say any thing of Snowdon—nor ask you to accompany me 
to the country, where “Huge Plinlimmon rears his cloud-topp’d head.” 
Both of which have been introduced to you in the best manner, by Mason 
and Gray, the latter of whom possessed a genius loftier, and more sublime, 
than the mountains he described.? 


In tracing throughout the foregoing pages the influence of Gray’s 
Celtic researches, we have simply been writing a chapter in the 
history of the great eighteenth-century Celtic revival. An equally 
important chapter could be written on the English poetry derived 
from Evans’ Specimens, and an even longer one on the imitations of 
Ossian. And it has been shown that in following these later develop- 
ments, we should still be dealing with the influence of the author of 
“The Bard.” Until the whole history is written, no exact estimate 
can be made of the importance of the Celtic poetry that then 
appeared; whether it contributed as much to the progress of the 
Romantic movement as did the Norse revival or the Ballad revival 
remains to be seen. But, however important this Celtic movement 
may have been to English literature, it certainly was dominated by 
the personality of the greatest poet and most careful scholar of the 
day—Thomas Gray. His own Celtic production was meager; but 
the influence of the man who wrote the “Elegy” and declined the 
laureateship was in no way dependent on quantity. His informa- 
tion was derived from a large number of sources; his influence was 
diffused through an even greater number of channels. 

Epwarp D. SNYDER 

Lonpon, ENGLAND 


1 An Account of some of the most Romantic Parts of North Wales (1777), p. 64. 


2 Gleanings through Wales (3d ed., 1797), I, 43-44. See also: the Introduction of 
William Gilpin’s Observations on the River Wye, and Several Parts of South Wales (pub- 
lished 1782, 5th ed. in 1800); Richard Warner, Walk through Wales in August 1797, 
pp. 33, 84 (where he has printed ‘“‘cloud-clapt’’ for Gray's “cloud-topp’d’’), and 155-56; 
Warner, Second Walk through Wales in August and September 1798, p. 43; Robert Potter, 
Inquiry into Some Passages in Dr. Johnson's Lives of the Poets (London, 1783), p. 30, 
where ‘‘The Bard” is called ‘‘the grandest and sublimest effort of the Lyric Muse.” 
John Scott of Amwell concurred in all that Potter has said in praise of ‘‘The Bard” 
(Critical Essays, 1785, pp. 243 ff.). Such testimony can be multiplied almost indefinitely. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The present number of Modern Philology completes the eleventh 
volume. With Vol. XII a new mode of publication will be 
adopted. Instead of appearing four times a year in numbers of 
approximately one hundred and fifty pages, the journal will appear 
in ten numbers of approximately sixty-four pages each. The months 
of publication will be October to July inclusive; but the volume will 
begin with the May issue, this year and hereafter. The issues of 
May, October, and January will be devoted to articles in the field 
of English; those of June, November, and February to articles in the 
field of German; those of July, December, and March to articles in 
the field of the Romance languages and literatures; and the April 
issue to articles on comparative literature, critical theory, and 
general linguistics. No change will be made in editorial policy or in 
typographical style. 

It is believed that subscribers will find it advantageous to have 
the articles in each field brought together in separate numbers 
instead of being scattered indiscriminately through the volume, as 
has hitherto been the case. And it is thought that persons who wish 
to secure extra copies of an article will welcome this change, as it 
reduces the size and price of the separate numbers. 

Our main purpose, however, in making the change is to bring out 
more clearly the fact that Modern Philology is not a mere fortuitous 
miscellany of articles in the field of the modern languages and litera- 
tures, but a medium for the publication of the best results of research 
in each of the great fields to which it is devoted. We hope and 
believe that the new mode of publication will enable the student in 
each of these fields to recognize more clearly the importance of 
Modern Philology for his own studies. 

An indirect but important result for which we also hope is the 
enlargement of Modern Philology. If the new mode of publication 
should result, as we believe it will, in the increase of our subscription 
list, we shall be able to increase the number of pages of Modern 


Philology. 
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This is a result greatly to be wished. The present channels for 
the publication of the fruits of research in our field are entirely 
inadequate. Notwithstanding the increase in the number and size 
of these channels of publication and the general raising of the stand- 
ards of scholarship in all of them, editors are often reluctantly 
obliged, by the demands upon their space, to postpone for as long 
even as one or two years the publication of articles of great interest 
and value. This ought not to be the case. The remedy lies in 
increasing the subscription list of the periodicals. Our business 
department will begin a campaign for this purpose in a few weeks, 
and we appeal to our subscribers and other friends for aid in this 
effort, the ultimate purpose of which is the increase of the means of 
publication in the field of our work. 
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